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Preface 



The introduction will clarify the general intentions of this work. This preface is re- 
stricted to some remarks about my effort over more than thirty years. In 1970 I dis- 
covered that the numerous and divergent contributions to the field of so-called 
“philosophical hermeneutics” included almost nothing about the problems of herme- 
neutics as the method of the interpretation of texts-which is the oldest signification 
of the word “hermeneutics, ’’-and about the use of hermeneutics in the human sci- 
ences in general, a use that has been made conspicuous in the work of Wilhelm 
Dilthey. What had been said about hermeneutics as a method by philologists and 
historians in the nineteenth century was also practically ignored. There are some 
contributions in recent Italian literature, but that literature contains overwhelming 
surveys of work in traditional hermeneutics and is dominated by a vaguely idealistic 
spirit. Moreover, it has produced heated polemical criticisms against the first repre- 
sentatives of philosophical hermeneutics. What has been missing overall are 
attempts to develop new critical reflections on the problems of what can be called 
“methodological hermeneutics.” Husserlian phenomenology has proven useful to 
me in such reflections. 

I have published my critical reflections in a monograph and in a series of lectures 
and essays, most of them in English, since 1972. My results have often been sum- 
marized in my teaching and I have been pleased to see a growing interest among 
students in my final years at the University of Mainz. This growing interest came 
chiefly from philology departments, especially the German Department, and in- 
cluded an interest in the history of hermeneutics as well as in the methodological 
problems. An American literature has also been growing in departments of English 
since the late 1960s, but this literature has had no influence on the discussion of 
philosophical hermeneutics and deconstruction. This experience has led me to de- 
velop the whole of my position. After some hesitation I decided to publish my posi- 
tion in English because most of my other contributions to this area are in this lan- 
guage and because a book in English can find readers in Germany and other coun- 
tries more easily than vice versa. My chief hope is that a text by a philosopher might 
show that there are questions in hermeneutics that have been omitted by the main- 
stream of the last fifty years of philosophical discussion. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION 



The three parts of this work have each their own introductions. They explain the 
guiding methodical viewpoints, the central topics of the chapters, the terminology, 
the treatment of the literature, and the relations between the parts. Hence this general 
introduction can be restricted to remarks about the general theoretical background of 
the investigation. 

First of all, it must be emphasized that it is not the intention of this investigation to 
offer another type of philosophical hermeneutics in the narrower sense. (1) In the 
wake of Heidegger’s philosophical hermeneutics in the narrower sense treats herme- 
neutics as a new first philosophy and fundamental ontology. (2) In a somewhat 
broader sense, the term “philosophical hermeneutics” is also used for studies with an 
additional interest in certain methods of interpretation. But such studies' disregard 
the methods of the philological interpretation of texts and the methods of the human 
sciences in general. What is of interest are psychoanalytic, structuralistic and other 
polysemic methods. Finally, there are some authors^ who use the term not only in 
senses (1) and (2), but include in addition (3) all investigations about the methods of 
interpretation in philology, archaeology, and history, i.e., the historical human sci- 
ences. This introduction and in general this investigation uses the term “philosophi- 
cal hermeneutics” only in senses (1) and (2) because only (1) and (2) are philosophi- 
cal in a broader sense. Methodological investigations are philosophical in a very nar- 
row sense, and are not interested in problems of first philosophy and ontology. 

In addition, it should be kept in mind that before Dilthey (and in Dilthey himself) 
the term “hermeneutics” was used only for general reflections on the methods of the 
historical human sciences and especially of the interpretation of texts. Senses (1) and 
(2) therefore imply serious modifications of the original meaning of hermeneutics. 

The final goal and purpose of this investigation is a phenomenological critique of 
the methodological hermeneutics developed in the nineteenth century, a critique that 
will be offered in part III. The goal of a phenomenological critique of methodologies 
in general does not imply a critical rejection of a methodology nor does it imply a 
deeper philosophical grounding of the methodology in first philosophy and ontology. 
The task is only the clarification and justification of the basic concepts of a 
methodology. The critique is phenomenological if the clarifications and justifications 
use phenomenological descriptions or phenomenologically grounded theories. 

A phenomenological critique of the methodology of hermeneutics presupposes an 
exposition of the methodology of hermeneutics. But this exposition presupposes in 
turn an exposition of the genetic structures of the object of methodological reflec- 
tions, i.e., the methods applied in hermeneutics in the course of its development. The 
genesis of hermeneutical methods is embedded in the genetic structure of what will 
be called hermeneutical consciousness, i.e., the attitudes in which cultural traditions 
are understood in the genetic development of a culture. This preparatory work is the 



' For instance, the investigations of Ricoeur (99), (100). 
^ Ineichen (62). 
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task of part I. Part I can be understood as a reflection on the history of hermeneutical 
consciousness and hermeneutics. The reflections use an implicit application of the 
phenomenological theory of genesis and of generation. ^ 

However critical phenomenological reflection on methodology requires still more. 
All methodological reflections on scientific methods and methodologies presuppose 
clarifications of the structures of the lifeworld as the final presupposition of the 
genesis or generation^ of the methods. In the case of the human sciences, the 
structures are the structures of the understanding of others and of the cultural 
environment in the lifeworld, i.e., a general theory of understanding in the lifeworld 
and the structures of its genetic development. To develop a groundwork for such a 
theory is the task of part II. This part is in its essence itself a phenomenological 
investigation. Part I will provide the material presuppositions not only for part III, 
but also for the final chapter of part II. 

The method is phenomenological in the Husserlian sense, but the problems of first 
philosophy and the transcendental-phenomenological reduction can be bracketed for 
the following investigations. The problem of foundationalism, of the possibility or 
impossibility of a Letztbegriindung, can be bracketed in general in concrete 
phenomenological analysis of human activities in different concrete fields, e.g., the 
natural sciences, and in methodologically guided disciplines in general. At some 
point a philosopher has to ask the first questions, but the more the philosopher knows 
about second and third questions, the better he or she is prepared to ask the right first 
questions. 

Phenomenological investigations have pre-given noematic objects as their guiding 
thread, Leitfaden. Such objects must always already be known in direct intention. 
Without knowing geometry and its methods, it is not possible to develop a 
phenomenological critique of geometric methods and geometric theories. A 
phenomenological critique of the methods and methodologies of the historical human 
sciences therefore presupposes a knowledge of such methodologies and their 
generation because such a knowledge is the material for phenomenological 
reflections. As mentioned part I has to provide this material for part II and part III. 
Thus there will be many references to part I in chapter 5 of part II and especially in 
part III. These will be mentioned, parenthetically in the text by section and page 
numbers. Entries in the bibliography will be mentioned in the footnotes with the 
name of the author and the number in the bibliography. Footnotes refer to page 
numbers only if this is necessary; in most cases they refer to chapters, sections, and 
paragraphs. Further information about the literature can be found in the introductory 
remarks to the bibliography. In many cases, it is very difficult to find the old books 
written before the nineteenth century. Most of them are written only in Latin or use 
gothic letters in books written in German. What will be said about them, especially in 
part I, relies on secondary literature. Therefore, the bibliography will only mention 
the title, the author and the year of the first printing. An index of names and an index 
of technical terms appears in the end of the work. 



^ More will be said in the introductions to part I and part II. 
^ These terms will be analyzed in the introduction to part II. 
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Phenomenological investigations and phenomenological critique in the field first 
of methodical and then of methodologically guided disciplines require a careful phe- 
nomenological analysis of the pre-methodical presuppositions for such disciplines in 
the lifeworld. In the case of hermeneutics, such an analysis is the task of a phenome- 
nological general theory of understanding, including different levels, but finally also 
including both the pre-methodical understanding of texts and the transition to the 
first reflections on methodical viewpoints in the development of the understanding of 
texts. This is the task of part II. A phenomenological critique always implies and 
presupposes the questions of the roots of the possibility of a science or a discipline in 
the general structures of the lifeworld, and in the case of methodical an methodologi- 
cally guided hermeneutics, in the structures of understanding in general. Part II is, in 
this sense, a presupposition for part III. 

Some remarks are also necessary about the literature that can be used for the pur- 
poses of the phenomenological descriptions in the following investigations. The 
methods developed by Husserl will provide the basic principles and guidelines. The 
results of Husserl’s own research can also be of significance for the treatment of cer- 
tain aspects of the problems discussed in part II and part III, but extensions will be 
necessary in both cases. Husserl said very little about the methodology of the human 
sciences, and almost nothing about the problems of the methodology of the interpre- 
tation of texts and fixed life expressions in general. Dilthey’s research is of much 
more weight for the purposes of a general theory of understanding, but also for the 
problem of the validation of research in the human sciences. His descriptive methods 
and his results are phenomenological. Husserl himself recognized this in his later 
work. Authors trained by Husserl or belonging to the tradition of his phenomenology 
such as-e.g., Alfred Schutz-are, of course, also of significance for a general phe- 
nomenological theory of understanding and for reflections on hermeneutics. But the 
methodical viewpoints guiding a reflective phenomenological theory of the social 
sciences are not identical with the methodological viewpoints guiding phenomenol- 
ogical reflections on historical human sciences. 

Philosophical hermeneutics in the narrower sense is either not interested in method 
and methodology at all, or interested in methods that have presuppositions beyond 
the scope of strictly philological and historical interpretations of texts and historical 
sources in general, i.e., such authors are interested in ideology critique, psychoanaly- 
sis, or deconstruction. They presuppose certain more or less scientific and even 
speculative theories. A closer analysis can show that they produce explanations 
rather than interpretations, but they all presuppose a valid interpretation of the texts. 
Since the interests are different, no polemics or critical discussions are necessary in 
such cases. Exceptions are certain interpretations of methodical and methodological 
hermeneutics (especially in the nineteenth century) that are obviously mistaken. But 
in some cases there are also relevant descriptive passages in the literature about phi- 
losophical hermeneutics in the narrower sense. These can be used, especially in part 
II if additional interests-e.g., the question of Being or a universal linguisticality and 
similar speculative entities-are bracketed. Some remarks about histories of herme- 
neutics written in the wake of Heidegger and Gadamer can be found in the introduc- 
tion to part I. 
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An attempt to collect useful descriptive results for the purposes of this investiga- 
tion cannot neglect the tradition of pragmatism and the analytic tradition in Anglo- 
Saxon literature. It is impossible to ignore Peirce’s semiotics in investigations on un- 
derstanding in general. Since language must be in the center of a general theory of 
understanding, reflections on language in analytic philosophy, especially in Quine, 
can not be neglected either. 
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PART I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF HERME- 
NEUTICAL CONSCIOUSNESS 



INTRODUCTION 

A history of the method of a discipline should offer careful interpretations and sum- 
maries of the sources and a complete report of the historical development of the dis- 
cipline. There have been some attempts to write histories of hermeneutics for at least 
certain periods of its historical development or certain aspects of this development. 
These will be used in the following reflections on the development of hermeneutics. 
They presuppose historical research. Such reflections are therefore not themselves a 
part of the history of hermeneutics in the sense just mentioned. Reflections on the 
history of hermeneutics are selective. This means, first of all, that their main concern 
is with significant turning points. The reason for the significance of such turning 
points is their function in the historical development. They provide the basic pattern 
of the paradigms guiding the activity of the interpretation of texts for a certain pe- 
riod. In general, such reflections are interested in the structure of the development 
and in typical features and characteristics of certain phases of it. 

Reflections of this kind are guided by certain viewpoints. The leading viewpoint 
for the following reflections on the history of hermeneutics is the thesis that the de- 
velopment of hermeneutics is a function of the development of hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. In other words, the significant turning points of hermeneutics are one- 
sidedly founded in the significant turning points of hermeneutical consciousness. 
Hermeneutical consciousness is the consciousness of attitudes in the understanding 
of one’s own cultural tradition. Non- written oral traditions are already governed by a 
certain type of hermeneutical consciousness. But in written traditions, there are sev- 
eral types and specific modifications of hermeneutical consciousness with different 
attitudes determining the experience of the tradition in which they occur. 

Simple reflections and observations can already discover that hermeneutical con- 
sciousness-and with it, hermeneutics-have certain general structures. Some exam- 
ples can be given. Though the examples are to a certain degree self-explanatory, the 
following exposition requires observations based on reflections on the history of 
hermeneutics to provide the real evidence. It is the task of part I to provide the real 
evidence for the examples of the general structures mentioned in this introduction 
and elsewhere. 

The history of the development of hermeneutical consciousness reveals the basic 
opposition between an attitude governed by the recognition of the truth and authority 
of the tradition and the need to apply it, on the one hand, and on the other hand, 
more or less radical rejections of the whole or parts of the tradition. Radical rejec- 
tions of a tradition presuppose a crisis in the tradition. The recognition of the truth of 
the tradition can be found, first of all, in the early phases of the development of a 
written tradition. A crisis first leads to partial rejections of the truth of a tradition. 
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There are, however certain phases in the development of hermeneutical conscious- 
ness in which a whole tradition will be rejected. Two types of such rejections can be 
distinguished. There is first the most radical type in which an entire tradition will be 
rejected.. The outcome of such a crisis can be called a cultural revolution. The sec- 
ond type of rejection presupposes that the truth of the whole tradition is one-sidedly 
founded in the truth of some eminent texts in the beginning of the tradition. In this 
case, the crisis can lead to the rejection of a whole tradition of the interpretation of 
such eminent texts without rejecting the truth of the eminent texts themselves. It will 
be shown that such a crisis is one of the necessary conditions for the generation of 
what will be called methodological hermeneutics. 

An essential distinction for reflections on the history of hermeneutics is the distinc- 
tion between methodical and methodological hermeneutics. There is no written tradi- 
tion-and also no non-written tradition-without a chain of interpretations and re- 
interpretations of the main sources of the tradition, the so-called eminent texts. This 
was originally the task of priests, and was immediately embedded in cultic activities 
and events. In case of a high degree of complexity in a further developed written tra- 
dition, the task of interpreting the texts of the tradition will be a task for a special 
profession, the scholars. The existence of scholarly interpretations is the immediate 
necessary condition for an interest in possible rules for the interpretation of written 
texts. More or less systematic collections of rules mark the emergence of methodical 
hermeneutics, regardless of whether the term “hermeneutics” has been used or not. 
Methodical hermeneutics-more precisely, the rule-governed interpretation of texts- 
was considered to be an art in late classical antiquity. 

All arts, crafts, and disciplines in general have methods that serve as binding 
guidelines for the activities in these different disciplines. Rules of this sort determine 
correctness and incorrectness for the discipline. No explicit reasoning for any kind of 
validity is given for such rules. They have the character of collective conventions of 
and for the profession. Methodical hermeneutics has an additional feature. It will al- 
ways be connected with certain dominating viewpoints beyond the realm of rules, 
e.g., the assumption that the tradition has to be recognized as the warrant of truth, 
goodness, and beauty; a holy spirit that must guide the interpreter; or an interest in a 
certain pre-given ideal of education in the Enlightenment. Such elements can still be 
found even in the hermeneutics of the nineteenth century, first of all the demand that 
the interpreter ought to be guided by divination. Finally, there is a strong and archaic 
pressure on methodical hermeneutics to reveal and to recognize the truth of the tradi- 
tion and to invent, in case of a crisis, certain additional hermeneutical techniques, the 
techniques of higher interpretation. 

The development of methodological hermeneutics has its own additional presup- 
positions. The first requirement is that there are some examples of the rejection of 
the truth of traditions, or of pre-given long sequences of recognized interpretations of 
the eminent texts of a tradition because they are false interpretations. In the begin- 
ning such rejections have a theological background. As a matter of fact, they repre- 
sent the first and most radical type of such rejections. It is characteristic for the pat- 
tern of such rejections that they can be iterated. The new interpretation replacing the 
old tradition will soon develop its own tradition. Since the idea that a tradition of in- 
terpretations can be false is now itself a part of hermeneutical consciousness, it can 
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be applied to the new tradition of the interpretation of the eminent texts. Later phases 
display mueh less radieal rejeetions and appeal to different eriteria. Aeeording to the 
Enlightenment, for example, the truth elaims of pre-given texts and interpretations of 
texts ean only be aeeepted if they are verified by an investigation in the eourt of rea- 
son. 

The speeifie rejeetion belonging to methodologieal hermeneuties, however, has the 
eharaeter of a braeketing. What is braeketed is the whole question of the truth or fal- 
sity of traditions and texts. The interpretation of texts should thus be done without 
being guided by the assumption that traditions are in some sense the warrants of truth 
and must be reeognized as sueh. Sinee the old idea of warrants of the truth of inter- 
pretations is gone, the seeond signifieant requirement is the development of stan- 
dards of some kind that ean serve as reasons justifying the elaim that hermeneutieal 
rules are in themselves warrants of the objeetive validity of interpretations. In other 
words, methodieal hermeneuties is still open to the thesis that the tradition of inter- 
pretation ean serve as a warrant; methodologieally guided hermeneuties rejeets this 
principle. The tradition of interpretation cannot serve as a standard of methodologi- 
cally guided hermeneutics. Two points are essential. The rejection of the tradition as 
a warrant of truth in the interpretations of texts does not imply that any and all inter- 
pretations offered in the past necessarily misunderstood the text. The real point is 
that if they understood a text correctly, this happened by chance. 

What is missing are critical checks guided by the methodology of hermeneutics. 
Only such checks can decide what is acceptable and what must be rejected in pre- 
given interpretations. It should also be kept in mind that no leading figures of meth- 
odological hermeneutics in the nineteenth century have ever defended the claim that 
their methodological standards can serve as a warrant of the truth of interpretations. 
They knew that such a Cartesian standard cannot be applied to the interpretation of 
texts and text critique. Methodological standards are only able to avoid error. The 
nature of possible objective validity in interpretations, their problems, their scope, 
and their limits will be considered in part III. 

Furthermore, methodologically guided interpretation demands the strict separation 
of interpretation and application. Methodologically guided interpretations are not in- 
terested in the question of whether the texts are true or false, i.e., whether they must 
be applied or rejected in the present situation of the interpreter. Methodological her- 
meneutics requires a separation of interpretation and application. This does not mean 
that texts cannot be applied or rejected. They can indeed be applied or rejected by the 
interpreter, but such judgments ask for additional reasons that cannot be given with 
the aid of the standards of hermeneutical methodology. Application is not rejected, 
but there is no place for application or rejection in methodological hermeneutics. 

Some consequences must be mentioned. Theological interpretations and interpreta- 
tions of the law are immediately connected with demands to apply the text in rele- 
vant situations in the present. They would be truncated if such demands were re- 
jected. But this does not mean that such sources cannot be interpreted according to 
the standards of hermeneutical methodology. A learned jurist can study and interpret 
Roman law without immediately considering whether she or he wants to apply or re- 
ject certain laws, and today nobody will apply all of the Roman laws in court. 
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Furthermore, it was said at the beginning of the nineteenth century that methodologi- 
cally guided hermeneutics ought to be a general hermeneutics that is applicable in all 
fields. This is correct, but one essential point is missing. The basic presupposition for 
the development of methodological hermeneutics is an already existing praxis of phi- 
lological interpretations, and this requirement was first fulfilled in the so-called sci- 
ence of Classical Antiquity. Almost all hermeneuticists of the nineteenth century 
were scholars in classical philology. What can be said is that methodologically 
guided hermeneutics is a general hermeneutics because it is a methodology for phi- 
lological interpretations, and philological methods can be applied in all realms of text 
interpretation, jurisprudence and theology included. 

If the interpretation of a historical past-more precisely, the reconstruction of a past 
reality with the aid of the interpretation of texts and so-called silent witnesses-is pre- 
given, the modem historian can apply causal observations. Some historians apply 
implicative conditionals, but such an application presupposes pre-given scientific 
theories, or at least viewpoints taken from everyday experience. They transcend the 
methodology of history, i.e., histories. Another type of explanation refers immedi- 
ately to material of historical research. The simple material of historical research is 
sufficient for a different type of historical explanation-namely, the search for so- 
called necessary conditions. A necessary condition in historical reflections reveal 
that B cannot be given without A. A is a necessary condition for B. B must be given, 
and possible conclusions have the character of replicative conditionals, i.e., if B is 
given, then A must be given. A is a factor in the past of B. No inference from the 
givenness of A to the givenness of B is possible. If A is given B might be given, but 
B is by no means a consequence of A. The logical structures of necessary conditions 
given for reflections on the historical reconstraction of a past reality have a certain 
stractural affinity to the a priori of genetic and generative stmctures in phenomenol- 
ogy. At this point it is not possible to be more explicit about the difference. It must 
be suffice to mention that necessary conditions for historical research belong to em- 
pirical historical reconstmctions of the reality of the past. 

The status of the universality of the general stmctures, and other such stmctures 
that can be discovered by reflections on the history of hermeneutical consciousness 
and hermeneutics, remains unclear in part I. They are empirical, but the underlying 
type of experience is not the experience of the natural sciences. Prima facie it seems 
to be a sufficient answer that the experience is the experience of history. This leads 
to the next problem, namely, the question of the nature and stmcture of historical ex- 
perience and history. Here an answer can be found within the framework of a general 
phenomenological theory of understanding because the experience of the historicity 
of life and cultural lifeworlds is a significant part of such a theory. 

It is also meaningful to assume that a theory of hermeneutical consciousness and 
its development belongs to a theory of historical experience. But the other general 
stmctures and necessary conditions also invite phenomenological investigations, and 
together with them, the question of whether such descriptions reveal an a priori, or at 
least a contingent a priori in the phenomenological sense. In general, examples for 
contingent a priori stmctures can be found in phenomenological investigation not 
only of the genetic constitution of compatible systems of habits, but also of the gen- 
erative constitution of the development of cultural lifeworlds. The laws of genetic 
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and generative foundations imply, on the one hand, the necessity of the givenness of 
the foundation for the founded moment but, on the other hand, only the ideal possi- 
bility of the givenness of the one-sidedly founded moment if the founding factor is 
given. There is space for a certain facticity, but there are also certain analogies with 
historical explanations. Some statements about necessary conditions in history refer 
to certain facts and are empirical. But there might be others that indicate a priori 
foundations. 

The development of a general theory of understanding is a task for part II and the 
introduction to part II will say more about the methodical characteristics of the phe- 
nomenological approach. Part I is in a certain sense incomplete because naive reflec- 
tions on history necessarily lead to the questions just mentioned. But the reflections 
on the historical development of hermeneutical consciousness provide the material 
for part II, i.e., the question of whether there are a priori universal structures behind 
the empirical structures discovered in reflections on the historical development of 
hermeneutical consciousness and hermeneutics. Some of the structures mentioned in 
this introduction, e.g., the opposition of application and rejection, already belong to 
the realm of the a priori universal structures. 

Now that the general viewpoints guiding these reflections on the development of 
hermeneutical consciousness and hermeneutics have been sketched out, some re- 
marks on the topics and sources of the three chapters of part I are necessary. The 
chapters have slightly different functions. The topics of chapter 1 are the structures 
of the generation of hermeneutical consciousness in periods with an unbroken trust 
in the truth of the tradition, and the generation of different types of crises in such tra- 
ditions. The first period of this development in the history of European culture is the 
period of Classical Antiquity. Only traces of the use of the term hermeneia can be 
found in the sources of this period. The search for information has to use books and 
articles on the history of such concepts as philologia, gmmmatike techne, historia, 
and historein. The hermeneuticists among the scholars of the science of classical an- 
tiquity in the nineteenth century discovered that there are certain aspects in this pe- 
riod that can count as prefigurations of their own methodological hermeneutical the- 
ory, especially the theory of the levels of hermeneutics. But the discoveries of 
Boeckh and others have mostly been neglected in the twentieth century literature on 
the history of hermeneutics. The development of methodical hermeneutics in late 
classical antiquity is, seen with hindsight, a necessary moment in the development of 
the crisis that ended in a universal rejection of the whole tradition of classical antiq- 
uity by the church fathers. 

The term “hermeneutics,” introduced by the church fathers, was used both in 
sources in the Middle Ages and later the literature dealing with the principle of bibli- 
cal hermeneutics of this period. The tradition is in this case a tradition that in its main 
stream is strictly bound to a tradition of an interpretation of eminent holy scriptures, 
with the church fathers representing the final arbiters of truth versus falsity. The 
main task is again to characterize the structure of the generation of the crisis of this 
type of hermeneutical consciousness, ending in the religious wars after the Reforma- 
tion. 

The topic of chapter 2 is the development of hermeneutical consciousness between 
the emergence of Protestant biblical hermeneutics and the emergence of methodo- 
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logical hermeneutics with Schleiermacher. It is a period of transition. Tradition, its 
authority and its application, is, on the one hand, still a problem, but there are also 
prefigurations of certain principles of methodological hermeneutics, and in addition, 
the idea of a general hermeneutics as a part of logic-and this means as a methodol- 
ogy. Sufficient material about this period can be found not only in histories of her- 
meneutics and handbooks on hermeneutics, but also, in the last decades, in special 
investigations written by scholars in literary history. Sometimes it is necessary to 
keep in mind whether the literature was produced in the wake of philosophical her- 
meneutics, written from an analytic point of view, or guided only by an interest in 
the interpretation of poetry and its development. 

The first two chapters provide material that is of significance for the highest level 
of a general phenomenological theory of understanding treated in part Il-namely, the 
general theory of the understanding of written speeches, i.e., texts. Chapter 3 has a 
different function. The focus of interest is what has been said about methodological 
hermeneutics in the nineteenth century and the first decades of the twentieth century. 
The material is of interest especially for part III, the phenomenological critique of the 
methodological hermeneutics of this period. However, some of the problems men- 
tioned in chapter 3 will not be dealt with in part III. The problems of archaeological 
understanding and the very complex task of the reconstruction of past reality in his- 
tory need other extended phenomenological investigations. The final part of this 
study is restricted to the comparatively simple task of the analysis of text interpreta- 
tions. It is, however, necessary at least to mention in chapter 3 that there are different 
fields and specific problems in methodologically guided interpretations. This is nec- 
essary because such essential methodological problems of the historical human sci- 
ences vanish in the rather nebulous talk about hermeneutics in general governing the 
literature. An attempt will be made in the concluding section of part III to sketch out 
the future problems connected with hermeneutical disciplines beyond the realm of 
the philological interpretation of texts. 



Chapter 1 

The Development of Hermeneutical Consciousness in 
Classical Antiquity and the Middle Ages 

§1. The semantic field of hermeneia 

Introductions to hermeneutics usually start with an elucidation of the Greek words 
hermeneuein, hermeneia, and hermeneus. In Plato’s Ion the poet is called the 
hermeneus, i.e., the interpreter of the gods, and the rhapsode is called the hermeneus 
of the poet. According to Plato, the hermeneus knows only what was said. He does 
not know what the truth is and he does not know whether truth lies in what was said 
by the gods.^ We find a similar distinction in Plato’s Politikos and his Epinomis. The 
hermeneus provides us with an interpretation of the divine scriptures and the laws. 



Plato (89) 534c. 
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Thus he knows only what is said or written, and not whether what has been said or 
written is true. Truth can only be grasped through sophia. The hermeneutical art and 
the mantic art, i.e., the art of interpreting signs as signs of what will happen in the 
future,' are, according to the Timaios, the arts of the prophets. Thus it is tempting to 
speculate about the relations between the hermeneutical art, religious mythological 
prophecy, and poetry, but the Platonic writings themselves offer no further clues. ^ 
There are some hints that Plato was aware of the specific requirements for a proper 
interpretation of texts, ^ but he said nothing in general about rules or other methodical 
viewpoints for the interpretation of written discourse. We are left with the informa- 
tion that the hermeneutical art requires divination happening without the aid of any 
methodical approach and the thesis that the hermeneus cannot discover truth. Truth 
can only be gained via sophia because only sophia has immediate access to truth. 
Thus the philosopher is the only one who is on the way to truth. This thesis marks 
the beginning of a debate governing the whole development of hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. Plato’s understanding seems to be justified by later etymological specula- 
tions about the god Hermes and the substantive hermeneuein. Hermes is the messen- 
ger of the gods, and thus he is the hermeneus of the gods. This etymology-like many 
others-rests on a mistake. The linguistic root for the name of the god is herme, the 
name for pyramids of stones belonging to an archaic cult. 

Aristotle’s Peri Hermeneias, usually translated as De interpretatione, deals with 
indicative propositions, the logoi apophantikoi that can be true or false. His topic is 
the part of traditional logic that was later called the doctrine of judgments or the doc- 
trine of propositions. It is preceded by the theory of categories and followed by the 
theory of the syllogism. Thus hermeneia in this context means statement, i.e., the 
linguistic expression of a logos, which is called a proposition in modem logic. ^ 

It is not obvious how the different meanings of hermeneia in Plato and Aristotle 
are connected, i.e., how the logical meaning of the term is connected with hermeneia 
as interpretation of texts. The key is the semiotic field of hermeneia in ordinary 
Greek at the time of Plato and Aristotle. August Boeckh, the great hermeneuticist 
and leading scholar in the classical languages, explains the different connotations of 
hermeneuein and its derivatives in classical Greek. There have been different words 
for the different aspects of hermeneia in Latin, and these words were later used as 
technical terms of hermeneutics.^ The basic meaning of hermeneia is “to explain.” A 
simple declarative statement or speech can be called an explanation. This aspect of 
the meaning of hermeneia is hermeneia in Aristotle’s Organon. In addition it is pos- 
sible to explain a pre-given text. Two aspects can be distinguished in the explana- 
tion-namely, the explaining as an activity, and the speech or text communicating the 
outcome of the activity. The Latin counterpart of this meaning of hermeneia is elocu- 
tio. 



' Plato (89) 957c. 

2 Plato(89)71a-72b. 

-5 

Plato. (89) Theaitetos 164e: One should not listen to opinions of the disciples of Protagoras. It is better 
to study his book Truth. 

^ Aristotle (2), De anima 2, 420 b; cf. Grondin (44) p. 28. 

^ Boeckh, (10) pp. 90ff. (10a) p. 47ff. 
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Boeckh shows that the original meaning of henneneia occurs in two ways in the 
hermeneutical art as the art of the interpretating texts. The first hermeneia! elocutio is 
the text, i.e., the written discourse as the subject matter of the hermeneutical art. 
Hermeneia as elocutio occurs for the second time in the statements of the interpreter 
about the text. In Latin this type of hermeneia or elocutio is called explicatio, i.e., an 
explication of the meaning of the text. The meaning of hermeneia in Plato refers to 
the hermeneutical art and the explaining activity mediating between the two types of 
elocutio in the process of interpreting. In Latin the term for this mediating activity is 
called interpretatio or translatio. It is called translatio if the language of the text and 
the language of the explicatio are different. Rules and canons of the hermeneutical 
art refer only to hermeneia as the art of the interpreter or translator. The whole mat- 
ter can be summarized as follows: 

hermeneia or elocutio: the pre-given written text; 

hermeneia or interpretatio (translatio): the interpretation or translation of the 
text; 

hermeneia or explicatio: the text of the interpreter as the result of his or her 
interpretation. 

According to this list, the place of the hermeneutical art is hermeneia = interpreta- 
tio, and perhaps in addition, hermeneia = explicatio. Further aspects must be added 
to this scheme very soon. 

Thus the meaning of hermeneia if used in the combination “hermeneutical" art 
must be distinguished from the use of hermeneia in Aristotelian formal logic. There 
is, however, a discipline that is of significance for both disciplines. The knowledge 
of grammar is already a necessary presupposition in classical antiquity for the lowest 
level of the hermeneutical arts, namely, grammatical interpretation. Grammatical 
considerations concerning logical grammar are of significance for traditional logic as 
well. They are of significance not only for the theory of propositions, but also for the 
categories and the syllogisms. This connection is used in recent considerations about 
possible links between hermeneutics and analytic philosophy of language.' It was, 
however, of no significance in the earlier development of hermeneutical conscious- 
ness. 



§2. The philological-rhetorical syndrome 

It is a well-known fact in the history of ideas that the words expressing a certain con- 
cept in different phases of its development can be different in the course of this de- 
velopment. Nevertheless, very often it is not easy to discover whether this is the case 
or not. The first phase of the history of hermeneutics is a good example. The term 
“hermeneutics” was used as a general technical term exclusively for the methodical 
viewpoints used in the exegesis of the Scripture by the church fathers.^ But the 
Greek and Latin philologists and rhetoricians had alrady developed similar methodi- 



' I neichen (62) p 248: 
^ Goclenius (42): 
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cal viewpoints, and the church fathers used what was known to them through the 
pagan educational system of late Classical Antiquity. 

In Plato we find a hint leading in the right direction. According to the Epinomis, 
those who practice the hermeneutical art, the hermeneutike techne, are called exege- 
tai. Exegesis, interpretation, is the word that sets us on the right track. In the Helle- 
nistic period the art of interpretation is called grammatike exegesis, though occasion- 
ally we also find hermeneia eis ti. ' The term “grammatical interpretation” should not 
be understood in the narrow sense of grammar as a linguistic theory of the rules of 
written and spoken speech alone. Grammar in connection with exegesis means first 
of all that the object of interpretation is written speech. Second, the grammatical art 
includes a tier of techniques, where the higher level always presupposes mastery of 
the lower levels. Various different systems are known.^ For our purpose it will be 
sufficient to summarize the basic structure shared by most of these systems: 

1 . The art of meticulous and precise reading through which the written text is 

brought to speech 

2. The art of reconstructing and correcting corrupted texts 

3. Exegesis in the broader sense of grammatical exegesis 

a. Grammatical interpretation in the narrower sense mentioned above 

b. Etymology 

c. Explanation of technical terms and historical facts 

d. Interpretation of rhetorical and poetic figures. 

4. Aesthetic and literary criticism. 

With some modification, this tier of techniques determines the structure of the fur- 
ther development of methodical hermeneutics. Augustine and other church fathers 
used their philological and rhetorical training in their interpretations of the Scrip- 
tures, and transmitted the art to the Middle Ages. The humanists of the Renaissance 
rediscovered the original sources of the system in classical literature. The philolo- 
gists of the nineteenth century studied these sources very seriously. All this will be 
considered in the next chapters. The more developed systems of the hermeneutics of 
the nineteenth century are still influenced by the system of the art of grammar devel- 
oped in Classical Antiquity. 

The terms “philologisf ’ and “philology”, as well as “grammar,” and “grammarian” 
had a much broader meaning in late Classical Antiquity than today. Today “philol- 
ogy” is a synonym for “linguistics.” Sometimes the interpretation of poetry and liter- 
ary history restricted to the history of poetry is included. The art of grammar is used 
in two different aspects by the philologists of late classical antiquity. On the one 
hand, it denotes grammar in the narrower sense of level 3a above, i.e., the level of 
the grammatical interpretation of texts. On the other hand, it means the whole system 
of the philologists’ methodical tools, i.e., the whole list of levels given above and 
their implications. Universal erudition or education is what can be achieved with the 
aid of such methodical approaches, and the philologist, later the humanist, is the one 



^ Cf. Grondin (44) n. 12: There is no continuity in the history of hermeneutics. 

^ PRE, vol. 7. s.v. Grammatik, DNP; vol. 4 s.v. Grammatiker; Kuch (74) pp. 28ff. 55f. 79ff. on Plutarch. 
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who has this universal erudition, and with it, universal wisdom. “Grammarian”- 
understood literally as the master of written speech-is, therefore, often used as a 
synonym for “philologist.” The universal erudition of philologia includes all wis- 
dom: the wisdom of divine revelation, of poetry, and of the law, but also of the sci- 
ences and philosophy, because all this wisdom is laid down in written speeches. The 
proper understanding of written speeches in all of these cases requires the art of 
grammar. The art of grammar is the art of the philologist. All wisdom available in 
writing is thus part of the wisdom of the philologist. 

In their own self-understanding, the philologists were by no means restricted to the 
knowledge of what was said. They claimed to know what the truth is much better 
than the philosophers do. They had two arguments. The first is that the art of gram- 
mar includes the art of literary criticism, of critique. With respect to poetry, critique 
asks the question of whether it reveals true beauty or not. With respect to laws it asks 
the question of whether it is a true, i.e., just law or not. And with respect to philoso- 
phical texts, it asks whether they reveal true wisdom or not. The second argument is 
of even greater significance. One of the arts known to the philologist and-applied by 
the philologist, in the art of grammar, to the interpretation of rhetorical figures-is the 
art of rhetoric. According to Quintilian and others,' rhetoric is by no means restricted 
to the art of elegant style in speeches. On the one hand the orator as vir bonus, is the 
virtuous man who has acquired a universal erudition, i.e., he must also be a philolo- 
gist. Beyond that, he is the master of invention and the master of applying his knowl- 
edge to actual practical cases and, in addition, the master of convincing the commu- 
nity, the polls. On the other hand, the philosopher is restricted to the know-ledge of 
wisdom and does not know how to apply it. The latter knowledge is the knowledge 
of the rhetorician, who is at the same time a philologist, and of the philologist, who 
is, at least potentially, also a rhetorician. The art of rhetoric-and, in the case of po- 
etry, the rules of poetics as a branch of rhetorics in the most general sense-has in ad- 
dition a function in the creation of texts, i.e., the creation of the texts subject to pos- 
sible interpretations by the philologists. In modem terms it can be said that the phi- 
lological-rhetorical syndrome is guided by the principle of the unity of interpretation 
and application. Gadamer noticed that for hermeneuticists in the nineteenth century 
the dimension of application was lost and neglected and must be restored.^ 

The following scheme summarizes what is involved: 

elocutio: the texts and the art of creating perfect speeches with the aid of 
rhetoric; 

interpretatio: the art of grammar in the broad sense; 

explicatio/applicatio: the explication of the text is inseparably connected with 
the application to concrete situations with the aid of rhetoric. 



' Quintilian (96), book 2, chapter 1 on rhetoric and grammar, book 12, chapter 1 on rhetoric and 
philology. 

2 

Kuch (74) p. 103. “Application” is not an old term. Gadamer found it in the biblical hermeneutics of the 
Pietists. The unity of philology and rhetoric is a better example for the principle of the unity of 
interpretation and application in the early development of hermeneutics. 
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If the philological-rhetorical syndrome represents universal education and univer- 
sal wisdom, then it must be, as such, free from contradictions and tensions. Accord- 
ing to the philological-rhetorical syndrome the literary tradition has to reveal the true 
ideal of humanity and human community, and this ideal is an obligation that binds 
the vir bonus, the virtuous man, according to the philological-rhetorical syndrome. 
Tradition is therefore a binding force, and tradition can only be understood as an in- 
trinsic unity. The modem understanding of history implies that there are cultures and 
ancient epochs of our own culture given at a historical distance. This means that they 
represent a cultural context for us that is by no means our own and may be incom- 
patible with it. It follows that the hermeneutical consciousness in the classical philol- 
ogical-rhetorical syndrome is a-historical for the modem conception of history. But 
in Classical Antiquity, there is a specific literary genre, the genre of so-called histo- 
ries. The question is therefore what the meaning of history was for Classical Antiq- 
uity. The question is also of significance for the proper understanding of level 3c i.e., 
the explanation of technical terms and historical facts. 

The meaning of historein in the early stages of the development of Greek literature 
was to investigate facts.' Quite different kinds of facts have been the subject matter 
of such investigations, e.g., events, persons, gods, and last not least, nature in all of 
its aspects. The genre of historiai was the literary genre in which the findings of such 
investigations were reported. The results of investigations about animals, e.g., by Ar- 
istotle, are published under the title Peri ta zoa Awtonai-usually quoted with the 
Latin title Historia animalium. This connotation of history is, of course, not lost to- 
day. We have museums of natural history and what they offer are collections of 
facts. The meaning of “historical” in level 3b of the art of grammar, i.e., the explana- 
tion of the meaning of words and historical facts, is the same. It is the task of the 
grammarian to explain (a) all facts mentioned in the text that are not explained by the 
text itself; and (b) all unusual words that refer to facts that might not be known to the 
reader. 

The further question concerns the sense in which history was understood in, e.g., 
the writings of Thucydides, Sallust, Livius, and Tacitus, who, among others, created 
the literary genre that is called historical in a narrower sense. A first step in the de- 
velopment was to narrow down the scope of the types of investigations that are usu- 
ally called historical. History in this narrower sense is understood as an investigation 
about certain people, their deeds, and the events they caused or suffered. The Ro- 
mans introduced the famous formulation that history is about res gestae, i.e., things 
done by human beings. The topic of such histories included first of all chains of 
events, mostly very recent events, like the Peloponnesian War. Thucydides was in- 
volved in this war himself Thus he could be called the first great journalist and re- 
porter, and also the first scientific historian. But his report is not scientific in the 
sense of the histories, e.g., of Droysen, in the nineteenth century. It is not, in other 
words, a methodologically guided reconstruction of past events with the aid of writ- 
ten sources and silent witnesses. His report has been called scientific because he used 
general knowledge about human behavior, the military arts, and economics in his ex- 



1 



What follows is a summary of some of the main results of the investigations of Press (93). 
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planations of what happened. But that is what is also done in a responsible report in a 
news magazine. 

Histories of this sort, but also histories of famous and fascinating persons like 
Alexander, have been read, on the one hand, because they were interesting and enter- 
taining. But on the other hand, they were also of value from the rhetorical point of 
view, rhetoric understood in the broad sense of classical antiquity. They served as 
examples of the possibilities of human nature as well as of good and evil, virtue and 
vice. In principle there was no doubt that both human nature and the ideal of human- 
ity has never changed and will never change in the course of history. Change in his- 
tory was regular change, understood either as a steady decline from a golden age rep- 
resenting perfect virtues or as a cyclic change. In contrast, historical development in 
the modem sense reveals radical, revolutionary changes, and the main task of re- 
search is the explanation of such changes. There is, in addition, an awareness of 
radical differences between our ideas about ethical norms and the ethical norms of 
other past and present cultures, though an attempt to judge them from our own point 
of view is not a task of modem historical research. Given the philological-rhetorical 
syndrome, however, it is only possible to judge other cultures either as barbaric or as 
more or less perfect expressions of the universal ideal of humanity. 

The history beyond histories of this sort has its genesis, and this genesis begins in 
classical antiquity, but it does not end there. The beginnings are rather mdimentary. 
Many histories could be centered around certain places and towns. The history of 
Rome Ab urbe condita of Titus Livius and the histories of Sallust are examples. 
What is offered is, however, a collection of histories written for Romans about res 
gestae related to Rome, but also serving as examples of Roman virtue and of the de- 
cline of Roman virtue. 

Two other historical genres are essential for the further development of historical 
literature. The first are the annals. The first annals in Rome were written for admin- 
istrative purposes and were not published. They served, however, as materials for 
later historians who included them in their histories. ^ The annals served furthermore 
as paradigms for the published chronicles in the Byzantine Empire and later in the 
Middle Ages. 

The first so-called universal histories were by no means universal histories in the 
modem sense, i.e., histories of different cultures, their development, and their rela- 
tions to each other. In the beginning-i.e., immediately after Thucydides at the time of 
the empire of Alexander-Ephoros compiled a universal history as a collection of all 
the news provided by local histories. The collection is not restricted to the Greek tra- 
dition. The barbarians or people living on the border of the world were included. 
This universal history was a universal geography as well. Ephoros, like Thucydides 
before him, was interested only in contemporary history, i.e., in the last fifty years 
and the previous thirty years in particular. Since no reliable sources, but only myths, 
were available for the old times, he refused to include them in his historical investi- 
gations. Thus it could be said^ that his world history, wandering through one part of 
the world after the other, has the character of a world newspaper. 



^ Schwartz (108) pp. 35ff, 73ff. 
^ Schwartz (108) pp. 3ff. 
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After the establishment of the Roman empire at the time of Caesar, the universal 
history of Diodoros' had another character. Using annals, history was traced back in 
time. The mythological tradition was used to fill the gap beyond the annals and other 
written reports. The universal history was thus a combination of reported historical 
facts and mythology. Hence it was also possible to give an account of universal his- 
tory via universal secondary myths like the Aeneid of Virgil. Universal history is a 
topic for Classical Antiquity only within the broader framework of the mythological 
tradition. The limits of the possibilities for the development of a real historical con- 
sciousness in Classical Antiquity are obvious. The historical space of the time of 
Ephoros is 150 years, and if myths are excluded, only 50 years are left. Even at the 
time of Diodoros the available space for writing history, including myths was re- 
stricted to 500 years, and everything that possibly be could reported was immediately 
connected with the historical development of the writer’s own culture. 

The philological-rhetorical syndrome can therefore be understood as a specific 
phase in the development of hermeneutical consciousness. The following three prop- 
erties are characteristic and essential for this type of hermeneutical consciousness: 

1. The literary tradition is considered as a whole including all truths, values, and 
duties-in short, it includes the true ideal of humanity represented in the writers’ own 
literary tradition. 

2. Interpretation and application are connected in an indivisible unity. This unity is 
present in late Classical Antiquity as the indivisible unity of philology and rhetoric. 
The rules for interpreting texts are neither more nor less than the mles for creating 
perfect texts and speeches. 

3. The philological-rhetorical syndrome is a-historical, if history is understood in 
the modem sense. The philological-historical syndrome dominating the nineteenth 
century presupposes eighteen hundred years in the development of hermeneutical 
consciousness. 

The ideals of the philologists and their claims were challenged in last phase of 
Classical Antiquity. They could be challenged because a rich literary tradition of 
several hundred years had in fact produced tensions threatening its unity and har- 
mony. The first challenge is the tension between the philosophers and the philolo- 
gists. It can be said that the critique given by the philologists of philosophy and its 
tmth is an answer and a challenge to Plato’s criticism of the hermeneus, the poets 
and the rhapsodes and their claims. This answer was armed with a methodical ap- 
proach in interpretation, the art of grammar. It was primarily the Stoics and the 
commentators on Aristotle who renewed the criticism of Plato. What they said now 
was that the philologist ends with a collection of facts, but does not recognize the 
tmth. Philologists know what is written, but they cannot know the tmth. Only philo- 
sophical investigations can decide whether what was or is written is tme or not.^ The 
old dispute of the philosopher on the one hand and the prophet-poet as the herme- 
neus of the gods plus the rhapsode as the hermeneus of the prophet-poet on the other 



^ Schwartz (108) pp. 35ff. 
^ Kuch (74) pp. 75, lOOff. 
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is now transformed into the opposition between the philosopher who carries out a 
philosophical critique of the tradition and the philologist (and later the humanist) as 
the warden of a positive application of the tradition. 

And this is one of the disputes governing the whole development of Western cul- 
ture, leading to periods of strict opposition. Hegel’s arguments against the historical 
school in the beginning of the nineteenth century is an example. But there are also 
periods in which both sides together are opposed to other powers governing the 
Western mind, e.g., the church and its tradition, or in the more recent times, the natu- 
ral sciences and scientific method in general. An example for such an alliance is 
Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics. 

There is one tension in the development of the literary tradition of Classical Antiq- 
uity that could not be denied by the philologists: the tension between the system of 
values of the old mythological tradition, and the ethical and theoretical theses of the 
philosophers. The criticism of the theoretical and first of all the ethical implications 
of myths by the philosophers-a citicism practiced in the beginning by the Sophists 
and in the end by the Stoics-had devastating consequences. In particular a philoso- 
phical criticism of positive religion from the ethical point of view is one of the most 
effective tools in the destruction of religious myths and beliefs. Ironically, the phi- 
lologists could bridge the gap only with the aid of philosophical ideas provided from 
the Stoa. The Stoics themselves tried to bridge the gap between their own philoso- 
phical ideas about human ethical conduct (and human nature) and the old mythology 
and its religious ideas by means of allegorical interpretation as a new hermeneutical 
principle. According to this new principle, there is a latent higher meaning behind 
the verbal meaning of the myths. The verbal meaning is accessible to the rabble. The 
higher meaning is accessible only to the wise and initiated. The work of the Stoics is 
an attempt to bridge the opposition between philology and philosophy. But the tech- 
nique of allegorical interpretation has been applied again and again in cases of obvi- 
ous tensions between older and younger layers of the literary tradition in different 
cultural situations. Several instances of such applications can be found in late Classi- 
cal Antiquity, the early Christian periods, and the medieval tradition. A modified 
version of such a hermeneutics of polysemy and latent meaning has been developed 
in the modem framework of philosophical hermeneutics by Paul Ricoeur. ^ 

The task of the philosophy of culture developed by the later Stoa was last but not 
least a justification of the new hermeneutical principle for philologists and philoso- 
phers. It was used in different modifications by others for the same purpose. Ac- 
cording to the philosophy of culture of the Stoics, everyone knew the trath in the 
golden age at the beginning of human history. But the virtue and wisdom of the 
golden age vanished in the further development of humankind. At this point, the last 
wise and just men, also inspired by the gods, invented the art of writing. The purpose 
of writing was to preserve the vanishing wisdom for future generations. But the wis- 
dom had to be disguised because the conupted and uneducated rabble was unable to 
understand undisguised tmth. The disguise was the obfuscated myth and externally 
imposed divine laws. Those who were able to find their way back to undisguised 
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wisdom and justice will re-discover the truth hidden in myth and law with the aid of 
allegorical interpretation. 

Our knowledge of the late philosophy of culture is restricted to the reports of 
fragments. But it left its traces in various secondary myths invented and modified in 
different cultural contexts serving the purpose of a justification of allegorical inter- 
pretation in these different contexts. ' 

The most serious challenge for the philologists, one that proved to be fatal in the 
end, was the onslaught of the late Skeptics. Skepticism, as the titles of Sextus Em- 
piricus’s books indicate,^ was directed not only against the philosophers, i.e., the 
dogmatists, but also Against the Professors, i.e., the scientists and scholars-including 
the grammarians or professors, i.e., the philologists. Sextus Empiricus was the first to 
find a vicious circularity in the art of the grammarians, i.e., what was later called the 
circle in hermeneutics. But the real significance of skepticism for the development of 
hermeneutical consciousness is the method of the school of Sextus Empiricus and its 
final judgment on tradition as a possible source of trath. Literary tradition for this 
school was no longer a source of truth, but rather a source of falsehood. The Skeptics 
studied the tradition only in order to discover diaphonies, i.e., contradictions in the 
tradition, and they tried to prove that arguments can be given for both sides such that 
a final decision about the truth or falsity of one or the other side is impossible. For 
them this was the final proof that the striving for truth in general was an agonizing 
waste of time and the main obstacle to the tranquillity of the soul. 

The attitude of the Skeptics toward the tradition is thus diametrically opposed to 
the attitude of the philologists. But they have a common ground. Both consider tradi- 
tion as a unity. They share the common conception of history found in Flellenistic 
culture. Tradition is a whole for both parties. For the Skeptics it represents universal 
falsehood, and is therefore without any value. For the philologists it reveals the true 
ideal of humanity, and is therefore of the highest value. This distinguishes the Skep- 
ticism of Classical Aantiquity from all forms of modem skepticism, and especially, 
from the relativism of modem historism. Skepticism implies a new type of herme- 
neutical consciousness. Tradition is not the source of tmth, it is a bag full of false- 
hoods. Such a radical turn in hermeneutical consciousness was later shared only by 
very few people and never had an impact on the development of hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. But the possibility of rejecting large parts of one’s own tradition-and 
later of other traditions deviating from the part of tradition that was still recognized 
as tme-is from now on a part of the further development of hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. The early Christian apologetics and later on the church fathers used this 
model in their rejections of the pagan tradition and later of other traditions.^ 



^ Reinhard (98) pp. 398-401, 431; StrauB (127) pp. 87ff. esp. 118. 

^ Sextus Empiricus (120), books 1 and 2. 
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^ Reading Gadamer (40), (40a), part 2, II. 1. a. ii, the overwhelming impression is that the Enlightenment 
invented the suspicion against the tradition. But for hermeneutical consciousness and its development, 
suspicion against and the rejection of the authority of the tradition is not at all an invention of the 
Enlightenment. Both are necessary moments in the structure of the development of hermeneutical 
consciousness as such. 
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§3. The exegetic-homiletic syndrome 

The distinction between the Latin and Greek branch of early Christian and Patristic 
literature has its justification. But it should also be kept in mind that both traditions 
are inseparable in the first four centuries because both are means for the development 
of the literary tradition of the Christian church. The final separation took place with 
the Fall of Rome in 476. What follows in the West are four hundred years of the 
really dark ages. There are no such ruptures of the historical developments of the 
following centuries in the East-above all, but not merely, in the Byzantine Empire. 
The Eastern Church enjoyed an uninterrupted development of its own literary 
traditions, its own educational system, and its own hermeneutical consciousness from 
the beginning to the steady decline of the Byzantine empire during the Middle Ages. 
But there is a point of no return for the literary tradition of Classical Antiquity. 
Before 527 the Christian church was still involved in the struggle with the 
remainders of the Hellenistic culture. The emperor Justinian made the final step. He 
completed the unification of church and state when he expelled the last philosophers. 
Sophists, and philologists from his empire and closed their schools in 529. To 
analyze the structure of this development is the task of this section. It is not only the 
Latin Patristic literature, but also the Latin literature of the fourth and the fifth 
century that is the basis for the intellectual development in the West during the 
Western Middle Ages. Thus the hermeneutical consciousness manifesting itself in 
this literature will be considered in the next chapter in the context of the 
development of hermeneutical consciousness in the Middle Ages. 

The evolution of the literary tradition of antiquity, in spite of its fragmentation, can 
still be comprehended as a unity. The contents of many other cultural and religious 
traditions could be integrated into that unity. The glue holding it together in a fragile 
tolerance was the military power and the administration of the Roman Empire. Only 
the Judeo-Christian tradition was in the long run neither willing nor able to blend 
into that cultural context. The core of this latter tradition was a collection of texts 
belonging to the unity of the eminent text that governed the tradition: the Holy 
Scriptures understood as the true revelation and as the word of the one God. Myth, 
prophecy, law, poetry, and occasional philosophical reflections were not organized 
in a system of different literary genres. They occur as aspects pertaining to the unity 
of the core of holy eminent texts. The task of the developing Christian literature was 
the exegesis of the eminent texts, including the defense of its own new religion in 
apologetic literature and preaching, i.e., homiletic literature. Another soon develop- 
ing branch was the monastic-ascetic literature of the Christian monks. The general 
task of the literature, now also including church law, was to be the warrant for the 
unity and stability of the church through generations. The Torah had precisely this 
function for Israel. For the Christians the Christian church was the community of the 
new people of God, and the task of Christian literature was, apart from all other pur- 
poses, to be the warrant of the unity of the people of God. The Greek word for 
church is ekklesia. It should be kept in mind that ekklesia in Greek originally meant 
the assembly of all citizens to elect some citizens to represent them as the sovereign 
of the polis. 
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The majority of the different literary genres had no function for the preservation of 
the unity of the empire in late Classical Antiquity. Only one genre could be identified 
with the unity of the state itself, and that was the law. The Romans had some de- 
mands for a minimal religious recognition of the emperor and with him the empire. 
Below that level they were tolerant, a circumstance that was also partially rooted in a 
philosophically motivated lack of serious engagements in religious affairs. Tolerance 
is nothing other than the ability to live with a diversified, fragmented, and incom- 
patible literary tradition. Like other prophetic religions defining the unity of a people 
verbally or metaphorically as a church, i.e., the community of the chosen people of 
God, Christianity had very limited space for tolerance. Christianity had the tendency 
either to separate itself from the world, and that means the state, or to be recognized 
by the state as the final arbiter in all questions of human belief and human conduct. 
This is neither a statement about the essence of the teachings of Christ nor a state- 
ment about the inner essence of Christian belief. It is a statement about a political 
and social attitude of the Christian church at this time and later in the Middle Ages in 
Western Europe, and the same tendencies can be found in many other religions and 
churches in other places and times. 

A partial answer to the question of why the second tendency was victorious at the 
end of late Classical Antiquity can be found in the structure of the hermeneutical 
consciousness of the time. The relative tolerance of the Roman-Hellenistic culture 
was a necessary consequence of the dissonances developed in its tradition. The 
fragmentation of the tradition, for individuals as well as for the society in general, 
created the yearning for a religion that was capable of representing unitary unbroken 
authority and providing clear and simple rules for human conduct. A religion offer- 
ing an answer to this yearning had a chance of achieving the goal of the second ten- 
dency. In the sixth century under Justinian the empire finally embraced this possibil- 
ity without further compromises. 

The development leading to the final unification of church and state in the East 
had a long and violent prehistory. The radical turn against the Hellenistic tradition 
started early with the destruction of the pagan temples. It proceeded with the perse- 
cution of scholars and the closing of their libraries, e.g., in 391 during the period of 
the anti-pagan measures of Patriarch Theophilos in Alexandria. A next step was the 
prohibition of all writings against Christianity in 448, and the final step was the ex- 
pulsion of the philosophers and the closing of all Hellenistic schools by Justinian in 
529. The development was accompanied by a similar process of purging within the 
church. In order to defend the unity of the church’s own tradition, new heretic teach- 
ings were “cut off”' It is characteristic for this new type of trath-bearing literary tra- 
ditions that it understood its own unity against the background of the rejection not 
only of literary traditions outside the tradition, but also of all opinions developed in 
its own context that seemed to be threats to the unity of the tradition. It had its un- 
compromised victory in Byzantium. The heritage of classical antiquity vanished al- 
most completely, even in the schools for the administrators of the empire. There is an 



' In Greek and in Latin in the Patristic literature, both hairesis and secta have the connotation of being 
separated, verbally cut off from the universal catholic truth. The main sources for the concept and its 
application can be found in the De haeresibus liber by Epiphanias of Cypros (31) and its extensions by 
St. Jean Damascene (66). 
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interesting indicator for the attitude of hermeneutical consciousness of the church in 
Byzantium at the end of the first millennium. At this time the church translated its 
literature for the now Christianized Slavic nations. Very soon the Slavic literature 
was the richest literature in Europe outside the Greek and the Latin tradition. Except 
for some writings of Galen and some pseudepigrapha, not one source from the an- 
cient Greek legacy was translated. ^ 

Traces of the heritage of the ancients survived hidden in private and state-related 
collections. It took more than four hundred years in the Byzantine Empire before a 
renewed interest in the literature of the old philosophers and poets had a chance to 
prepare a renaissance of this tradition. But it was by no means a renewal in the edu- 
cational system of the church or church-related institutions like the universities in the 
West; instead, the renewal took place in the schools for educating high ranking ad- 
ministrators of the empire. Thus from the very beginning the renewal had a much 
more worldly character than the first steps back to the tradition of the philosophical, 
juridical, and medical tradition of classical antiquity had in the Scholastic system of 
higher learning in the West.^ It influenced the development in the West later in the 
early stages of the Renaissance, mediated by immigrants after the fall of Byzantium 
in 1453. 

The foundations for the development of the requirements necessary to meet the 
challenge of the following centuries were laid in the structure of the hermeneutical 
consciousness of the early Christian apologetics. Given the fragmentation of the pa- 
gan literary tradition, it was easy to show that the pagan literary tradition was a bag 
full of contradictions. Whether consciously or not, they applied the well-known 
techniques of the Skeptics. The Christian faith and its tradition, on the contrary, is an 
undivided unity, and contains the complete and catholic, i.e., universal truth. This at- 
titude was later radicalized and systematized in the reports about sects and heresies 
compiled by the church fathers in books usually called De haeresibus liber. Heresies 
contradict each other and contradict themselves. Therefore they are false, morally 
rotten, and have to be rejected. The philosophical schools of the ancients were sim- 
ply treated as a special groups of heresies, sects. Heretics must be persecuted because 
they are a danger to the salvation of true believers. 

In the beginning there were other attitude toward the tradition in the Judeo- 
Christian literature. Attempts were made to introduce neo-Platonic mystical ideas 
and elements of Gnosticism into the literary tradition of Christianity with the aid of 
allegorical interpretations.^ The Jewish neo-Platonic philosophers in Alexandria, first 
of all Philo Judaeus, developed a philosophical system together with a comprehen- 
sive interpretation of the Torah. Aristobul, according to Eusebius, invented a modifi- 
cation of the Stoic theory of culture. The golden age became the age of Noah. His 
sons invented philosophy and the sciences in that time. The prophets of Israel were 
the last wise and just men, and the Egyptians and then the Greek philosophers 
learned their wisdom from them. But they misunderstood most of it because they 
were godless people. This secondary myth was accepted by the Christian church fa- 



^ Seebohm (1 1 1) part 3, section A, ab. 

^ Haussig (46) pp. 429ff. 
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^ On the original roots and the development of the Gnosis see Jonas (69). 
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thers. The first was probably Eusebius of Caesarea. Traces of this tradition can be 
found not only in the Byzantine and Slavic universal histories, but even in the first 
universal history of philosophy in Western Europe, written in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. ^ 

In addition, an analogue of allegorical interpretation also surfaced in the earliest 
stages of Christian literature. The first and in part rejected old tradition was the Jew- 
ish tradition, i.e., the Old Testament and rabbinic tradition. The gap had to be 
bridged. The first traces of the so-called typological interpretation can be found in 
the New Testament itself in the Gospel of Luke and in Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians.^ The principle of the typological interpretation is that the New Testament and 
later the dogmatic system of the church represents the archetype of truth. The Old 
Testament contains only the ektype that foreshadows the archetype. Thus, e.g., the 
three angels visiting Abraham have to be interpreted as a foreshadowing of the 
Christian dogma of the Holy Trinity. The justification for such an interpretation in 
general is Christ himself, who was foreshadowed in the prophecies of the coming 
Messiah in the Old Testament. 

In 553 and after a long struggle, the Fifth Ecumenical Council in Byzantium elimi- 
nated allegorical interpretations used for the purpose of connecting the Christian lit- 
erary tradition with other literary traditions. Only typological interpretation was ad- 
mitted, because it was sanctioned by the New Testament itself This was the end of 
all attempts to combine neo-Platonic ideas and Gnostic elements with the Christian 
tradition. The attitude toward the Hellenistic tradition that had predominated since 
the time of the apologetics-an attitude uncompromisingly opposing the pagan, the 
philosophical, and the heretic tradition-had its final victory. Only traces of the old 
literary tradition were left in the writings of canonized church fathers like Origines, 
monastic-ascetic literature written by famous monks, abbots, or pseudepigrapha like 
the writings of Dionysios Areopagita (Pseudo-Dionysius). Their real origin was un- 
known for a long time. The wide-spread verdict was that it is useless to study the old 
literary tradition and to apply its truths, even if this was possible only by means of 
allegory. 

It is true that many traces of the old literary tradition can be found in the Latin 
Christian Patristic literature as well as in the Greek Patristic literature. (The late Latin 
literature of the fourth and fifth century is a special case and will be considered in the 
next section). But these traces have to be evaluated in the context of an analysis of 
the governing hermeneutical consciousness of this literary tradition. 

(1) Patristic theologians developed philosophically tinted dogmatic systems only in 
their struggles with heresies. For this purpose they used philosophical terminology 
without mentioning the sources and often changing the meaning of the terms. For a 
long time no attempts were made to explain the logical and specifically ontological 
meaning of concepts like ousia and hypostasis used in the dogmatic system of the 
church. Beginning in the sixth century, the church had to fight the heresy of the 
Monophysits surviving first of all in Alexandria and Syria. The Monophysits re- 
ceived strong intellectual support from Johannes Philoponos Tritheites, a philoso- 



^ Cf. Brucker ( 12 ), vol. 1 ; Eusebius of Caesarea ( 34 ) reports that Aristobul is the inventor of this story. 
2 Luke 24 : 27 ; Gal. 4 : 21 - 24 . 
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pher and commentator on Aristotle who became a Christian only later in his life. 
Philoponos pointed out that the dogma of the Holy Trinity, i.e., one ousia in three 
hypostaseis and the dogma of the two natures in one person, two ousiai in one hy- 
postasis, i.e., Christ, are meaningless within the framework of Aristotle’s philosophy 
and logic. It took more than a hundred years before St. Jean Damascene provided the 
church with a satisfactory answer. His main work was a systematic presentation of 
the dogmatic system of the church, the Pege gnoseos, Source of Knowledge. The 
Source of Knowledge was introduced by the Dialectic, a short exposition of basic 
logical and ontological concepts following the order of the Introduction to the Cate- 
gories of Porphyry and parts of Aristotle’s Categories. He changed what had to be 
changed in order to accommodate the use of the terms in the dogmatic system. ' The 
books of St. Jean Damascene were recognized as an official doctrine by the Ortho- 
dox Church. They settled the matter once and for all in the East. No attempts were 
ever made to develop further philosophical reflections on the basic conceptions of 
the Christian faith. The development in the West was entirely different. Seen from 
here, but only seen from here, St. Jean Damascene can be considered as one of the 
pioneers of the development of medieval theology and philosophy. 

(2) Especially in their commentaries on the Genesis, i.e., the creation of the world, 
some educated church fathers like Basilius Magnus in the fourth century used the 
philosophical and scientific writings of Classical Antiquity.^ No names of the au- 
thors of these sources is mentioned in this literature. An explication of the guiding 
principle concerning such use can be found in the writings of Basilius Magnus and 
elsewhere, and it is mentioned by St. Jean Damascene as well: namely, the principle 
that nothing in the literature of the pagans can be recognized as true if it cannot be 
found also with the aid of simple of verbal interpretation, i.e., without using allegori- 
cal techniques, in the Bible. It will be shown later that a prima facie similar principle 
applied in the West had other intentions. St. Jean Damascene mentions Aristotle 
twice, but no reader without knowledge of Aristotle’s Organon can recognize that 
except for some deviations necessary for dogmatic purposes virtually everything said 
in the Dialectic had been adopted from Aristotle. The names of Plato and Aristotle 
were known. But the sources for the material from Aristotle and for the compara- 
tively positive evaluation of Plato are the books on heresies and the universal chroni- 
cles by Byzantine monks. 

(3) Though allegorical interpretation was prohibited by the Fifth Council, some of 
the writings of church fathers including such elements were in fact recognized as be- 
longing to the true tradition. The neo-Platonic origin of their speculations was un- 
known for centuries.^ 

(4) The principles of Stoic ethics in particular had some influence in the monastic- 
ascetic literature. Again the origin was not mentioned, and the names of the authors 
were replaced by names of church fathers and famous abbots. 

(5) Finally, all educated church fathers of the fourth century received their higher 
education in institutions dominated by scholars who were not Christians. That meant. 



^ Jean Damascene (67). 

^ Basilius Magnus (5). 
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however, that they were first of all educated in the art of grammar and the art of 
rhetoric. These arts could be applied in the exegesis of the Holy Scriptures and in 
preaching. The philological-rhetorical syndrome was transformed into the exegetic- 
homiletic syndrome in the literature of the church fathers, who now occasionally 
used the term “hermeneutics” as a name for the art of the correct exegesis of the 
Scriptures. In the West , it was Augustin in particular who systematized the herme- 
neutical principles for biblical hermeneutics. Even in his case it is almost impossible 
to discover the background of his hermeneutics of the Scriptures in the art of gram- 
mar of the ancients. 

It is often said that the church fathers saved the legacy of Greek and Roman phi- 
losophy and wisdom in their writings. It is assumed that they saved it in the downfall 
of the Western Roman Empire caused by the attacks of the barbarians. But this is 
simply false for the Eastern development, and at best a half-truth for the West. The 
Byzantine Empire was not destroyed. On the contrary, it was the second Rome ac- 
cording to the old myth, and under Justinian it was the most powerful state in the 
known world. The church enjoyed an undisturbed continuous development for centu- 
ries. The literary tradition of Classical Antiquity had been dead for centuries, and 
there is no indication in their writings that Greek church fathers were interested in 
certein aspects of the ancient heritage. Nor is there any hint in their writings that they 
thought that they owe something to the ancient heritage. For them, the study of the 
ancients was useless, harmful, and dangerous. The further development of the earlier 
Christian literary tradition in the Byzantine Empire is therefore a fascinating model 
for one possible type of development of hermeneutical consciousness. 

In late Classical Antiquity tradition was the source of all truth for the philologists 
and a bag full of falsehoods for the Skeptics. But the new hermeneutical conscious- 
ness of the Christian church distinguished between their own catholic truth and the 
contradicting falsehoods in all other traditions. The new conception of truth in the 
tradition-and the justification of its application-immediate ly implies the rejection of 
all other traditions as false. To see it this way and to act accordingly is part of the 
truth of the true tradition itself 

§4. The development of hermeneutic consciousness in the Middle Ages 

The new hermeneutical consciousness was dominant in the Orthodox Church. It was 
also the basic principle in the Roman Catholic Church. But there are additional fac- 
tors from the very beginning. The first factor is the emergence of new hermeneutical 
viewpoints guiding the biblical hermeneutics already developed in the fifth century. 
These viewpoints had either no or only small significance for the East. The second 
factor is the survival and acceptance of some traces of the literary tradition of the 
ancients. 

Augustine was by no means the father of a mle-govemed hermeneutics.' He was a 
professor of rhetoric before he became a Christian, and therfore knew the rules of the 
art of grammar as well as the rules of rhetoric. At the time of Augustine virtually all 
positions in higher education, rhetoric, philology, and philosophy were still occupied 
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by pagans. The first generations of the teachers in the catechetical and exegetic 
schools in Antioch and Alexandria received their training from scholars with Helle- 
nistic philological-rhetorical backgrounds, and sometimes also with philosophical 
backgrounds. The ingenuity of the early church fathers was to select precisely the 
elements of the old literary tradition that could be used as technical tools: the rules of 
the art of grammar, the rules of rhetoric, and the basic concepts of logic and the the- 
ory of categories. Everything else they considered useless. Augustine was no excep- 
tion in this respect. His real merit is that he invented a solid theological framework 
for the tools, including in this sense very deep speculations about the nature of God. 
Thus he indeed became the leading authority not only in medieval biblical hermeneu- 
tics, but also later for Protestant biblical hermeneutics. Since the most influential 
modem philosophical hermeneuticists, Heidegger and Gadamer, admire his specula- 
tions about verbum, the word, Augustine might be called the arch-ancestor of phi- 
losophical hermeneutics because he provided a theological-philosophical back- 
ground for biblical hermeneutics. This framework also adds a certain methodological 
problem for mle-guided hermeneutics, though rale-guided hermeneutics is a pre- 
given framework for Augustine.' 

The theological framework for the application of hermeneutical rules provided by 
Augustine has two main aspects. The first deals with the proper attitude of the reader 
and interpreter. The interpreter must examine the Scriptures in the fear of God, in pi- 
ety, and exclusively with the intention of learning the will of God. Furthermore, in- 
terpretation is worthless if it is not connected with preaching the will of God, i.e., in- 
terpreting the Scriptures without the will to apply them in preaching is worthless. 
Augustine is a perfect example of the exegetic-homiletic syndrome. The second as- 
pect is a speculative theological theory. Augustine distinguished the inner and outer 
verbum, the inner and outer word of Christ. The inner verbum is Christ who is eter- 
nally with God as the logos. The external word is Christ incarnated and the incar- 
nated word of God in the Scriptures. This very rough sketch is insufficient for the 
explication of Augustine’s theological speculation, but it is sufficient for the present 
purpose. 

Seen from a formal point of view the hermeneutical problem is the problem of how 
to achieve a proper understanding of the word of God, how to understand the final 
intention and purpose of this word, how to understand what was called later the sco- 
pus of the Scriptures in Protestant biblical hermeneutics. Athanasius already said that 
an understanding of the Bible according to the letter, understanding its verbal mean- 
ing only, is futile and deadly. Only an understanding of the Scriptures according to 
their spirit leads to true belief and salvation. Augustine gives a detailed account. The 
spirit is for him the eternal Christ as the logos. The Scriptures are the incarnated 
word of God representing the verbal meaning. The understanding of the verbal 
meaning requires the understanding of the inner word, and the understanding of the 
inner word incarnated in the Scriptures requires the attitude of the interpreter men- 
tioned above. Its ultimate presupposition is the grace of God. This framework domi- 
nates biblical hermeneutics in the Western tradition even in Protestant biblical her- 
meneutics. A secularized version of the problem is the outcome of the development 
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in the following period. The answer to the question of how to understand a text re- 
quires the understanding of the scopus of the text because the scopus determines the 
modifications in the generic form of a text. This problem was not mentioned in the 
art of grammar of the philologists in late classical antiquity. The last question in their 
system of the levels of hermeneutics is the question of the interpretation of rhetorical 
and poetical figures. Though Augustine was not the father of rule-guided hermeneu- 
tics, he was the first to raise the problem in the framework of biblical hermeneutics, 
and he proposed a theological solution. 

Augustine’s speculation is consistent, but not all problems of the Christian literary 
tradition and its claims regarding truth and falsehood can be solved with the aid of 
this aspect of his exegetic theory. The general claim of the Christian literary tradition 
to present a truth to the reader that must also be applied is in the last instance 
grounded in a group of texts presenting a truth that is absolute truth because it is the 
truth of the Word of God, and applying the truth means to obey God; to do the will 
of God; and to preach the will of God. Augustine’s theory implies an immediate en- 
counter of the true believer with the Scriptures, the outer and the inner word. Pre- 
cisely this point made his speculation very attractive for Protestant biblical herme- 
neutics. But even in the time of Augustin,-and then later with increased intensity- 
there was yet another problem. The warrant of the truth of the tradition is a small 
group of texts. Texts that have this function in a literary tradition are eminent texts in 
the most proper sense. As warrants of truth these eminent texts also served as the 
general justification for the principle that the truth claims of all other and older liter- 
ary traditions must be rejected. They are false traditions. There can be tmth in them 
only if some of their contents can be related to the truth claims of the eminent texts 
and the tradition of their interpretation. This conception of truth as truth opposed to 
falsehood, and therefore having falsehood as a necessary correlate, is essential for 
the Western Christian literary tradition. 

A consideration of the development of this tradition of interpreting the eminent 
texts reveals still further problems. The first is that there have been some heretical in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures that have to be condemned as false traditions. This 
means certain traditions of interpreting the Scriptures can be false. Second, it is not 
obvious how some of the truths of the true tradition of the church can be found in the 
verbal meaning of the Scriptures. The truth claim of the true tradition developing af- 
ter these eminent texts is a derived claim. It is justified to the extent to which the de- 
veloping tradition is a continued interpretation and application of these texts in the 
broadest sense. It is therefore possible to deny that large parts of this tradition of in- 
terpreting the text are true interpretations of the truth in eminent texts. This possibil- 
ity was not a possibility for Augustine since he stood at the beginning of such a tradi- 
tion of interpretation. The existence of the tradition is a presupposition for the exis- 
tence of the possibility of rejecting part of this tradition. For Luther and the reform- 
ers, however, it was a possibility, and they were true admirers of Augustine, because 
he provided the first presupposition for this possibility. 

The second problem and the first are connected. The dogmatic system of the 
church was the main instrument for cutting off the false Christian heretical traditions. 
But the dogmatic system is a system of truths of the church that cannot be found in 
the verbal meaning of the Scriptures. The question is how such additional truths pro- 
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vided by the tradition of the church can be justified. Augustine’s own speculations 
presuppose the dogmatic system, but taken by themselves they cannot answer the 
question of whether and how the dogmatic system-and in general the system of the 
teachings of the church-can be justified with the aid of the exegesis of the Scrip- 
tures. The system of the so-called lower and higher meaning of the Scriptures was 
able to provide a first answer. The answer was not sufficient to cover all aspects of 
the problem, but it was sufficient for the fifth century. Augustin, himself distin- 
guished a lower verbal meaning and a higher spiritual meaning of the Old Testament. 
For him the lower verbal meaning included history, etiology, and analogy. Analogy 
means in this case that while one passage of the Scriptures that prima facie contra- 
dicts another, it is actually compatible with it. Not very much is explicitly said about 
the spiritual or allegorical sense. To the extent to which the allegorical sense is spiri- 
tual, it can be said that the speculation about Christ as the inner word and the eternal 
logos has to be the guideline for allegorical interpretations. However, according to 
Augustin and Thomas of Aquinas, it is not possible to draw arguments from the alle- 
gorical sense. Arguments for this or that interpretation of the Scriptures can only be 
drawn from the literal sense. A very influential system of the different higher senses 
of the scriptures in the Middle Ages was probably invented by the abbot Cassianus 
as early as the fifth century.' Several modified systems were developed later. Tho- 
mas of Aquinas gives a thorough critical discussion of the system in the Summa the- 
ologiae? He noticed as well that it was not easy to reconcile this system with 
Augustine. Dante discussed the system and applied it in his poetry and in his poetics. 
The mnemonic verse summarizing the theory of the fourfold meaning of the scrip- 
tures was: 

Littem gesta docet, quid credos allegoria, moralis quid agas, quid speras 
anagogia. 

This needs some commentary. The verbal or literal meaning-Zittera gesta docet, 
also called the somatic or historical meaning-is the field of the grammatical art or 
lower hermeneutics. Only what has happened according to the Scriptures can be dis- 
covered in the study of the lower sense. The other aspects of the meaning of the 
Scriptures are the domain of the higher meanings. Though the term allegoria is re- 
stricted to the first of these aspects, all of them are allegorical in the general sense of 
the term. 

Allegorical interpretation-^Mid credos a/Zegona-discovers the Christian dogmatic 
system laid down in the articles of faith by the Seven Councils. Allegory originally 
had the function of building a bridge between the older levels of the tradition, i.e., 
mythology, and the truth of philosophy for the Stoics. The task now, however, was to 
close the gap between the literal sense of the Scriptures and the dogmas of the 
church. The technical terminology used in the formulas for the dogmas cannot be 
found in the words of the New Testament. It needs allegorical interpretation to dis- 



' Cassianus flourished around 400. If he is indeed the author, then this hermeneutical theory-not quite 
consistent with Augustine’s biblical hermeneutics-is as old as Augustine’s. 

'j 

^ Thomas of Aquinas (129), Quaestio I articles 9, 10. 
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cover the dogmas in this text. The higher meaning of the Scriptures in all of its as- 
pects was called the allegorical meaning by some Scholastic authorities. But for oth- 
ers, the allegorical meaning as only a part of the higher meaning. Thus the anagogi- 
cal and the moral meaning are independent parts of the system. The narrower mean- 
ing of allegorical is of interest because it is an early indicator of the possibility of 
tensions between the eminent core texts and the literary tradition of interpreting and 
applying the eminent texts. 

As for moralis quid agas, quid speras anagogia, the moral meaning of the Scrip- 
tures, i.e., the moral significance of the events reported in the verbal historical mean- 
ing, can be discovered by moral interpretation; the anagogical meaning of the Scrip- 
tures is the meaning in which the Scriptures refer to events in the future, the eschato- 
logical expectation of the Last Judgment on doomsday and the kingdom of God. 
Both are without problems. The requirement of Thomas of Aquinas for a justifiable 
interpretation of a higher meaning in the Scriptures is fulfilled in these cases. It is al- 
ready obvious from the verbal meaning of the Scriptures that the intention is to say 
something in this direction beyond the verbal sense and its historical meaning. It is 
said explicitly in the New Testament that the believer ought to follow the example of 
the words and deeds of Christ. What is said in the revelations of eschatological 
events is full of images and mysteries, but it is obvious from the literal sense that the 
intention of such passages is to speak about such events. Aquinas’s restrictions on 
the interpretations of the higher sense had weight only after the Summa theologiae. 
The more radical assumption was that every word in the Scriptures has to be under- 
stood in its literal, allegorical, moral, and anagogical meaning. 

A famous example of the radical application of the theory of the fourfold meaning 
of the Scriptures is the name of the town Jerusalem. Every occurrence of this name 
in the Scriptures means, according to the literal sense, the town Jerusalem. Accord- 
ing to the allegorical meaning it means the church of Christ. According to the moral 
meaning it means the human soul, and according to the anagogical meaning it means 
the kingdom of God. The typological interpretation of the Old Testament was not 
excluded. It was recognized as a special aspect of allegorical interpretation. The 
question of whether this system-and in general, the distinction between a verbal and 
a spiritual meaning of the Scriptures-is a transformation of the Gnostic distinction 
between the hylic, psychic, and pneumatic meaning of the Scriptures has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere. ' It can be mentioned that such a distinction belongs to the Gnostic 
heritage that slipped unnoticed into the Christian literary tradition, especially in the 
tradition of monastic-ascetic literature. But another observation is of greater signifi- 
cance for the development of hermeneutical consciousness. The application of alle- 
gorical interpretation was suspicious and even condemned by the church if the goal 
was to find a hidden neo-Platonic or other meaning behind the verbal sense. How- 
ever, the function of allegorical interpretation in the doctrine of the fourfold sense of 
the Scriptures is different. The task is to justify the teachings of the church, first of 
all the dogmatic system sanctioned by the councils. A justification seemed to be nec- 
essary because essential parts of this system cannot immediately be justified by the 
verbal meaning of the Scriptures. 



Grondin (44) pp. 44-45. 
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Augustine and patristic literature in general was not the only source for the devel- 
opment of the literary tradition in the Middle Ages. On the whole, the situation in the 
West was different from the development in the East. The attempts of Justinian to 
control the West after the downfall of Rome were not successful. The rigid purging 
of the tradition under Justinian had no impact in the West. The cultural catastrophe 
following the success of the barbaric Teutonic tribes was in this case the real presup- 
position for the rupture in the continuity of cultural development, not the decrees of a 
theocratic state. The church had other problems. The worldly power was in the hands 
of Celtic and Teutonic dukes and kings, often still pagans or half-pagans. The church 
was successful in gaining some control over the state under Charlemagne, the first 
emperor of the West, and had to struggle for more control later. But the Celtic and 
Germanic pagan traditions were initially the main concern for the church. It took 
some time before the old Celtic and Germanic sagas received their new Christianized 
version and before the tribal systems of customs were brought into a system that had 
some resemblance to a legal system. The general decline of literary culture after the 
victory of the barbarians had a long lasting influence on the further development of 
the tradition. 

The remainders of the literary heritage of Classical Antiquity had a better chance 
to survive in the Western context, even though no genuine and independent interest 
in the philosophy and poetry of the ancients can be found in the writings of the west- 
ern church fathers. Apart from the earliest, still pagan, writings of Augustine, one 
can mention at best a commentary of Marius Victorinus on Cicero’s De inventione. It 
was also not sympathy but disinterest on the part of the pagan and half-pagan rulers, 
as well as the preoccupation of the church with the Christianization of the barbaric 
pagans, that provided the presuppositions for a genuine and independent interest in 
philosophy in the writings of Boethius and Cassiodor and in the collection of infor- 
mation provided by Isidor of Seville. Even some Sophists had the opportunity to of- 
fer their services at this time in Italy. Most influential for the development of a hu- 
manistic subculture in the Middle Ages was Martianus Capella, an author who never 
embraced the Christian faith. He preserved the quasi-mythical background of the 
philological-rhetorical syndrome for the Middle Ages in his well-known poem De 
nuptiis philologiae et mercurii, i.e., the marriage of Mercury, representing rhetorics, 
and philologia} That such writings and some other texts survived was not because 
of the church fathers. They survived in collections in the monasteries (and later in the 
libraries of cathedrals) because some of the more or less educated people of the an- 
cient tradition, confronted with the dominating barbarians, thought it worthwhile to 
preserve all scraps and pieces of a cultural world drowning in the barbarian on- 
slaught; thus they preserved texts belonging belonging to their own heritage, which 
meanwhile also included the church fathers and the Holy Scriptures. 

The doctrine of the fourfold meaning of the scriptures already indicates a herme- 
neutical consciousness that was again confronted with the task of defending the unity 
of the tradition. The problem of the unity of the tradition later in the Middle Ages 
was the problem of concordantia, the concordance of the tradition. Abaelard’s 
method of sic et non is the method of a systematic search for teachings in the fradi- 



Cf. Curtius (17) pp. 47 ff; and Kuch (74) pp. 128ff. 
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tion that seemed to exclude each other-and moreover, a method that offered rules for 
how to prove that these teachings are nevertheless in concordance. One of the rules 
refers to logic and its theory of signification, while the first four belong to the realm 
of philological hermeneutics and philological critique. In case of a seeming contra- 
diction between the authorities, the rules recommend: (1) checking, whether one of 
the texts is corrupted or a pseudepigraph; (2) investigating, whether one of the au- 
thors has changed his mind in later writings; (3) determinating, in cases where the 
text is a collection of laws or canons whether they are strictly binding or not and 
whether there may be exceptions; and (4) ascertaining whether the words are used 
with different meanings by different authors; (5) only if (1) through (4) are not able 
to lead to concordance that one must investigate which thesis can be backed by better 
arguments.' The further development of the Scholastic dialectical method was also 
influenced by the techniques of interpretation used by the jurists in Bologna in their 
attempts to apply Roman law to the legal environment of the thirteenth century.^ The 
Scholastic dialectical method cannot be reduced to a system of logical rules for re- 
solving philosophical controversies. Its main task is to demonstrate the concordance 
of the tradition, a task for hermeneutical consciousness. The Summa theologiae of 
Thomas of Aquinas begins with an elucidation of the principles of interpreting the 
Scriptures, and the method of Aquinas developed to resolve controversies within the 
tradition of the Church and to demonstrate concordances very often used herme- 
neutical approaches. 

Natural reason cannot penetrate divine revelation, but natural reason must not con- 
tradict revelation. This theological principle was a principle in Patristic and Scholas- 
tic theology. The significance of this principle for hermeneutical consciousness in 
general can be stated as follows: whatever human reason has discovered and laid 
down in writing is true only if it is not opposed to the truth found in the Scriptures. 
The narrow interpretation of this conclusion dominating both in the Patristic period 
and in the East was that nothing but what is explicitly said in the Scriptures can be 
true. In other words, all truths of natural reason can be found in the Scriptures. 
Therefore, it is sufficient to study the Scriptures and the inspired interpretations of 
the church fathers sanctioned by the councils and it is useless to look for truths of 
natural reason in the writings of the ancients. But the dominating interpretation of 
this conclusion in the Middle Ages is different. The main purpose of the Scriptures is 
to reveal the truths that cannot be grasped by natural reason alone. Thus it is not nec- 
essary to assume that the Scriptures repeat everything previously revealed to natural 
reason. What has to be investigated carefully is only whether ideas of human reason 
are in contradiction with what is said in the Scriptures. If a contradiction occurs, than 
it can also be shown that what is said is already false according to the standards of 
the revelation of natural reason. However, if what is said does not contradict the 
Scriptures and is true according to the standards of natural reason, then it is true even 
if not mentioned explicitly in the Scriptures.^ 



' Petrus Abaelardus (1) pp. 1339-49, cf. Grabmann (43) pp. 199-212. 
^ Seebohm (1 15) pp. 83-105. 
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^ Thomas of Aquinas (129), Quaestio I articles 9, 10. 
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This principle had tremendous consequences for the development of hermeneutical 
consciousness in the Middle Ages. It was possible to discuss the truth claims of the 
of the ancients, especially the philosopher, i.e., Aristotle, and the jurist, i.e., Ulpian. 
It was also possible to consider the truth claims in the philosophical and medical lit- 
erary traditions of the Jews and of the Muslims, and very often truth could be found 
in them. The study of old and even foreign literary traditions became a meaningful 
task for one’s own tradition. The goal was still to determine the unity of natural rea- 
son and its concordance with revelation, but the strict separation of the true tradition 
and the other false traditions was weakened. However, not everybody was convinced 
in the long run that that either the concordance of the tradition itself or its concor- 
dance with natural reason could be secured once and for all. The new attitude of 
hermeneutical consciousness created a critical situation in which the unity of the tra- 
dition was again threatened by dissonances. It finally ended in the universal crisis of 
hermeneutical consciousness in the Reformation and the Renaissance. 

The first sign of the new critical situation was the emergence of Latin Averroism.' 
First it was suppressed by the church in the Liberal Arts Faculty, but it flourished a 
hundred years later in the medical schools in Italy and in medieval science. Particu- 
larly in the sciences, it was obvious that some theses, e.g., the eternity of the world, 
are true according to standards of natural reason, but are also in flat contradiction 
with the truth of the Scriptures. The Averroist way out was to recognize a double 
standard. On the one hand, we have the truths of natural reason, and on the other 
hand, we have the revealed truths of the Scriptures. They are not in concordance. It 
is, however, possible to recognize both truths, since the truth of revelation is differ- 
ent in kind. What is true according to revelation is true because it is determined as 
true by God’s will alone, and not because it is determined by reason. Therefore, the 
human soul can only accept these truths with its will in faith. This attitude was wide- 
spread and predominant among the scientists in the Renaissance and even in the sev- 
enteenth century.^ It was acceptable for the church in the fifteenth century because of 
certain shifts in theology. But these shifts themselves caused tensions in the unity of 
the tradition. 

According to Thomas of Aquinas, it was God’s reason that determined God’s will. 
But this is not the case in the theology of the Franciscans. For them, God’s will is 
prior to God’s reason. The will of God determines what is reasonable and what is 
not; it is accordingly the human will that accepts the divine revelation or rejects it. 
Thus the relation between humans and God is no longer a question of a relation 
within a cosmos ordered by divine reason. The devotio moderna understands faith as 
a relation between the will of the human individual and God’s will. The conflict of 
the two competing viewpoints in Scholastic medieval theology could not be bridged. 
The tradition again had its diaphony, determined by oppositions. The conflict found 
its final and radical expression later in the opposition of the Catholic and the Protes- 
tant traditions. 



^ This was condemned by the church in the twelfth century. Its initial revival in the faculties of medicine 
and its general recognition is documented in the edition of the works of Averroes in 1472. 

^ Cf., e.g., Descartes (21), part 2, first and second maxim. 
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Another change in hermeneutical consciousness immediately of significance for 
hermeneutics as a method-and one that was also a dominating factor in the final cri- 
sis-can also be traced back to the thirteenth century. Thomas of Aquinas had already 
restricted the assumption of higher meaning in the Scriptures. A higher meaning can 
only be accepted if the verbal or literal meaning in the Scriptures indicates such a 
higher meaning to be hidden behind the verbal meaning, e.g., in a likeness. Without 
such explicit instructions the search for higher meaning is wrong. But the Francis- 
cans restricted themselves exclusively to the literal meaning in their commentaries on 
the Bible. ' 

What is left for this chapter is the question of whether there are changes in the 
conception of history in the development of the exegetic-homiletic syndrome. It is 
often said that Christianity invented universal history and that universal history was 
unknown in Classical Antiquity.^ This is a quarter-truth. Augustine’s distinction be- 
tween historia sacra and historia gentium has a universal aspect only in sacred his- 
tory, the history of salvation. Its structure is determined by outstanding events-the 
Creation, the Fall, the covenant of Moses with God, the incarnation of the Word in 
Christ, and the coming kingdom of God. This conception of history is ekstatic in 
Heidegger’s sense, though he himself does not refer to it. There is no development. It 
is possible to combine it with the viewpoints of the higher interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures. They refer to the same outstanding events and determine the relation of each 
individual to these events in moral interpretation at all times. In Augustine it is also 
related to the difference between the one true tradition bound to these outstanding 
events and the false traditions belonging to the historia gentium. The truth of this 
structure is a-temporal and a-historical. 

The historia gentium, the history of worldly events, was even less detached from 
the old conception of historia. This history is a collection of different events proving 
in and of themselves that this world is evil, meaningless, and rotten. At best they can 
be used to prove that sometimes God punishes sinners and rewards the virtuous in 
this world. 

The genre of writing history did develop some new features. The chronicles writ- 
ten by monks first in the East and then in the West were chronologically ordered 
events recorded in and dated by the years in which they happened. Some of them, 
especially chronicles of the empire, had the tendency to become world chronicles. 
They included references to sacred history. But the Roman Empire in general, and 
especially the Christianized Roman Empire had was now an essential part of their 
sacred history (though this was by no means the intention of Augustine). This is the 
only point of view that justifies the thesis that the conception of universal history was 
influenced by Christianity. However, it should be not forgotten that universal history, 
including references to mythology, was alraedy known in Classical Antiquity. In the 
Middle Ages it was a christianized Virgil who still represented the conception of 
universal history from the very beginning and Virgil’s myth in its Christianized in- 
terpretation was a main factors in the new medieval vision of a universal sacred his- 



^ Nikolaus de Lyra, 1270-1349 (85). In the Reformation people said “If Lyra had not played the lyra, 
Luther would not have been able to dance” (“cwm Lyra non lyrasset, sed Luther non saltasset”). 

^ Press (93) pp. 76ff. 
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tory in chronicles and legends. ' Nevertheless this new conception was of no signifi- 
cance for the development of hermeneutical consciousness and methodical herme- 
neutical viewpoints. The link between interpretation and application was not broken. 



Chapter 2 

The Genesis of Philological-Historical Hermeneutics 

§5. Reformation and humanism 

At the end of the Middle Ages, the literary tradition was once again in a critical 
situation. The concordance of the tradition was threatened by tensions and diapho- 
nies. The real economic and political factors cannot be considered here. It is suffi- 
cient to list the factors that were immediately of significance for hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. 

(1) There was a growing tension between the eminent text, the Bible-especially 
considered from the viewpoint of a biblical hermeneutics in which the literal sense 
had priority-and the complicated dogmatic system of the church. The devotio mod- 
erna confronting the individual immediately with the word of God created a medium 
in which the heretical subculture of the Middle Ages had a chance to spread its influ- 
ence among educated people. Even the leaders of the earlier heretics, e.g., the Wal- 
densians and the Bogomiles, were simple and uneducated people. Their subculture 
had no affiliations with the universities or other educational institutions. In contrast, 
the leaders of the pre -reformatory movements, like Wycliffe and Hus, were well- 
trained scholars in theology and philosophy, especially the philosophy of Ockham. 

(2) The unity of philosophy, the sciences, and theology was lost. Science had 
gained its independence and defended it with the principles of Averroism. Philoso- 
phy, split in different schools (first of all the nominalists and the realists), served as a 
handmaiden for different theological positions. The attempt to reconcile natural rea- 
son and revelation had serious side effects. Human reason could be found in other 
literary traditions-not only inthe philosophical traditions of classical antiquity, but 
also in the further developments of philosophy and the sciences in the Jewish and 
Islamic traditions. As in in classical antiquity, it was in the last instance cultural 
contact that initiated the destruction of the unity of a tradition. 

(3) Poetry and the fine arts discovered secular topics. Poetry in particular was on 
the way to becoming an independent literary genre no longer exclusively serving the 
purposes of religion. Thus there was a new medium ready to work with, one having 
new contents not connected with Christianity. Art in general was now able to become 
the mirror of the mythology and the art of classical antiquity in the Renaissance. 

The crucial crisis of the medieval Christian tradition and its hermeneutical con- 
sciousness was the crisis in theology. The social aspects of Luther’s theology, when 
compared to other pre-reformatory and reformatory movements like the Hussites, the 
Anabaptists, and the Anti-Trinitarians, were not radical, nor did he introduce any 



^ For instance, the chronicles of Johannes Malalas, Georgios Hamartolos, and Georgios Monachos. 
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new methodical hermeneutical principles. His biblical exegesis is fundamentally 
consistent with the hermeneutical rules of Augustine, the church father who also in- 
fluenced his theology. The early Protestant principle Sriptura sancta est sui ipsius in- 
terpres-ihe Holy Scriptures are their own interpreter-is by no means opposed to the 
hermeneutical principles of Augustine. Nevertheless, Luther introduced a radical turn 
in the development of hermeneutical consciousness. 

The thesis that the Holy Scriptures could be understood in and through themselves, 
as maintained in the age of Augustine, merely meant that they could be understood 
without any reference to tradition because there was, apart from the rejected pre- 
Christian traditions, no developed Christian tradition to mediate between the eminent 
text and the interpreter. The dogmatic system developed in the Seven Councils of the 
church caused some problems, but these could be solved with the aid of allegorical 
interpretation. The principle Scriptura sancta est sui ipsius interpres had other, far- 
reaching consequences, and it is questionable whether Luther was fully aware of the 
significance of these consequences. Between Luther and Augustine, between Luther 
and the Seven Councils, stood a millennium of a literary tradition claiming to be the 
authorized interpreter of the truth of the Holy Scriptures. A renewed attempt to un- 
derstand the holy writings only in themselves, in an immediate encounter between 
the true believer and the text, is meaningful only if it is linked with the thesis that this 
previous tradition of interpretation is highly suspicious and probably false and cor- 
rupt. 

The old principles of the rejection of false traditions is now turned against the lit- 
erary tradition of the interpretation of the Scriptures by the catholic, i.e., universal 
unity of the church. The tradition of interpretation, the recognized warrant of the cor- 
rect understanding of the truths in the eminent text, is itself rejected as false. The the- 
sis that these texts can be understood immediately because they can serve as their 
own interpreter implies the thesis that a tradition of interpretation is not necessary 
and perhaps even harmful for grasping the truth in eminent texts. There are further 
implications. The first is that the Reformation created a new tradition with its own 
claim to be the only authorized interpreter of truth. The Reformation soon had its 
own fathers. The second consequence is that the suspicion against tradition as the 
warrant of true interpretation can be turned against the new tradition itself. It invites 
repetition. The mere possibility of such repetition explains the further development 
of Protestantism and its tendency toward repeated schisms. The spread of Protestant 
sectarianism multiplied the accusations against and repudiations of other false tradi- 
tions. What remained was merely the avowal to have the superior claim to the true 
Spirit. 1 

The early Protestant principle of interpretation formulated as Sriptura sancta est 
sui ipsius interpres resembles the principle known as ad yontes'-back to the sources- 
of the humanists of the Renaissance. But the similarity of these movements of re- 
newal, Reformation and Renaissance, camouflages a fundamental difference. It was 
possible for the scholars of medieval Scholasticism to study the philosophy, juris- 
prudence, and medicine of the ancients. These old teachings could be acknowledged 
as the truths of natural reason, if it could be shown that these truths are not opposed 



1 Dilthey (23) pp. 324ff. 
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to the truths of revelation. Humanists never doubted the conformity of natural rea- 
son, and hence of the teachings of the ancients, with the Christian tradition. On the 
contrary, this conformity was implied in their belief in the tradition as the warrant of 
the ideal of true humanity. What the humanists denied was the possibility of gaining 
a true understanding of the ancients, and hence of natural reason, with the aid of the 
Scholastic method, i.e., they denied that this method could be the truth-mediating 
principle of hermeneutics. They asked for new interpretations of the original old 
Latin and Greek texts. Such a rejection of the truth claim of the tradition was com- 
paratively harmless, and could even be tolerated to a certain degree by the Catholic 
Church. 

Again, we cannot entertain the question of the real factors that supported the de- 
velopment of early humanism in Italy. Essential for the development of the human- 
ists’ hermeneutical consciousness is that after a period during which poetic enthusi- 
asm for the heritage of the art of Classical Antiquity prevailed,^ the humanists started 
a more or less systematic search in the libraries of the monasteries and elsewhere for 
forgotten sources of Classical Antiquity. The Byzantine emigrants after the fall of 
Constantinople provided another significant source for the humanistic appetite for 
the treasures of the literary tradition of the ancients. But the search also discovered 
material such as the works of Quintilian and of Plutarch, which provided a new and 
more complete picture of the philological-rhetorical syndrome of Classical Antiquity. 
The ability of the Italian humanists to produce critical editions of the texts of the an- 
cients was poor; already the work of scholars in France, the Netherlands, and Ger- 
many in the sixteenth and seventeenth century was clearly of higher quality.^ It is 
nevertheless of significance that the humanists gained an idea of philological inter- 
pretation and rhetorical application with the aid of their study of ancient sources, and 
without the mediation of the church fathers and other literature known in the Middle 
Ages. After studying the logic of classical antiquity and its relations to the art of 
grammar and the art of rhetoric in the original sources, they subordinated logic to 
rhetoric according to the system of education in the Hellenistic period of classical an- 
tiquity. Having thus created their own rhetorical logic within the framework of the 
philological-rhetorical syndrome, they were ready to oppose the Scholastic method. 

The presuppositions of humanism did not in any way demand a rejection of the 
Christian tradition or parts of this tradition. In contrast to Protestantism, humanism is 
conservative, because it insists on the unbroken unity of interpretation and applica- 
tion. It is therefore by no means surprising that famous humanists like Erasmus of 
Rotterdam and others did not join the Reformation. Humanism takes the view that 
the modem and ancient traditions should be understood as a united tradition up- 
holding the ideal of trae humanitas, humanity. But this approach in understanding 
tradition was even more fragile and plagued by diaphonies than the late Hellenistic 
tradition. The desire to understand this tradition as a unity is incompatible with the 
rejection of Hellenism in the early Christian tradition. The tensions did not only 
manifest themselves in the persistent inclinations of the humanists toward heretical 
and even apostate deviations from the Christian tradition; the strained relations are 



^ Ulrichs (133) pp. 45-55. 
^ Ulrichs (133) pp. 55ff. 
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also revealed by the fact that the leaders of the Protestant movement did not embrace 
humanism. Their turn “back to the sources” was a turn to the early stages of the de- 
velopment of the Christian tradition, with its strict rejection of the false pagan tradi- 
tion. Luther considered natural reason to be a whore, and humanism was also refused 
a place in Calvin’s rigorous theology. Protestant theologians like Melanchthon who 
had sympathies for humanism were the exception, and were usually not accepted 
with much enthusiasm. Why and how Protestant theology later exploited the human- 
istic techniques of interpretation will be considered below. 

Yet though humanism was of great importance for the curricula of the educational 
system, it was not of central significance for the further development of hermeneuti- 
cal consciousness. The counterpart of the philologist-humanists of late Classical An- 
tiquity was skepticism. Skepticism was soon the companion of humanism in the late 
Renaissance, and skepticism was soon followed by an enthusiastic return to Christian 
belief ' But this is actually neither more nor less than a repetition of a movement in 
the development of hermeneutical consciousness in late Classical Antiquity. Scien- 
tists and philosophers from Pompanatius to Hobbes were not inclined to join human- 
ism. They preferred to adopt various versions of the averroist doctrine of double 
truth in order to live in peace with the predominating church, be it Catholic or 
Protestant. The humanistic ideal of a universal truth preserving tradition was doomed 
to failure because it was nothing more than the attempt to create a renaissance for a 
type of hermeneutical consciousness that had already perished in the last phase of 
classical antiquity. Under the existing conditions of the literary tradition of that age, 
a naive demand to apply a single, concordant interpretive technique to the entire tra- 
dition, considered as a unity, was entirely impossible. Rather, the next stage in the 
evolution of hermeneutical consciousness took place where truth claims stood under 
the expectation that the truth claims of other traditions were false and ought to be re- 
pudiated, i.e., in the sphere of biblical interpretation in the Christian tradition. 

It cannot remain a merely theoretical dispute if two traditions declare each other’s 
interpretation of eminent texts to be false, especially if those texts serve as the ulti- 
mate standard not only of truth, but also of the entire system of values legitimizing 
the dominant political structures. Declarations of falsehood against certain interpreta- 
tions of the Scriptures by the church was in the past the first step in the always suc- 
cessful suppression of the new heresy with the aid of the prosecution of crimes sup- 
ported by the state. The real factors weakened the power of the church and of the 
empire. It was already difficult to destroy the Hussite movement. The church was 
successful only after an extended real war between states. Later, in case of Luther 
and the Lutheran church, no disputes about the dogmatic system of the Seven Coun- 
cils were at stake, and except for Calvinism, there was also no discrepancy in the in- 
terpretation of the sacraments of the church. The discrepancy was a discrepancy in 
hermeneutical consciousness. Thus the practical consequence of the new herme- 
neutical situation inaugurated by the Reformation was a violent conflict between two 
parties convinced of the falsehood and depravity of their opponents. This conflict 
was now in addition a conflict between states and official political powers. The bitter 
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religious wars came to an end only after the borders between the confessions became 
borders of states accepting one of them as their official state church. 

The violent process of separation was prepared and accompanied by the develop- 
ment of two opposite methodical principles in biblical hermeneutics. The reconsid- 
eration of the presuppositions and methods of biblical hermeneutics began with the 
critical reaction by the Catholic Church at the Council of Trent against the early 
Protestant rejection of tradition as the standard of truth. The fundamental thesis de- 
veloped in the council of Trent (1545-1563) and emphasized by Cardinal Bellarmine 
was that no understanding of scripture could be possible without the mediation of 
tradition and of the authority of the church as the final arbiter in all problems in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. The thesis was first justified in considerations about 
the problem of translating. Translating a text into a foreign language is the most radi- 
cal form of interpretation. Without the translation work undertaken by the early 
church and the church fathers, these Scriptures would not be comprehensible. But the 
early church and the church fathers had immediate access to the understanding of the 
languages of their time, and this direct contact cannot be restored, no matter how in- 
tensively one engages in the study of ancient languages. Thus in general only an un- 
interrupted tradition of a church is able to understand the Scriptures correctly, and 
especially those dark passages that give rise to dogmatic disputes.^ 

The ultimate theological principle is that the Holy Scriptures promise the Holy 
Spirit’s ongoing activity within the church as the community of believers who ac- 
knowledge these texts. In this manner the Roman Catholic Church justified its right, 
before and after the Tridentinum, to proclaim new truths with the aid of new 
interpretations of the Holy Scriptures by the church, i.e., its privilege to introduce 
new dogmas. The earlier principle of allegorical interpretation was sufficient for the 
justification of the dogmatic system of the Seven Councils. It was not sufficient for a 
justification of the claims of the church in the council of Trent. The new authority 
was established upon a new hermeneutical basis. Its principle is that the tradition of 
the church and its authority is itself a self-referential process for discovering the 
truth, and that this tradition could never be superseded. Hence this explicit tradition- 
alism with a hermeneutically conscious theological justification is only possible after 
the Reformation introduced the radical doubt coneming the tradition as such. 

The Protestant principle, the accusation of a tradition as false, was repeatedly lev- 
ied by new splinter groups within Protestantism against their opponents. This was the 
crucial argument of the Tridentinum against Protestant exegesis. The presupposition 
for the Protestants principle was that there is a possibility of understanding a text 
against tradition and of having means of proving the old interpretation to be false. A 
justification for this thesis was necessary and it was prepared by the hermeneutical 
principles of the humanists. With their methods and their renewed knowledge of the 
old languages, they had proven that a better understanding of the texts of the ancients 
was possible with the aid of arguments proving the falsehood of an old interpreta- 
tion. Thus Protestant theology adopted the interpretive techniques of the humanists’s 
without sharing the humanist’s evaluation of the wisdom of the ancients. The new 
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biblical hermeneutics of the Protestants introduced by Flacius, a man with a thorough 
humanist education, went in this direction. Flacius was originally supported by the 
reformer who stood in closest relation to humanism, namely Melanchthon. ' 

Except for Dilthey’s early reflections, this history-and especially the period of the 
development of hermeneutics from 1500 to 1700-was completely forgotten in nine- 
teenth century. It was forgotten, in other words, that a specific type of general her- 
meneutics had already been developed in this period. Since approximately 1960, 
however, this period was rediscovered by new research.^ One of these researchers^ 
launched an attack against Dilthey’s thesis that the controversy between Protestants 
and Catholics about the interpretation of the Scriptures is the origin of the develop- 
ment of modem hermeneutics. His thesis is that the background of the hermeneuti- 
cists, be they Catholics or Protestants, is, on the one hand, backed by the general 
principles of a hermeneutics belonging to the preparatory disciplines, especially 
grammar and dialectic in the Aristotelian sense in the interpretation of Petms Ramus, 
and, on the other hand, by the principle universally accepted since Augustine-that 
only the Holy Spirit is the warrant of a trae understanding of the Scriptures. This is 
undoubtedly tme, but it is only one aspect in the development of hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. It is also tme that there is no immediate link connecting the hermeneutics 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries with the development of hermeneutics in 
the nineteeth century. The basic intuition of Dilthey that the rejection of a tradition of 
interpretation of the Scriptures by the Protestants caused the essential change in her- 
meneutical consciousness is not touched by such arguments. The paradigm of chal- 
lenging the value of tradition in general, and especially the tradition of interpreta- 
tions, later dominated other changes as well in the future last but not least in the 
Enlightenment. The methodical principle of Sdzuj, which demands that every period 
of hermeneutics ought to be understood in its own terms, is a valid principle, but it 
is-ironically-precisely the principle of the Protestant’s own interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and nothing other than a prefiguration of Schleiermacher’s first canon. 
Finally, neither the discovery of a general or universal hermeneutics applicable to all 
texts nor its background in the propaedeutic disciplines of grammar and dialectic is 
sufficient to speak about a methodology-let alone about a theory of science-in the 
sense in which the term has been introduced in the general introduction. Even disre- 
garding the theological theses about the function of the Holy Spirit, the general her- 
meneutics of the time is a more or less systematically ordered collection of rales. It is 
precisely the new conception of science and methods of objective validation that did 
not exist before the nineteenth century. 

Flacius’s theological principle was that it would be a blasphemy to suppose the 
Scriptures to be obscure in their most important and decisive passages. Such an as- 
sumption is in flat contradiction with the will of God that humankind should not be 



^ Flacius Illyricus (38). 

^ The first steps were made by Lutz Geldsetzer with his editions of, and commentaries on, the 
hermeneuticists of the sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Further research was done by 
Jaeger (65), Grondin (44), Sdzuj (109), and Trappen (131). They admit that they have not covered all of 
the material hidden in libraries. Trappen’s investigations of the concept of the literary genre will be of 
significance in part III. 

3 Sdzuj (109) p. 27-28. 
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left in confusion, because he desires humankind’s salvation. But the Scriptures are 
obscure for the readers in the present. This follows from the fact that there are seri- 
ous disputes about the true meaning of the Scriptures. The present obscurity of the 
Scriptures is consistent with Flacius’s principle that the Scriptures were not obscure 
for their contemporary readers. Hence we must reconstruct their situation. This can 
be achieved through a thorough study of the languages of the original recipients of 
the text. Since the language of the original addressees of the Apostles was Greek and 
then also Latin, one has to study these languages with the techniques of the human- 
ists. Flacius used grammatical interpretation, primarily in the narrow sense of the 
term, but it is possible to broaden this method with other aspects of the art of gram- 
mar. This argument can count as a foreshadowing of Schleiermacher’s first canon in 
the framework of biblical hermeneutics. For Flacius there was also the possibility of 
refering to Augustine as a theological authority because Augustine had the same 
sources for his biblical hermeneutics. The difference is that with the knowledge of 
the humanists about the languages and the culture of Classical Antiquity, Flacius 
could expand on and double check what could be found in Augustine. Flacius’s de- 
pendency on humanism is also apparent by the way he borrows from rhetoric in in- 
troducing the doctrine of the scopus} This doctrine holds that after the analysis of 
the grammatical structure of a text and an interpretation of the words following cor- 
rect lexicographic viewpoints, the deeper meaning of a text as a whole can be 
unlocked only if the scopus of the author of the text, i.e., the original underlying pur- 
pose and intention of the discourse, is grasped.^ 

Flacius’s doctrine of the scopus stood at the beginning of the development of me- 
thodical hermeneutics that leads to the second canon of the hermeneutics of 
Schleiermacher. This canon entails the so-called hermeneutical circle: the meaning of 
the parts is derived from the whole, and vice versa. As already mentioned, we also 
find in Flacius a foreshadowing of the first canon: a text must be understood not 
from the context of the language of the interpreter, but rather from the context of the 
text and the language of the contemporary readers of the text.^ It was this principle, 
and not the principle of the scopus that provided the decisive argument in the defense 



^ Sdzuj (109) p. 16 rejects the significance of the influence of rhetoric, but the connection of dialectics as 
an art disserendi and rhetoric following Quintilian and Cicero, especially in Petrus Ramus, and the 
function of this connection for their interpretation of Aristotle, cannot be denied. This connection was 
the guiding viewpoint under which hermeneutics received a legitimate place in the propaedeutic 
disciplines. Finally, the union or “marriage” of philology and rhetoric had been was recognized ever 
since Classical Antiquity. Grondin (44) pp. 55f, p 57, n. 102 shows the roots of the scopus principle in 
Plato. 

Jaeger (65). 
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^ Sdzuj (109) pp. 30f on scopus. Sdzuj emphazises that already for Flacius and his contemporaries, the 
systematic place of hermeneutics is in the propaedeutic disciplines, i.e., grammar and dialectics in the 
old sense (cf. p. 29) and downgrades the significance of rhetoric (p. 16). Furthermore, he criticizes 
Dilthey not only in this respect, but also-cf. Dilthey (23) p.324-25-because the latter understood Flacius 
in light of the later development. But what is bad about research in the efficient history 
(Wirkungsgeschichte) of a text? The problem with Dilthey ’s essay is only that there are no references to 
the texts he considered. Grondin (44) pp. 55 - 59 confirms Dilthy’s claims, and he has all the necessary 
references. Finally, what Schleiermacher said about the first canon of hermeneutics is still very close to 
Flacius and in general the principles of Protestant biblical hermeneutics; cf. part III, §22, n. 216 below. 
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of the Protestant theologians against the critique of the Tridentinum, i.e., the Council 
of Trent. The scopus principle is also essential in this context from a theological and 
not only from a hermeneutical point of view. It is possible to make the right guesses 
about the scopus of the Scriptures only if such guesses are guided by the true spirit. 
A Catholic interpreter could accept this viewpoint, but would add that the warrant for 
the true spirit is the authority and the tradition of the church. 

The beginning of the separation of interpretation and application can also be traced 
back to the beginnings of Protestant biblical hermeneutics. For the humanists, 
method was always understood as a method for unlocking the truth that is sustained 
in the tradition as a whole, and especially the truth of the legacy of Classical Antiq- 
uity. Among the Protestant exegetes this was by no means the case. They were al- 
ways led by the axiom that one is obliged to distinguish the true from the false tradi- 
tion. Indeed, an understanding of the language situation of the original addressees of 
the Holy Scriptures presupposes that one must also be able to recognize the false tra- 
ditions marked out by the church fathers, namely, the pagan and rabbinic teachings. 
Thus their method also enjoins the task of interpreting false traditions. A positive ap- 
plication of these texts is impossible for Protestant scholars examining that literature, 
because they belong to a false tradition. In this sense the old dominating principle of 
the unity of interpretation and application is now partially canceled. Interpretation 
and hermeneutics become methods that can ascertain perfectly well what a text says, 
but cannot say anything about the truthfulness of what it says. The ultimate goal of 
Protestant exegesis is, of course, the positive application of the correctly interpreted 
true eminent text. But the correct interpretation of this text requires correct interpre- 
tations of texts that have to be rejected following the principles developed in the very 
beginning of Christianity’s self-understanding. 

§6. Hermeneutics in the age of rationalism and the Enlightenment 

Protestant theology, in spite of its rejection of tradition, was bound in its truth claims 
to eminent texts, not admitting any doubt regarding their truth. Catholic theology 
was bound not only to these eminent texts, but also to the unbroken chain of their in- 
terpretation in the Catholic tradition. In the humanist’s view, a very fragile idea of a 
universal tradition including Classical Antiquity was still the source of all truths. But 
the radical negation of fradition-i.e., the position that claims for truth cannot be ac- 
cepted without thorough rational critical investigation-also occurred in yet another 
literary tradition. What is usually not spelled out but implied is that not only such in- 
vestigations by reason in general, but also those that refer critically to the tradition, 
all happen in the present. Thus the present became the arbitrator of truth claims in 
the literary tradition, and the truth claims of the tradition became at best claims that 
can sometimes be worthy of being investigated critically. 

The literary tradition in question was the literary tradition of science in connection 
with philosophy. This philosophy was a new type of philosophy and no longer pri- 
marily associated with theology. Philosophical questioning started with the question 
about the nature of secure scientific knowledge. The new methodological ideal was 
the secure knowledge of geometry, arithmetic, and the developing algebra. It ought 
to be kept in mind that well-elaborated empirical natural sciences were not yet avail- 
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able. The turn against tradition in science had been prepared on the one hand by the 
averroist doctrine of double truth, which separated the literary tradition connected 
with religion and will from the literary tradition of the sciences. Tradition, and here 
this means Aristotle and his commentators, was still recognized as the source of all 
truths in the averroist tradition of the late Middle Ages. In the Renaissance it became 
obvious that this tradition had its own tensions and diaphonies, especially those be- 
tween the Aristotelian, the Galenic, and the Platonic tradition. But it was also dis- 
covered that other viewpoints, deductive arguments, experiments, and experience 
with technology could be used to decide such disputes. It was obvious, on the other 
hand, that the authority of tradition was shattered in the realm of religion, and fur- 
thermore, that the different religious factions had no means of settling their disputes 
peacefully. 

Although Descartes was not the first who raised this point, he explained the neces- 
sary conclusions in a harsh and clear manner in his Regulae ad directionem ingenii. 
He first rejects the Scholastic method and Scholastic philosophy and their tradition 
as a possible source for the search of truth. It is at best a game to sharpen the wits of 
boys. But he also says that the study of the writings of the ancients, though educating 
and useful in other respects, is not part of the method to be used in the search for 
truth in the sciences.' Search for the truth is only the business of a reason purified of 
all prejudices. 

This turn against the tradition, and especially against humanism, is a new version 
of the struggle between the philologist/rhetoricians and the philosophers in Classical 
Antiquity. The difference is that here philosophy appears in close alliance with sci- 
ence. Science is philosophy and philosophy has to use the methods of science. Fur- 
thermore, a turn of hermeneutical consciousness in the experience of truth and time 
can be observed. Truth is no longer pre-given in the tradition. Truth is understood as 
appearing in the present, and the tradition and its truths must be criticized as partial 
falsehoods from the viewpoint of the truth that appears in the present. 

Descartes did not apply his conclusions to the realms of ethics, politics, and relig- 
ion. He recommended, in a modified averroism, leaving the truth claims of tradition 
untouched for all practical questions untouched because it is difficult to find simple, 
clear and distinct ideas in these fields.^ Therefore he did not complete the turn to- 
ward the type of hermeneutical consciousness that is characteristic for the Enlight- 
enment. But Hobbes already included the ethical and political realm, and Spinoza 
took the first steps toward including religion. The principle of Locke’s interpreta- 
tions of the New Testament is that the chain of reasoning used by Paul corresponds 
to reason. Among other technical viewpoints carefully discussed by Locke, it is the 
criteria of reason, and not so much the right spirit, that has to be the guideline for the 
guesses underlying a reasonable interpretation.^ For Kant and others, reason is the 
last court of appeal for the justification not only of political doctrines, but also of 
positive religions and the teachings of the different churches. Religion based on 
revelation has to justify itself before this court. Enlightened reason in the present is 



' Descartes (22) rules 2, 3. 
^ Descartes (21), part 3. 
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to determine, independently of tradition, which concepts of God are rational and 
which are not.' 

The turn of hermeneutical consciousness in science and philosophy is neither a 
discovery that simply appeared by accident, nor is it caused by a hubris of reason. It 
occurred as a solution in a hopeless situation. The principle that treated tradition as 
the last court of appeal for truth ended in a final and radical crisis. The origin of this 
crisis was, as in all previous crises, the appearance of falsehood. But the falsehood 
that now came on the stage is falsehood in its most radical form. For the first time it 
is not a certain tradition that is false. What appears now as false is the previously un- 
shaken principle that truth is to be found in tradition. It appears as false because a 
multitude of traditions, each considering themselves as true, all consider the others as 
false. But one question had already been settled in the previous development. A false 
tradition must be rejected and suppressed. The only difference was that the multipli- 
cation of falsehood now ended in a political catastrophe. This was the falsification of 
the claims of tradition, because these claims are, in the final instance, grounded in 
the practical claim that only the recognition of the tradition without qualification can 
save the unity of society. What is left when the past fails is the appearance of truth in 
the present, and the first truth with respect to undecidable questions mediated by the 
tradition is tolerance. 

The literature on hermeneutics in the age of rationalism and the Enlightenment has 
been widely overlooked, and has only been rediscovered in the last decades. The rea- 
sons will be considered in the next section. The methodical hermeneutics of the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries is nevertheless important for possible develop- 
ments of hermeneutical consciousness. 

Medieval hermeneutics was split into biblical hermeneutics on the one hand and 
juridical hermeneutics on the other. The hermeneutics of the humanists focused on 
the writings of the ancients. Though following the principles of the art of grammar, 
hermeneutics was not the universal art of grammar of the ancients, leading to all wis- 
dom, i.e., a hermeneutics that is applicable to all texts. The hermeneutics of the age 
of rationalism and the Enlightenment introduced universal hermeneutics in a com- 
pletely different context. 

Hermeneutics now occurs in the system of the sciences as one of the propaedeutic 
disciplines. But this means that the development of hermeneutics was also influenced 
by the some very significant changes in logic. The first step was the so-called Carte- 
sian logic in the Logic of Port Royal by Amauld. This logic, in addition to its rela- 
tionship to Cartesian methodology as its foundation, is eager to use logic in disputes 
concerning interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. Amauld used viewpoints taken 
from the new conception of logic in his polemics against the Protestant exegesis of 
the Scriptures.^ 

Dannhauer was not only the first who used the word hermeneutica in the title of a 
book,^ but-which is more important-also suggested that the idea of a universal her- 

' Kant (71). 

^ Amauld (3). 
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Dannhauer (19). Before Dannhauer, Goclenius published his article Hermeneia (42). The article of 

Goclenius is still a summary of the main viewpoints of medieval hermeneutics. For Dannhauer and 

others of the time, cf. Sdzuj (109), part 2. 
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meneutics should be part of the system of logical disciplines. He mentions Aristotle’s 
De interpretatione. A proposition has a meaning, and confronting a sequence of 
propositions in a text, a method is required that “truly” determines what the meaning 
of these propositions is before deciding whether the propositions are true or false. ' 
He was also the first who explicitly claimed that hermeneutics is a general discipline, 
applicable to all texts, and that hermeneutics has its place in the propaedeutic disci- 
plines. Dannhauer rejected Ramistic logic. His Aristotle was the Aristotle of Za- 
barella’s logic. ^ Clauberg was a Cartesian and included this kind of universal herme- 
neutics within his logic,^ but it is not very likely that he was already influenced by 
Amauld’s new conception of logic. At best he could have had some ideas mediated 
by exchanges with other Cartesian scholars.^ Later modifications in logical theory 
also caused modifications in the reflections about the foundations of hermeneutics. 
Thus the logician Meier developed his idea of hermeneutics as grounded in a general 
theory of signs in the framework of the characteristica universalis of Leibniz.^ 

What had been suggested implicitly by Flacius was now a universal explicit re- 
quirement. The rules of hermeneutics are rules that can be applied to any text what- 
soever in order to find out what the text means, completely independently of the is- 
sue of whether what it means is true or not. Even if we are wholly convinced of the 
truth of a given text, we need to clarify the situation of the text’s initial addressees in 
the same way in which we have to clarify this in the case of texts not considered to 
be true. This task is not restricted to one text, however, because the situation of the 
original addressees can only be determined with the aid of further texts. These texts 
are themselves also in need of an interpretation of their meaning, and so on in indefi- 
nitum. In this way, hermeneutics becomes a truth-neutral method of textual interpre- 
tation that-like any other scientific method-can indefinitely expand its subject mat- 
ter. The converse was recognized as well. The verbal meaning of the Scriptures must 
be determined with the same rules that are used in the interpretation of the meaning 
of other books. ^ 

Another shift in hermeneutical consciousness-one exploited by Gadamer in his 
philosophical hermeneutics, but already emerging in theories of interpretation at the 
time of the Enlightenment-happened in a new ecaluation of the relation of interpreta- 
tion and application. Application, Anwendung, was an essential aspect of biblical 
hermeneutics before, but it received now another character now in the framework of 
Pietism. According to Rambach, the task was to grasp the affect, the feeling aroused 
by and grounded in the Scriptures, in the subtilitas interpretandi et explicandi of the 
interpreter. In addition, the interpreter needs the ability to produce the initial feeling 
(and with it faith) in the hearer or listener once again with the aid of the subtilitas 
applicandi. Though discussions of the subtlety of application can be found only in 
Rambach, the problem of application itself was still a significant factor later on in the 



^ Dannhauer (19); cf. Jaeger (65) pp. 35-84. 

^ Sdzuj (109) p. 115. 

^ Clauberg (15). Cf. Grondin (44) pp. 81f; Sdzuj (109) pp. 124-137. 

^ Cf. Sdzuj (109) pp. 137ff on the hermeneutics of other Cartesian scholars. 
^ Meier (79). 

6 Emesti (32); (33). 
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biblical hermeneutics of Semler. Homiletics is immediately linked with the interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures. Interpretation, explication, and application belong together. ^ 

The unity of interpretation and application was present in the hermeneutical con- 
sciousness of classical antiquity, the Middle Ages, and humanism as the unity of phi- 
lology and rhetoric. But rhetoric was in disgrace after the methods of invention {ars 
inveniendi) in the sciences had become the domain of either empiricist or rationalist 
philosophical investigations. What was left was rhetoric as the art of producing ele- 
gant and efficient speeches. Application remained, however, a serious and necessary 
business, especially for the pragmatic enlightened mind. It was now connected im- 
mediately with the task of interpreting. The hermeneutics of Chladenius was one of 
the universal hermeneutics of the Enlightenment. According to his hermeneutical 
theory the field traditionally called historical interpretation, i.e., interpretation of 
facts and words, is of basic significance of interpreting dogmatic texts, i.e., texts that 
teach. Such texts belong to the realm of universal hermeneutics as the interpretation 
of reasonable speeches and writings. The question of truth is the significant question 
in both aspects. In contrast, philological grammar and criticism do not belong to the 
theory of the interpretation of reasonable speeches and writings. Speeches and their 
interpretation, originally the domain of rhetoric, now belong to a special branch of 
hermeneutics. It is precisely this connection between interpretation and reason, rea- 
sonable texts, and speeches in hermeneutics that is responsible for the intrinsic con- 
nection of interpretation and application, Anwendung. And the purpose of An- 
wendung is education. Education is, of course, an education leading to enlightened 
reason. Another important concept introduced by Chladenius is the point of view, the 
Sehepunkt. It is a translation of scopus, but Chladenius understood it in the spirit of 
Leibnizian perspectivism.^ 

The universal hermeneutics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and the 
biblical hermeneutics of the Pietists had no influence on the development of me- 
thodical hermeneutics in the nineteenth century. Of immediate importance for the 
further development was, however, the historical consciousness of the Enlighten- 
ment. 

A true proposition can be justified by reason alone because it has reasonable 
grounds accessible to reason without the aid of the tradition. A false proposition 
needs a historical explanation in order to understand it. An explanation discovers the 
causes of error. It is possible to understand a mistake after discovering the causes of 
the mistake. It is also possible to understand the meaning of laws and customs that 
seem to be irrational in the present if the situation in which they were introduced is 
known. Questions of this nature were already raised by Spinoza and others when 
they examined the laws of the Old Testament. Such questions were possible after the 
change in hermeneutical consciousness. 

This was a third factor for the development of the modem conception of history. 
The first is the principle of Flacius that a text has to be understood out of the situa- 
tion of the original readers and listeners of the text. This principle created the idea of 
the historical distance between the present and the past. To use modem language: the 



^ Rambach, (97); Semler (116), (117), (118). 
^ Chladenius (14). 
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present and the past as a past present each have their own temporal horizons. The 
task of hermeneutics is to bridge the gap by re-creating the past horizon for the pre- 
sent reader. The second factor is a consequence of the first. The task of an interpreta- 
tion is not to decide the truth or falsehood of a text, but the propaedeutic task of re- 
vealing what the text meant. The third factor is that historical explanation is needed 
in order to understand meanings of texts that appear as false under the judgment of 
reason. Such historical explanation belongs to the process of understanding and is 
different from the explanations given in the histories of the ancients. All that the 
older style of explanation presupposed was an unchanging human nature and the 
laws governing this nature. The new style of historical explanation referred to the 
situation of people in a historical distance and explained why they believed in the 
truths and values belonging to precisely this situation. 

Though the Enlightenment rejected the tradition as the source of truth, it was far 
from denying that the tradition had a certain value. The truth of reason appearing in 
the enlightened present could only be understood as the final product of a historical 
process, because enlightenment itself was understood as a historical process and as a 
task that was not yet fulfilled. While the development of tradition did produce many 
falsehoods and many theses that had to be considered critically, it could not be de- 
nied that it also produced truths and half-truths. According to the basic turn deter- 
mining the hermeneutical consciousness of the Enlightenment, the present had to be 
considered as the most developed stage of the advent of reason. The tradition had a 
value to the extent to which a more or less steady progress in the development of 
truth toward the present and beyond the present into the future could be assumed. 
Though this idea of the development of a secular universal history was rejected in 
the further development of the conceptions of hermeneutics and history, it neverthe- 
less dominated philosophical and scientific reflections up to the twentieth century. 
As the leading scheme of writing the history of science, it was seriously challenged 
only in the second half of the latter century. ' 

§7. The historical school and the emergence of philological-historical hermeneu- 
tics 

Following the terminology introduced in Gadamer’s Truth and Method, the herme- 
neutics of the nineteenth century is frequently characterized in recent literature as 
romantic hermeneutics.^ This terminology can be challenged. (1) The meaning of 
“romantic” is ambiguous and vague. Several aspects of the meaning of this term 
should be distinguished. (2) Two periods can be distinguished in the development of 
hermeneutics in the nineteenth century. In the second period, beginning with Boeckh 
and ending with Birt, the romantic elements vanish. The main interest is the interest 
in the corroboration of methodology. Since Dilthey himself emphasized the differ- 
ence between the development of methodology on the one hand and his general the- 



^ Kuhn (75) is not the first but the most influential book in which the power of historism made itself felt 
in the history of science. However, Kuhn himself does not seem to know what kind of “spirit” he has 
summoned. 

^ Gadamer (40), (40a) part 2, 1. 1, 2; Ricoeur (101) pp. 71-75. 
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ory of understanding on the other, the question of the essence of this general theory 
and the essence of the methodology of philological-historical hermeneutics should be 
strictly distinguished as well. The second period will be considered in detail in the 
next chapter. 

There are good reasons for saying that the first period can be characterized as ro- 
mantic. But three different meanings of this term must be distinguished. The usual 
assumption is that the interest in the organic whole is the common denominator of 
different types of romanticism. But the romanticism of the Jena romantics is a long- 
ing for a wholeness that has been lost, while what is left is the subjective individual- 
ity of the poet and the human being. In contrast the organic whole in the early devel- 
opment of the historical school is the spirit of a people, Volksgeist, or the spirit of a 
culture. If Meinecke is right in claiming that Goethe is the German poet who is clos- 
est to the historical school, then this romanticism cannot be identical with the roman- 
ticism of the Jena romantics. ' The system of philosophy of the late Schelling is per- 
haps the best expression for this type of romanticism. It is, however, very difficult to 
identify influences of Schelling in the development of hermeneutics. Finally, we 
have Hegel’s system, including his philosophy of history. His almost polemic treat- 
ment of the subjectivism of the Jena romantics in his Philosophy of Right and else- 
where, and his equally harsh rejection of the historical school in his Philosophy of 
History, prove at least the incompatibility of his position with the romanticism of the 
historical school.^ One can find influences of all three types of romanticism in writ- 
ings of different hermeneuticists and also historians, but it is also necessary to deter- 
mine what type of romanticism it is at stake in each case. There is, especially in 
Ranke’s conception of universal history, a strange mixture of Hegelian motives and 
motives stemming from the vague romanticism of the historical school. This mixture 
contains incompatible elements. Or to take another example, the romanticism in 
Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics is much closer to Jena romanticism because of the 
significance of the individuality of the author. 

Histories of hermeneutics written under the influence of philosophical hermeneu- 
tics are primarily interested in the first period of the development of hermeneutics in 
the nineneteenth century because this period has an interesting philosophical back- 
ground. The hermeneuticists of the second period are methodologists, and method is 
not of interest for philosophical hermeneutics. A philosophical interest in the second 
period presupposes a general philosophical interest in methodology. The phenome- 
nological and logical considerations of part III of the present book presuppose a 
careful analysis of the second period. Such an analysis will be given below in the 
third chapter of part I. But an account of the first period, which still belongs to the 
prehistory of methodological hermeneutics, can use the material offered in the avail- 
able literature focusing on the first period.^ 

The Enlightenment itself already discovered that there is no convincing evidence 
for the myth of progress. Voltaire’s considerations on morals, habits, and the desired 



^ Meinecke (81), book 2, chapter 10. 

■y 

^ Hegel (48) §140, note (f), (50), introduction, section b, esp. b.c.c., “kritische Geschichte.” 

-5 

^ Palmer (87). has valuable references to the development of hermeneutics in Anglo-Saxon literature; 
cf Grondin (44); Ineichen (62) is opposed to Gadamer’s version of philosophical hermeneutics. 
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increase of happiness are of significance for the destruction of the myth. Rousseau’s 
observation was that real virtue can only be found in savages and people who are not 
influenced by progress in science, technology, and refined rules of conduct. Such 
historical and/or ethnological, i.e., empirical, observations lead to the conclusion that 
neither the myth of the ancients concerning the steady decline of humankind in his- 
tory nor the opposed myth of progress is provable. Kant could save the belief in pro- 
gress only as one of the beliefs of practical reason, not as a principle that can be jus- 
tified theoretically. Since the philosophy of history of the Enlightenment failed, there 
was a need for new reflections on history. The historical school, on the one hand, 
and philosophy of history in the framework of speculative idealism, on the other, ac- 
cordingly emerged. 

Criticism of the present age and praise of earlier periods of human development 
triggered not only a renewed interest in periods of human development in the dimen- 
sion of the past, but also an interest in the folk cultures of the present day. The pio- 
neer of this new movement was Herder, beginning with his investigation of the sub- 
cultures of the West-Slavic tribes and other enslaved ethnic groups (e.g., the Latvi- 
ans). The interest of the historical school in folksongs, folktales, and folk customs 
was continued with the same enthusiasm, but now pursued with methodical rigor. 
Herder’s program was to grasp and understand each culture as a whole that was de- 
termined by its inner spirit, i.e., the folk spirit. This program or paradigm was used at 
his time with the same enthusiasm, but also with the same dilettantism, in investiga- 
tions of old layers of the tradition that had been rejected in the course of the devel- 
opment. Most influential was the renewed interest in the Greeks and the spirit of 
their culture, but there was also interest in the Middle Ages and its spirit. Two op- 
posed alternatives emerged. On the one hand, there was Herder’s attempt to solve the 
question of how cultures, i.e., wholes that have their own principles and values in 
themselves, can belong together in the unity of a world history of the developing 
spirit of humankind. ^ This question is the root question of the historical school. The 
thesis of the Jena romantics was, on the other hand, that the ability to create a culture 
that is a closed harmonious self-contained whole is lost in the present period of the 
development of humankind. They tried to escape the despised present age and find 
consolation in a sophisticated subjective individualism. 

The young Hegel experienced this situation in a modified manner. He and his 
friend Holderlin, both lovers of the Greeks and the spirit of their culture, discovered 
the original radical rejection and mutual exclusion of the two main factors in the de- 
velopment of their own culture-namely, the Greeks and Christianity.^ They discov- 
ered it as an unbridgeable contradiction of two cultures that could not be brought to- 
gether. The original rejection of pagan Hellenism by early Christianity now appeared 
under a different perspective. Hegel and Holderlin discovered the most radical nega- 
tive application and rejection of one literary tradition by another. But this discovery 
was a discovery from another point of view determined by the new conception of 



^ Herder (52). 

2 

Hegel (50), Der Geist des Christentums und sein Schicksal, Volksreligion und Christentum, Die 
Positivitdt der christlichen Religion, esp. 219-30; Der Unterschied zwischen griechischer Phantasie- 
und christlicher positiver Religion. 
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history. One element of this conception was an analogue of the first canon of herme- 
neutics. Hegel and Hdlderlin, like their contemporaries, applied this hermeneutical 
principle not to texts, but to foreign and past cultures at a temporal distance. These 
cultures have to be understood according to their own spirit. Thus for them, the cul- 
ture of Christianity and the culture of the Greeks occurred as wholes on the same 
level. The application of the heritage of one culture excluded the application of the 
values of the other. 

The contradiction destroyed Hdlderlin. The answer of the Jena romantics was 
skepticism and despair, covered by romantic irony as a remedy. Hegel’s later phi- 
losophy can be considered the last attempt to restore the unity of the tradition and of 
all its truths under the umbrella of speculative reason. It can be said that Hegel’s phi- 
losophy is a transformation of the principle of the Enlightenment that complete truth 
can be discovered in the present with the aid of reason. Hegel’s conception of reason 
is, however, quite different. As he himself emphasized, his Phenomenology of the 
Spirit is already a development of chains of contradictions with a double function. It 
leads on the one hand to the completed skepticism, and completed despair, of the un- 
derstanding, i.e., the reason of the Enlightenment. On the other hand, its task is to 
lead to the standpoint of speculative reason and its dialectical method, a method that 
uses contradictions and their dissolutions to restore the unity of the whole of reason. 
This method was capable of understanding reason in history and hence history as a 
whole. Seen from a philosophical point of view, Hegel's dialectical method was by 
no means grounded in his reflections on the phenomenology of the spirit and on rea- 
son in history. They have to be seen as successful applications of the dialectical 
method in the philosophical analysis of reality, the Realphilosophie. The real founda- 
tions of his dialectical method are logical investigations in his sense, presupposing 
logic as a means to think the Absolute. For the present purpose it is not necessary to 
consider and to criticize the validity and the limits of Hegelian dialectics. What is of 
significance is that within the historical school, the dialectical method and its appli- 
cation to history appeared as an empty construction. Such a construction was only an 
instrument of a conceptual reconstruction of known and perhaps misconceived mate- 
rials, and not a tool for the further development of historical research. What was left 
after the rejection of Hegel’s method was the mere idea of a history as a whole. In 
other words, without the dialectical method, Hegel’s historicism, i.e., the claim to be 
able to reconstruct the idea of the whole of history, was reduced to a vague romantic 
desire for wholeness. But in the end it was obvious that this romantic desire could 
not be satisfied with the aid of philological and historical research. The historism at 
the end of the nineteenth century dismissed this idea entirely. The final result was 
historical relativism. ' 

Hegel knew the historical school, the new breed of historians and philologists, and 
he raised a harsh criticisms against their research. What was renewed in his criticism 
on the level of speculative reason was the old argument of the philosophers against 
the philologists in Classical Antiquity: the historians and philologists know the dead 
facts, but they cannot discover the truth of reason behind them. The historians and 



^ Historicism and historism should be distinguished. Historicism is, following Popper (90), a 
philosophical theory giving an account of universal history as a whole. Historism is a consequence of 
the modem conception of history as a positive discipline. Popper has no qualms with historism. 
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philologists never answered that criticism, and they had their reasons. They knew 
that history would not cease to grow. It would grow in the dimension of the past by 
means of continued historical research, and it would grow in the direction of the fu- 
ture in its production of new facts, truths, and values. This growth would thereby 
overcome every attempt to construct a system of the whole, last but not least because 
all such attempts would soon become as historical facts in the past understandable as 
products of their time, but with limited value for new situations. 

The further development of the historical school was determined by steadily ex- 
tended research using new sources, critical re-interpretation of old sources, and the 
discovery of new fields of further research. Such new fields could be specific aspects 
of our cultures, e.g., the law and the especially the Roman law in the historical law 
school of Savigny; the culture of the Greeks in the work of Wolf, Ast, and later on 
Boeckh; Roman history and culture in the research of Mommsen, German history in 
the work of Grimm; and the discovery of foreign culture, including Indian culture, 
Chinese culture, and others, and their histories. In the work of Ranke we find the at- 
tempt to write universal history. Such a universal history is at odds with other view- 
points if it is an attempt to give a meaningful account of the historical development 
of humankind and not only a comprehensive collection of the results of historical re- 
search. It is at odds with the principle that every epoch is a self-contained whole that 
is immediate to God, and it is at odds with the principle that historical research ought 
to restrict itself to the reconstruction of historical facts without evaluating them from 
viewpoints not belonging to their own context. 

The history of hermeneutical consciousness teaches that the rejection of a literary 
tradition, as a whole or in parts implies that its leading values and ideas will be for- 
gotten, surfacing again only in some other context of the development in the future. 
The Enlightenment was rejected, and this is the reason for the fact that Schleier- 
macher and his contemporaries simply overlooked the steps toward the development 
of a universal hermeneutics in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The idea of 
a universal hermeneutics proposed by Schleiermacher had its origin in a different 
context. A description of the general philosophical background has been given 
above. In addition, the medium for the emergence of hermeneutics as a method was 
the development of the science of classical antiquity, the klassische Altertumswissen- 
schaft. With the exception of the theologian Schleiermacher, the German hermeneu- 
ticists who developed methodical hermeneutics in the nineteenth century-e.g.. Wolf, 
Ast, Boeckh, and Birt-were classical philologists. Even Schleiermacher himself, the 
translator of Plato, can be considered a specialist in this field. 

The methods of the science of classical antiquity are thus the medium for the de- 
velopment of the new universal hermeneutics, and later had a decisive influence on 
methodological reflections in other philological disciplines as well. The idea was not 
merely to develop a general hermeneutical method valid for all hermeneutical disci- 
plines, including biblical hermeneutics, juridical hermeneutics, and philological her- 
meneutics. According to another viewpoint, a general and universal hermeneutics 
ought not to be a method for some special philological science, such as the science of 
classical antiquity; instead it ought to be a universal methodology for all philologies, 
i.e., for philological-historical research in general. This means that the new uni- 
versality of hermeneutics is coextensive with the historical consciousness and the 
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conception of history developed in the historical school. It is not understood as a 
universality in the framework of an enlightened reason. ' 

Even the hermeneutics employed in the science of classical antiquity is accord- 
ingly already influenced by the new historical consciousness. For the humanists the 
purpose of the study of Greek and Latin literature and art was the education and eru- 
dition of the present. The German classical philologists of the nineteenth century did 
not exclude such a possibility. But the study of classical antiquity ought to be scien- 
tific in some sense, and this includes a very conscious account of the methods of its 
research. The main task of classical philology is to understand a culture as a whole as 
a unity separated from the present context by a historical distance. This task cannot 
be understood as a simple continuation of humanism. Instead, what the ancients said 
about the art of grammar and philology was studied carefully, and he basic ideas of 
this heritage were used as building blocks for the new methodology-first of all, the 
theory of the different levels of interpretation and the distinction of interpretation and 
critique, or hermeneutics and critique. 

This indicates that the science of classical antiquity was not called “science” be- 
cause it was the result of applying the methods and methodical ideas of the natural 
sciences to classical philology. From the beginning of the development of the new 
method, hermeneuticists like Wolf followed the principle that a methodology cannot 
precede the work of research in a certain field. This implies that the method cannot 
be taken from elsewhere. Methodology is the result of reflections on research prac- 
ticed in a field. Practical research comes first, methodology comes second. Method- 
ology is the reflection on successful research, and is done by asking why it was suc- 
cessful and trying to discover the rules of success. The results of such abstractions 
have to be checked by further research. This idea of methodology is not Cartesian. 
The Cartesian idea, which also dominated the Enlightenment and later empiricist 
methodologies, was that reflections on the method and limits of reason have to pre- 
cede all investigations. But in the new science of classical antiquity method is not 
understood in the same way as method was understood in the Cartesian tradition, i.e., 
its task is not to discover truth, but to establish a system of rules to avoid error, as 
well as to determine the limits of method. This conception of method has some af- 
finities with Kant’s conception of the method of the empirical sciences. In its essence 
it is not a search for first, indubitable principles, but is guided by the pragmatic spirit 
of methodological reflections about the pre-given needs and interests of positive re- 
search. 

The science of classical antiquity was inaugurated by Wolf in his lectures on the 
Encyclopedia of the Science of Classical Antiquity f His approach is free from all 
references to metaphysical and speculative entities. Concepts like “spirit of a nation” 
or “spirit of a culture” do not occur. For him, hermeneutics in general is the science 
of the rules of understanding signs, but such rules can only be obtained in considera- 
tions about the process of understanding specific kinds of signs. He carefully distin- 
guishes between the task of understanding or interpreting-vers'te/?en-and the task of 



^ This “unity of philology and history” is plagued by ambiguities and problems. They will be discussed in 
part III, chapter 8 below. 

2 Wolf (136), (137). 
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explaining, erkldren. What he means by “explaining” is what the tradition and later 
Boeckh called explication, i.e., the explication of the results of interpretation to oth- 
ers. According to Wolf, the explanation will be different for different audiences, and 
the art of explaining must be strictly distinguished from the art of interpreting. This 
is, of course, a rhetorical viewpoint. Wolf also emphasizes that a successful inter- 
preter must have the gift of empathy. This requirement is not meant as a methodical 
rule. It is a description of a psychological property of the attitude of a philological in- 
terpreter. It is Wolfs sober version of Schleiermacher’s “divination”, a term with 
theological connotations. 

Wolf, like the ancients, distinguishes between the grammatical and the historical 
level of interpretation. All observations about the author of a text belong to the level 
of historical interpretation. Thus Wolf clearly avoids the pitfalls of the psychological 
interpretation in Schleiermacher that still survives in Boeckh as individual interpreta- 
tion. The highest level of interpretation for Wolf is philosophical interpretation. But 
what he says about this level is very disappointing for anybody who is interested in 
speculative thinking: philosophical interpretation is a critical comprehensive reflec- 
tion on the sum total of the results of research in the science of classical antiquity, 
i.e., what Wolf understands as their encyclopedia. 

It is very difficult to find in Wolf anything that allows us to classify his hermeneu- 
tics as romantic. Such a classification is, however, justifiable in the case of Ast.' In 
contradistinction to Wolf, Ast is obviously under the influence of the speculative 
idea of spirit, Geist, and the spirit of a nation, Volksgeist, introduced by Herder. But 
Ast is also convinced that the value of classical philology lies first of all in its educa- 
tional power and purpose. The basic assumption that Classical Antiquity represents 
true humanity and true culture to us is still alive in his considerations. His humanism, 
however, is indeed a humanism tinged by the specific romanticism of the historical 
school. A different type of romantic humanism can be found in the early attempts of 
Schlegel, who is a Jena romantic, to develop a philosophical hermeneutics for the 
study of Classical Antiquity.^ 

Ast, like Wolf and also Boeckh, distinguishes interpretation and explanation, but 
Asf s distinction is highly ambiguous. In addition to requiring hermeneutical exege- 
sis or historical exegesis, explanation needs a specific intuition, the Ahndung. The 
task of this intuition is to grasp the whole of the spirit of Classical Antiquity that 
finds its expression in the literary heritage of classical antiquity. Explanation there- 
fore requires the explanation of the text as a work, a product, of the spirit of Classical 
Antiquity. Ahndung, understood as divination, has all the theological connotations in 
Ast that can be neglected in Schleiermacher and Boeckh. To grasp the spirit and not 
only the letter is a requirement in biblical hermeneutics. The somewhat surprising 
turn in Ast is that we also find spirit in the science of classical antiquity. 

Like Boeckh, Ast distinguishes grammar in the narrower sense and hermeneutics. 
Grammar in the narrower sense, including lexicography, is presupposed by herme- 
neutics. Understanding itself has three forms or levels, the historical, the grammati- 
cal, and the spiritual. Historical understanding understands the content of a work as a 



1 Ast (4). 
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whole. Grammatical understanding understands the specific use of language in the 
work according to the purpose of the work, i.e., its style. Spiritual understanding un- 
derstands the work as belonging to the whole of the spirit of the author, and then to 
the whole of the age and the culture. The three hermeneutical levels correspond to 
the matter, the form, and the spirit of the work. We find in Ast a predominance of the 
part-whole relation, called the hermeneutical circle in Schleiermacher. Ast himself 
neither used the term “hermeneutical circle” nor the term “canon”. The whole on the 
level of spiritual interpretation entails the reference to problematic speculative enti- 
ties, e.g., the spirit of the author, the spirit of the age, and the spirit of Classical An- 
tiquity, etc. 

Ast was of interest for philosophers, but he had almost no influence on the further 
development of the methodology of the science of classical antiquity. Wolf is not a 
romantic, but he did have an influence on the further development of classical phi- 
lology, though his hermeneutics was not of interest for philosophers and philosophi- 
cal hermeneutics. Schleiermacher knew both and was influenced by both Wolf and 
Ast. It is, however, very difficult to give a consistent account of his hermeneutical 
methodology. Even in the form in which they were published in 1834, his lectures 
are very often ambiguous, and new material indicates that he changed not only his 
terminology, but also his principles. Grondin’s thesis that Schleiermacher himself did 
not publish the results of his research because he was not satisfied with them, is con- 
vincing.^ Schleiermacher’ s hermeneutics was nevertheless of great significance for 
Boeckh, Dilthey, and Gadamer, even though he was also always controversial pre- 
cisely because he was ambiguous. His theses will be discussed briefly without re- 
solving the controversies about the question of what Schleiermacher really had in 
mind or what can be considered to be the final version of his theory at the end of his 
development. 

The first thesis is that universal hermeneutics is necessary because we have to 
abandon the naive assumption that we usually understand an author correctly and 
that misunderstanding or not-understanding occurs only occasionally. According to 
Schleiermacher, a methodologically guided hermeneutics has to assume that we al- 
ways misunderstand the text. This formulation is ambiguous. On the one hand, the 
assumption might be that all attempts to understand always end up in misunderstand- 
ing. This interpretation seems to be absurd. It is, however, a methodological version 
of the assumption that an entire tradition of the interpretation of an eminent text is 
wrong, represents falsehood. This assumption of early Protestant theology may be 
absurd for an uncommitted observer, but it was nevertheless a significant step in the 
development of hermeneutical consciousness. On the other hand, there is another 
more moderate approach that played a role in the development of hermeneutical con- 
sciousness. For this approach, whatever truth claims are made in the tradition can be 
accepted only after the claims have been justified in the court of reason. This was the 
attitude of the Enlightenment. 

Finally, yet another meaningful reading of Schleiermacher’ s first thesis is not only 
possible, but can be recognized as a guiding principle of methodological hermeneu- 
tics; the outcome of all naive interpretations not guided by methodological view- 
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points must be checked critically with the aid of methodological rules, so that an an- 
swer to the question of to what extent a naive interpretation is acceptable in some of 
its aspects and to what extent it contains misunderstandings can be reached. What is 
meant by this elliptical formulation is that a naive, pre-methodical interpretation has 
to be treated under the suspicion of possible misunderstanding. What can be added 
here is what was said by Wolf and later by Boeckh-namely that the method can only 
discover error. It is not a method for discovering “the” true interpretation once and 
for all. Thus this interpretation of Schleiermacher’s thesis is indeed meaningful, at 
least from the viewpoint of the further development of methodical hermeneutics. 

The second thesis is the distinction between grammatical interpretation and techni- 
cal interpretation. Grammatical interpretation has language as its medium. Schleier- 
macher’s first and second canon of hermeneutics are, according to the context in 
which they occur, of significance only for grammatical interpretation. Furthermore, it 
can be assumed that grammatical interpretation includes not only historical interpre- 
tation in the sense of the ancients, but also the analysis of rhetorical and poetic 
forms, i.e., of style in general. 

“Technical interpretation” is an ambiguous term. In Schleiermacher’s “technical” 
means verbally “belonging to techne,” i.e., art. The text is a product of art and hence 
it has a purpose, a unifying form. But according to Schleiermacher this form is de- 
termined by the original intention, Keimentschlufi, of the author. Thus in order to un- 
derstand the text as a whole we have to grasp this original intention. He therefore 
characterizes technical interpretation as psychological interpretation. This alleged 
psychologism has been the topic of a long dispute. ^ However, to assume the psyche 
of an author and the original intention of the author as entities that have to be pre- 
supposed in understanding is less speculative than presupposing a spirit of the author 
and its connection with the spirit of the age as in Ast. If the psyche of the author can 
be understood as the possible object of a psychology that is scientific in some sense 
or other, then the only question left is whether hermeneutics needs psychology, and 
if so, what kind of psychology is needed and how is it to be used. This question is 
left up in the air by Schleiermacher. 

There are attempts, in the wake of Gadamer, to show that there is, at least in the 
late Schleiermacher, no psychologism. Some passages in Schleiermacher indicate 
that the guess about the original intention is of the same nature as the guesses about 
the intentions of a partner in a dialogue. The required hermeneutical correspondence 
to be reached in understanding the original intention is therefore not accessible in 
psychological investigations, because in its essence, it is rooted in dialogue and in 
the structures of a dialogue. Following Plato rather than Hegel, Schleiermacher calls 
the art of fruitful dialogical exchange “dialectic.” Therefore some interpreters have 
called his hermeneutics dialectical hermeneutics, though Schleiermacher himself 
never mentions such a link between the two disciplines. What is suspicious about the 
metaphorical description of the interpretation of texts as a dialogue is that it was 
completely lost after Schleiermacher in the development of methodical hermeneutics; 
it cannot be found in his published works; and it occurs again as a basic concept only 
in Gadamer’s philosophical hermeneutics. 



1 
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Chapter 3 

Methodological Hermeneutics 



§8. Hermeneutics as a methodology of the philological-historical method 

The classical text of methodological hermeneutics for the further development is 
Boeckh’s Encyclopedia and Methodology of the Science of Classical Antiquity. 
Dilthey was convinced that this method is the method of the historical human sci- 
ences and that it had been sufficiently developed by Wolf, Ast, Schleiermacher, and 
Boeckh. That Boeckh is listed at the end indicates that Dilthey considered his herme- 
neutical system as the state of the art in his time, though there have been several 
criticisms and modifications in the further development. Dilthey himself introduced 
some of them, but nevertheless presupposed Boeckh’s system as the groundwork. 
Other methodological hermeneuticists later criticized Boeckh in several ways, but his 
system was nevertheless the basis for their further corroborations and articulations of 
the system of methodical hermeneutics. 

The literature is quite rich, and the earlier research of Wach should be replaced 
with a new history of the philological-historical method in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. This task cannot be fulfdled in this chapter. Only the most rele- 
vant extensions can be considered. * . Most of the changes introduced in other philol- 
ogical hermeneutics of the time have the character of modifications. New essential 
modifications having the character of real extensions can be found first of all in 
Dilthey’ s later writings and in the hermeneutics of Blass and Birt written at the the 
end of the nineteenth and at the beginning of the twentieth century.^ The histories 
(Historik), i.e., the methodology of historical interpretation developed by Droysen 
was another significant factor for Dilthey’ s conception of the methodology of the 
human sciences. Droysen demonstrated the failure of the attempt to reduce the prob- 
lem of historical methodology to the methodology of philology.^ In addition, he saw 
the real dimensions of another hermeneutical problem, one that Dilthey called the in- 
terpretation of non-linguistic fixed life expressions. Archaeological hermeneutics in 
the time of Boeckh and later was often reduced to the interpretation of the works of 
fine art in classical antiquity. Though Droysen did not use the term “archaeology,” 
he recognized the essential significance-for history as well as prehistory-of the in- 
terpretation of remains not belonging to the realm of written sources. Thus the de- 
velopment of archaeological hermeneutics, whether the term “archaeology” is used 
or not, will be an essential topic, and not only the section about what was understood 
by this term at the time. It will also be of interest for philological and historical 
methodology. 



^ Wach (134) offers also an extensive interpretation of Steinthal, and of Bemhardy, Reichard and 
Ritschel. They are neglected in chapter 3 of the present investigation following the principles explained 
in the introduction to part I. 

^ Blass (9); Birt (8). 

^ Droysen (27). 
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There are still some elements in Boeckh’s general reflections on philology, phi- 
losophy, and history that are not immediately connected with his methodology and 
could be called romantic in a certain sense. In addition some of his assumptions in 
his theory of individual interpretation can be called romantic in a different sense. But 
these are precisely the elements criticized by his followers. Thus the reconstruction 
of Boeckh’s system and its further development in methodological hermeneutics will 
be a contribution to a reevaluation of methodological hermeneutics and of the criti- 
cisms raised against it in the philosophical hermeneutics of our own time. ' 

The general definition of the knowledge achieved by philology is, according to 
Boeckh, knowledge of what was known. Boeckh introduces some general considera- 
tions about philology before investigating the method of philology. It will be suffi- 
cient for the present purpose to consider: (A) the theses about the relations between 
philology and history, philology and philosophy, and philology and other disciplines 
in general; and (B) the determination of the proper objects of hermeneutics and cri- 
tique according to Boeckh. 

(A) History in the broadest sense and philology are identical; the task of philology 
is to interpret the documents that represent the tradition. History in the broadest 
sense is the result of interpretation, i.e., the understanding of these documents and 
their place in the historical development.^ 

History in the narrower sense is knowledge of the res gestae, and philology is re- 
lated to it in a double way. The res gestae have been known. This knowledge of the 
past is represented to the historian in documents.^ Thus the first task of the historian 
is the philological understanding of the documents. Furthermore, the actions reported 
in the documents imply some knowing in the past. In order to understand it properly, 
further historical documents, reports about customs and values of the time, have to 
be consulted. The understanding of such documents is again a philological task. 

Philosophy is knowing the truth, gnosis. Philology is the knowing of what was 
known, anagnosis. Both are related to each other: 

1. To know what was known implies some knowing of some object. Philology 
must therefore refer to philosophical concepts. Otherwise, it would be a mere know- 
ledge of facts. Moreover it has a tendency to dissolve into the philosophy of history, 
where history is understood as the advent of truth. 

2. To know something always implies an implicit knowledge of what was known. 
What was previously known is the presupposition of present knowing. Philosophy 
has to clarify its own presuppositions, and therefore has a possible tendency to dis- 
solve into the history of philosophy.^ 



^ Gadamer (40), (40a), part 2, 1. 1 . In a response to Seebohm (110), which is a methodological essay 
Gadamer writes in (41), “Hermeneutics recognizes the concept of objectivity in the limited way in 
which objectivation is treated here” (my translation). 

■y 

Boeckh (10) pp. 10-11. (10a) pp. 8-9. The translation (10a) is an abridged version of (10). 

^ Boeckh (10) p. 1 1, (10a) p. 9. 

^ Boeckh (10) pp. 18ff, (10a) pp. 15ff. 
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What is said above also holds for the relation between philology and all other theo- 
retical disciplines, which, as special types of knowing, can be considered branches of 
philosophy. For all of them, it is philology that provides them their history, and the 
relation between the history of knowing and actual knowing is the same for all of 
them. The same relation can also be found between history in the narrower sense and 
practical philosophy. 

It has to be kept in mind that what Boeckh offers here is a specific way of mediat- 
ing philology and philosophy. The mediating term is philology as history in the 
broader sense. In order to be very close to modem conceptions one only has to sub- 
stitute “tradition” for “history” and “truth” for “philosophy.”' The difficulty with 
Boeckh however is that he proposed an additional mediating factor-namely, the in- 
terpretation of the work of the genius-and never explained how the two types of me- 
diation are related to each other. 

(B) The methodology of philology has to deal with the two closely intertwined 
methods developed in philology, hermeneutics and critique. Methodology is a reflec- 
tion on what is already practiced. Its purpose is critical in the philosophical, not in 
the philological, sense, i.e., as already mentioned, it has to show how to avoid errors 
and to recognize the limits of a possible methodical distinction between truth and er- 
ror.^ In order to determine the proper object of hermeneutics and critique, it is suffi- 
cient to determine the proper object of hermeneutics. 

It can be said in general that hermeneutics is about the understanding of signs. Re- 
garding signs, one has to distinguish between (a) signs indicating a known object 
that is separated from the signs. All signs that are signs of a language in the proper 
sense are such signs; and (b) signs that are in partial material identity with the object 
to which they refer: buildings, tools, etc.-i.e., that which historians call silent wit- 
nesses, i.e., remains or traces. Only (a) is a possible object of philology and philol- 
ogical hermeneutics, whereas (b), if taken as such, belongs to archaeology and ar- 
chaeological hermeneutics. Boeckh does not enter into a discussion of the question 
of how both are interrelated in historical research and philology.^ He can do this be- 
cause his methodology sets up very narrow limits for philology and philological 
hermeneutics with the next distinction. This nevertheless causes problems. 

The objects of philological hermeneutics are texts, not oral speeches. Texts as 
signs have several referents: (a) the written text as a sign of the language as spoken 
language, the speech; (b) the language to which the speech belongs, i.e., that which 
signifies; and (c) the signified knowledge. Philological hermeneutics only deals with 
(b) in its relation to (c), not with (b) by itself and not with (b) in its relation to (a). 
This means, first of all, that the lowest level of the art of grammar in Hellenistic phi- 
lology, the art of bringing a text back to speech, i.e., reading, does not belong to 
hermeneutics, but is presupposed by hermeneutics. The process of hermeneutics pre- 
supposes that one is able to read and understand the text in a preliminary way. Since 



' Gadamer (40) pp. 261ff. 278ff. 317ff. (40a) pp. 245ff. 252ff. 299ff. 

^ Boeckh (10) pp. 52f. 75f. (10a) pp. 35f. 43f. Boeckh calls methodology “formal theory.” The material 
theory is the “encyclopedia.” 

-5 

Boeckh (10) p. 78. (10a) p. 46. The German phrase at the end of this section says “Wir miissen diese 
specielle Anwendung der allgemeinen Theorie von unserer Darstellung ausschlieBen”, i.e., Boeckh 
excludes archaeological hermeneutics from his enterprize for the reason given. 
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hermeneutics is also not about (b) as such, it follows that it presupposes grammatical, 
lexicographic, and other linguistic knowledge that is about the language in general. ' 
Such linguistic knowledge will be applied in hermeneutics on the level of grammati- 
cal hermeneutics, but research at this level does not belong to hermeneutics itself 
With these restrictions, Boeckh excluded from philological hermeneutics two disci- 
plines that are closely connected with archaeological research techniques: namely, 
the extreme task of deciphering a text in an unknown language, and paleography or 
the art of reading, bringing a text to speech, in more sophisticated cases. These re- 
strictions have great significance for a proper understanding of Boeckh’ s methodol- 
ogy and possible criticisms of it. 

The last distinction necessary in order to determine the proper object of herme- 
neutics in Boeckh’s sense is the distinction between interpretatio and explicatio. In 
the process of doing philology, hermeneia occurs in three different functions. The 
first is the hermeneia, the written speech, represented by the text. It is the elocutio 
made by the text. The third function is the hermeneia, the elocutio made by the phi- 
lologist about the text which is usually itself a new text and called explicatio. Be- 
tween both, and mediating the first elocutio into the second, we have hermeneia as 
translatio or interpretatio. Hermeneutics as a method of philology is concerned only 
with the latter. This means that it is not concerned with the methods of the explica- 
tion of knowledge gained in the process of interpretation, or with its representation in 
commentaries and other forms of the explication of philological knowledge.^ A con- 
sequence is, of course, that history as a research process is closely connected with 
hermeneutics, but historiography is beyond the scope of hermeneutics. Since applica- 
tion, applicatio, is always either implied in the explication or is something that is of- 
fered-after explications are given-in a separate speech, it does not belong to herme- 
neutics. Boeckh does not mention this point explicitly. It is, however, obvious 
enough. 

The most essential part of methodological hermeneutics is the theory of the levels 
of hermeneutics and critique. It is, as mentioned, the task of a methodology to ana- 
lyze the possible sources of error, and the limits, of a method that is already prac- 
ticed. The sources of error in philological hermeneutics are vicious circularities, i.e., 
logical circles or instances of a petitio principii. It holds in general that the circle ac- 
cording to which the part determines the meaning of the whole and vice versa is the 
leading principle of interpretation; but method is nothing other than the attempt to 
avoid possible vicious circularities in the application of this principle.^ The limits of 
the method are then all instances in which part-whole relations have to be used, yet 
the material is not sufficient to decide whether or not a petitio principii is the basis of 
the interpretation. 

The method of breaking the hermeneutical circle presupposes the distinction be- 
tween hermeneutics and critique. Both are mutually dependent and can produce vi- 
cious circularities in this relation. The task of hermeneutics is the understanding of 



^ Boeckh (10) p. 81, cf. 6-7, (10a) pp. 48-49, cf. 6f. 

^ Boeckh (10) p. 80, (10a) pp. 47-48. 

^ The main places are Boeckh (10) pp. 54, 84, 99, 106, 108-9, 125, 139, 142-3, 211-12; (10a) pp. 36, 52, 
65,70-71,73,90, 105, 109, 137. 
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what was known in a certain text or part of it. The task of critique is to decide if what 
is understood is appropriate, i.e., fits into the context of other philological knowl- 
edge, or if not, to make guesses about what would fit better, and finally, to decide 
what was there originally.' But critique only introduces wholes of a broader scope. It 
is as such not sufficient for the discovery of vicious circularities. The distinction be- 
tween different levels of hermeneutics and critique must be added for this purpose. 

Boeckh distinguishes levels belonging to the objective and subjective conditions of 
the text. The objective conditions are language and historical context. The wholes 
represented by them are constitutive for the levels of grammatical hermeneutics and 
critique and historical hermeneutics and critique. The subjective conditions entail 
references to the author. Individual hermeneutics and critique have as their whole the 
individuality of the author, i.e., not his or her psyche, but the individuality repre- 
sented in the works of the author as his or her style. Finally, the text itself as a whole 
is considered on the level of generic interpretation. The specific structure of a text as 
a whole is determined by its genre: poem, novel, but also legal text, mathematical 
text, and so forth. The reference to the author is given insofar as the genre of the text 
indicates the leading subjective purpose, the scopus, that the author had in mind. 
Since the genre question has to be decided by an analysis of the text alone, and/or 
perhaps other texts, no psychology is involved.^ 

How to avoid vicious circularities can be explained with the aid of the theory of 
levels. Boeckh himself gives lucid examples, but they are all taken from Greek and 
Latin poetry.^ The main principle is that the different levels of hermeneutics and cri- 
tique refer to different wholes, namely: 

1 . The language 

2. The historical context 

3. The opus, i.e., the whole of the works of an author 

4. The text 

The first three of these transcend the text and its parts in three different dimen- 
sions, and predetermine the understanding of the text as a whole on the level of ge- 
neric interpretation. The meaning of the parts of a text, however can already be un- 
derstood with the aid of grammatical and historical interpretation, even without con- 
sidering their context within the text. The generic interpretation can add only addi- 
tional aspects to the predetermined meaning of the parts. 

Interpretation therefore runs into the problem of circles on the level of generic in- 
terpretation, beginning with methodically interpreted parts. They can be understood 
without reference to the text as a whole by understanding them as parts of the other 
wholes mentioned. Furthermore, considered from an extensional point of view, the 



' Boeckh (10) pp. 77, 170f. (10a) pp. 43f. 121. 

2 Boeckh (10) pp. 81f. 124f. 140f. (10a) pp. 49f. 89f. 108f. 

-5 

Boeckh (10) pp. 139-40; (10a) p. 105. The English translation omits here-as well as in all other cases 
Boeckh’s concrete examples. They all refer to Greek and Latin sources, and Boeckh following the 
habit of the scholars of the nineteenth century, never provides translations. 
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largest number of texts for the purposes of comparative methods can be found on the 
lowest level of hermeneutics and critique, and decreases on the higher levels. 

The applicability of comparative methods indicates different degrees of reliability. 
The lowest level is the most reliable level. It has to be taken into account, in addition, 
that the process of hermeneutics presupposes the simple ability to understand a lan- 
guage in reading a text. It also presupposes the part of theoretical linguistics dealing 
with grammar and lexicography. They can be developed if the ability to read is pre- 
given. Though it might enlarge such knowledge, grammatical interpretation begins in 
principle as a simple application of linguistic knowledge to a text. Historical inter- 
pretation can be developed to a very high degree on this basis without referring to 
higher levels of hermeneutics and critique. 

All these levels and the aspects of the method as hermeneutics and critique presup- 
pose each other methodologically, i.e., even perspectives taken from the level of ge- 
neric interpretation can be used to decide certain shifts in lexicographic meaning on 
the grammatical level. But vicious circularities can also be identified.^ They occur 
with regard to content. A petitio principii is given in all cases in which a certain in- 
terpretation is carried over from one level to another while presupposing the same 
content in both cases, as in the following schematic example: if the determination of 
the genre of a poem depends on the assumption of certain shifts in the meaning of 
certain words, and the only justification for including such shifts in lexicographic 
lists is the assumption that the poem belongs to that genre then one has a vicious cir- 
cle. It will be broken if other material content, either from the levels involved or 
from other levels, can be found that backs at least one of the assumptions. 

The method reaches its limits when problems cannot be solved-i.e., vicious circu- 
larities cannot be avoided-because there is not enough material for justifiable deci- 
sions. Such situations of non liquet are in most cases trivial and similar to the situa- 
tion in which a court of law is not able to reach a decision for lack of evidence. 
There is, however, one special and highly significant case, the work of a genius. The 
work of a genius is a unique, original, new creation. The unsolvable problem occurs 
in such cases on the level of generic interpretation and generic critique. Understand- 
ing this problem requires a precise explication of the methodological situation. The 
basic question of generic critique is whether the text is true, i.e., whether it fulfills its 
purpose, the scopus, determining its genre or not. A vicious circularity between in- 
terpretation and critique is possible and ought to be avoided. The interpretation of the 
text on the generic level is the presupposition for resolving the question of generic 
critique,-i.e., the interpretation in question serves as pre-given material for the ge- 
neric critique-and generic critique has to establish its ideal norm for the genre with 
the aid of comparisons with other texts in the context of the text. One has a vicious 
circularity if the text itself is used as a further instance, or even as the only instance, 
in the establishment of the ideal generic norm. The unbroken circle is in such cases a 
circle between generic interpretation and generic critique, between hermeneutics and 
critique. 

But work of the genius is unique, i.e., the genius creates new generic forms and 
correspondingly a new style. Thus comparative methods are not available. The circle 



Cf. the pages in Boeckh (10) cited in footnote 100 above. 
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between hermeneutics and critique cannot be dissolved. There are further conse- 
quences. The question of truth was excluded from hermeneutics and interpretation 
with the rigid separation of interpretation and application. A shadow of it neverthe- 
less survives in the realm of generic critique. If the circle of generic hermeneutics 
and generic critique cannot be broken, then the question of truth can emerge again in 
the middle of hermeneutics, and a separation of interpretation and application is not 
possible in case of the work of the genius.' It should be kept in mind, however, that 
the judgment that a text is a work of a genius is not an arbitrary decision. The whole 
problem is restricted to the level of generic interpretation and critique. The methodi- 
cal procedures of the lower levels are not touched by the problem. On the contrary, 
they are necessary for the decision that the text really represents the absolutely 
unique work of a genius, precisely because such a decision must be justified with the 
aid of comparative methods applied to other texts in the context. What Boeckh said 
can be understood as a partially operative definition of an eminent text within the 
framework of methodical hermeneutics. 

§9. Boeckh ’s critics and Dilthey 

Boeckh’s system has its ambiguities, problems, and even inconsistencies. (1) Some 
of them belong to the system of philological hermeneutics and critique. The main 
problem in this respect is the level of individual hermeneutics and critique. What has 
been said by other hermeneuticists in this respect also has some consequences for the 
system of hermeneutical levels in general. (2) The second group of problems is con- 
nected with Boeckh’s definition of philology and his theses about the relations be- 
tween philology, history, and philosophy. The problems are also of significance for 
the methodological system. The root problem is, however, a philosophical problem. 
(3) The third group of problems is connected with Boeckh’s rigid separation of phi- 
lological hermeneutics on the one hand and linguistics, paleography, papyrology, 
and archaeology on the other. 

These problems have been discussed in different contexts, (a) The first group of 
the critics of Boeckh are the heremeuticists of the second half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Many works in hermeneutics were written at this time. But it can be said that 
the hermeneutical systems of Blass and Birt in the different editions of the Handbuch 
der klassischen Alterumswissenschaften in the volumes on Hermeneutik und Kritik 
have been recognized as representing the state of the art. It is not necessary to ana- 
lyze their systems. It will be sufficient to consider theire essential deviations from 
Boeckh’s ideas, (b) Critical solutions for some aspects of the problems can also be 
found in Droysen’s conception of historical interpretation in his Historik. (c) 
Dilthey’s evaluation of Boeckh (and others) in his general theory of understanding as 
well as his ideas about necessary further extensions of the methodology of the his- 
torical human sciences, are fragments of a description of a project. They are never- 
theless the most comprehensive response to the philosophical aspects of the devel- 
opment of hermeneutical methodology in the second half of the nineteenth century. 



' Boeckh (10) pp. 241, 248; cf. 14; (10a) pp. 157, 164-5 cf., 13. (10a) translates Genie with “charcteristic 
spirit” and “spirit.” Boeckh’s implicit reference to Kant’s Third Critique and the tradition rooted in it- 
cf. Gadamer (40) pp. 39f, (40a) pp. 39f-is lost. 
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What Boeckh says about individual interpretation is ambiguous. There is a fusion 
of very different aspects: linguistic investigations concerning style; biographical 
elements; and finally, the assertion that we can understand the text only in under- 
standing which is going on in the soul of the author, which is the psychological in- 
terpretation in the sense of Schleiermacher. Blass’s answer is that biographical re- 
search belongs to historical interpretation and requires the interpretation of historical 
events as well as the historical development of ideas. ^ Birt agrees with this,^ and 
Droysen points out that a biography is a specific genre of historiography, i.e., it pre- 
supposes historical research and historical interpretation. According to Droysen psy- 
chological considerations are not of great value in historical explanations. What is 
left for individual interpretation and critique is only the interpretation and the cri- 
tique of style. But that vanishes as well. Blass emphasizes that biographical knowl- 
edge about the author is relevant only in some genres, such as lyrical poetry (e.g., in 
the case of Catullus), but only marginal in other genres. Even the question of 
whether there are two authors or one author, or whether the author is identical with a 
certain actor and owner of a theater or with a philosopher, is not of great significance 
for the interpretation of Shakespeare’s plays in higher hermeneutics. 

Two aspects of interpretation and critique of style must be distinguished. Style be- 
longs, on the one hand, to the unconscious that guides the creation of speeches and 
texts. On the other hand, style can be the product of a conscious creation, and such a 
creation is an artful creation, a technology employed by the author in order to 
achieve his or her purpose. Such conscious techniques are analyzed on the level of 
technical interpretation. Thus in Blass there is no longer a level of individual inter- 
pretation at all.^ Birt does the last step. The interpretation and critique of the style of 
an author belongs to the level of general linguistic investigations into the historical 
development of a language, and is therefore an integrated part of grammatical inter- 
pretation.4 In higher interpretation he has two sections A. Personality and the Genre 
of the Work and B. Generic Interpretation, but all factors in section A are factors be- 
longing to linguistic and historical interpretation. The purpose of section A is only to 
explicate the significance of lower hermeneutics for higher hermeneutics. Thus even, 
though there is still a structural similarity between his Birt’s and Boeckh’s higher 
hermeneutics, individual interpretation has lost its status as an independent level of 
hermeneutics in Birt as well. 

A complete justification for the following short digression can be given only with 
material that has not yet been considered in detail. But the digression is necessary to 
avoid possible misunderstandings, given the situation in the literature on hermeneu- 
tics in the twentieth century. The banishment of individual interpretation is by no 
means a banishment of the author. The author is a part of Droysen’ s historical real- 
ity, i.e., a part of the reality to be reconstructed in historical interpretations, just like 
all other individuals represented in texts and fixed life expressions. The author lives, 
but his or her life is represented in texts and other fixed life expressions. Thus the 



^ Blass (9) pp. 31 If. 

2 Birt (8) pp. 64ff 

3 Birt (8) pp. 64ff 

^ Blass (9) pp. 214f; cf 174. 
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author is an object of reconstruction in historical interpretation. Such a reconstruc- 
tion may well be of significance in the interpretation of the texts written by the au- 
thor, just as the texts written by the author can be of significance for the reconstruc- 
tion of the biography of the author. But the reconstruction as such is not a level of 
hermeneutics in the interpretation of texts. The reality of the author is given only as a 
reconstructed reality and the reconstruction presupposes texts and other fixed life 
expressions. The assumption that such an understanding of the author is itself a level 
of philological hermeneutics of texts therefore immediately leads to a vicious circu- 
larity that ought to be avoided in the interpretation of texts. 

The banishment of individual interpretation has as its consequence a strict separa- 
tion of lower and higher hermeneutics and critique. This separation is developed 
with rigor in Birt. The work of lower hermeneutics and critique must be finished be- 
fore higher hermeneutics can begin. According to Birt, we have to distinguish three 
steps in the process of investigations in lower hermeneutics. The first step is a cri- 
tique of the text with the purpose of determining the original text. For this purpose it 
is necessary to compare different versions of manuscripts and/or editions and inves- 
tigate their relations to each other. Comparisons of the different versions have to use 
material provided not by philology itself, but by ist auxiliary disciplines. The signifi- 
cance of auxiliary disciplines should therefore not be underestimated. The second 
step is the interpretation of the text in grammatical and historical interpretation. The 
third step again belongs to critique. The critical investigation on this level occurs as 
the attempt to solve problems in understanding by recognizing corrupted passages 
and introducing justifiable conjectures.^ 

Fligher critique in Birt does not lead to the questions that were of vital interest for 
Boeckh. There is no discussion of the problems connected with the interpretation of 
the work of the genius. The task of higher critique is only to decide whether the text 
is genuine or not. Birt’s separating cut is thus different from Boeckh’ s cut. Fie does 
not include literary criticism and the question of truth in the realm of methodological 
hermeneutics. Birt is the first hermeneuticist who really performed a complete posi- 
tivistic turn in philology. The consequence is that guesses about the individuality of 
the genius have lost their function. This is the last step in the development, ending in 
the complete elimination of individual interpretation. 

The sharp distinction between a preparatory function of lower hermeneutics and 
higher hermeneutics can also be found also Dilthey. Fie writes: 

From the thought procedure involved in understanding we must distiguish the 
preliminary grammatical and historical work that merely serves to place us 
over against some fixed product of the past or of a distant origin, or using a 
foreign language in the position of a reader from the author’s own time and 
environment.^ 

This passage first has to be considered within its context in methodological herme- 
neutics. When Dilthey excludes grammatical and historical hermeneutics from the 



^ Birt (8) pp. 8f. and sections 1, 3. 
2 Dilthey (24) p. 219, (24a) p. 239. 
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process of understanding, he is not suggesting that they are excluded from herme- 
neutics. On the contrary, they are essential because they are the tools for the realiza- 
tion of the first canon-namely, to understand the text from the viewpoint of a reader 
of the author’s own time and environment. Since grammatical and historical herme- 
neutics and critique offer a set of methodical rules in Boeckh that are applicable to 
groups of texts, Dilthey has given an interpretation of the first canon that eliminates 
the suspicion that this canon demands some kind of a mysterious travel through time 
that has to reach the psychological states of readers, or even the author, in the past. 
Comparative methods in grammatical hermeneutics and critique allow us to select a 
group of texts using approximately the same language, e.g., classical Greek. Then by 
taking into account hints given in the text in question to historical events in the pre- 
sent and past of this text, historical interpretation allows us to locate within this set of 
texts using the same language, other texts to which the text in question refers explic- 
itly or implicitly. Thus the context of a text is methodically determined, and contem- 
porary readers would have had access only to this context and not to texts outside 
this context. 

The distinction between lower and higher hermeneutics also can also be under- 
stood in the framework of Dilthey’ s general theory of understanding. An analysis of 
the general structures of understanding will be given in part II. However, a corrobo- 
rated account of this background is not necessary for this historical survey of the de- 
velopment of hermeneutic methodology; a preliminary sketch of the basic concepts 
of Dilthey’ s general theory of understanding will be sufficient. Dilthey distinguishes 
between pre-methodical and methodical understanding. Pre-methodical understand- 
ing is first elementary understanding and then pre-methodical higher understanding. 
The task of the preparatory work is to reconstruct elementary understanding. It can 
be said in a preliminary sketch that elementary understanding is understanding in so- 
cial interactions. Such an understanding is not interested (a) in the participants in the 
interactions as-e.g., persons with regard to their character and feelings, or (b) in the 
structure of the social systems within which an interaction happens. An interest in 
other persons as well as in the general structure of interactions only occurs on the 
level of pre-methodical higher understanding. According to Dilthey, pre-methodical 
higher understanding and empathy is already guided by analogy and inductive infer- 
ence.^ Methodological understanding begins with the reconstruction of foreign ele- 
mentary understanding, and this reconstruction is the groundwork for a methodical 
higher understanding of foreign fixed lifeexpressions. The invention of hypotheses 
of understanding in methodical higher understanding presupposes more sophisticated 
applications of analogy and inductive inference. Such an understanding also counts 
as methodical because it has its foundation in the preparatory work. A methodologi- 
cally guided critique of the hypotheses of methodical higher understanding presup- 
poses the results of the preparatory work. 

Returning now to the issue of possible criticisms of Boeckh, it can be pointed out 
that what he says in the beginning about the advent of truth in history and the func- 
tion of the philosophy of history as a mediator between philology, history, and phi- 
losophy is not quite consistent with what he says about truth and the work of the 
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genius in the end. The thesis that the final truth emerging through the merging 
knowing the truth (philosophy) with what was known (philology) is revealed in the 
philosophy of history still leaves some space for Hegelian claims or for the philoso- 
phical romanticism of the historical school. This construction implies, in addition, 
that it is philosophy, and philosophy alone, that has immediate access to truth. In the 
end, after having reached the limits of the method with the impossibility of avoiding 
circularities in the work of the genius, the question of truth occurs again. This time 
history and philosophy of history have no mediating function. 

Works of the genius or eminent texts represent the places in philological research 
in which interpretation and the critical question for truth cannot be separated. The 
truth to be discovered seems to be an a-temporal and a-historical truth because no 
hints are given as to how the results of interpretations of works of the genius can be 
located in their historical context. It is therefore impossible to determine the place of 
the emergence of truth with the aid of the history of philosophy. The romantic quasi- 
Hegelian approach of the beginning of Boeckh’s account is opposed to the quasi- 
Gadamerian approach in the end. The initial position is only quasi-Hegelian because 
no explicit recognition of the validity of Hegel’s philosophical methods can be 
found, i.e., it is not said how a philosophy of history as a scientific doctrine in 
Hegel’s sense is possible. The later position is only quasi-Gadamerian because 
Gadamer’s basic conceptions of historicity, tradition, and efficient history are mis- 
sing. 

The question of the essence of truth is a philosophical question. But the philoso- 
phical aspect of the inconsistency also has a methodological aspect, and answers for 
the methodological problem can be found in Dilthey’s extensions of Boeckh’s sys- 
tem. The answers presuppose the new conception of historical interpretation. It is 
impossible to reduce historical interpretation either to philological interpretation or to 
the level of historical interpretation in the system of hermeneutical methodology. 
(Droysen’s methodological system for this type of interpretation will be considered 
in the next section.) The nature of historical interpretation was also a root problem 
for the systems of philological hermeneutics in the second half of the century. 
Dilthey’s answer to the methodological aspect of Boeckh’s inconsistency presup- 
poses Droysen’s histories and the further development in the hermeneutical systems 
after Boeckh. 

The first premise for the discovery of the difference between historical and philol- 
ogical interpretation in Blass and Birt is their rejection of Boeckh’s general defini- 
tion of philology. Blass points out that the definition “knowing what was known” is 
too narrow. There are thoughts such as a musical thought or other products of art that 
cannot be subsumed under knowing, because knowing is a knowing through con- 
cepts. But “knowing what was thought” is still too narrow. A broader definition 
would be that philology has as its objects products of the human mind in general. 
Blass has doubts, however, about the usellilness of general definitions of philology. 
The narrower definition is implied in the notion of philology of Classical Antiquity: 
the objects of philology are written speeches. The content of written speeches is dif- 
ferent in different cultures. Therefore the definitions of philology will be different in 
different philologies. 
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Birt goes one step further. He says that as well as the knowledge of such struc- 
tures, the knowledge of the development of linguistic structures applied in grammati- 
cal interpretation is as such an essential part of philology and cannot be separated 
from it. The philologist’s knowledge of linguistic structures is not what was known 
by those who produced the texts. Philology is therefore the knowledge of what has 
been the case in past cultures, and this knowledge of past cultures has the character 
of a reconstruction. That historical research and historical interpretation have the 
character of a reconstruction is the basic thesis of Droysen. The task of the next sec- 
tion is to analyze Droysen’ s conception of historical interpretation as a reconstruc- 
tion of past historical reality with the aid of the remains, Spuren, as the facts given 
for historical research in the present. 

The second premise is the rejection of Boeckh’s sharp cut between philology on 
the one hand and paleography and archaeology on the other. Both Blass and Birt 
recognize that not only papyrology and paleography, but also archaeology are neces- 
sary auxiliary disciplines of philology. They would immediately belong to philology 
according to the broader definition of Blass, and they remain necessary presupposi- 
tions even according to the narrower definition. Archaeology, papyrology, and pale- 
ography, however, have their own hermeneutical and critical methodological princi- 
ples. Thus it can be said that hermeneutics and critique in general are the methodo- 
logy of understanding human signs, including non-linguistic signs. Furthermore, it 
must be recognized that non-linguistic products of the human mind are of immediate 
significance for historical interpretations and their reconstructions. This viewpoint is 
again crucial in Droysen’ s methodology of historical research. 

The extension of hermeneutics introduced by Dilthey must be judged in light of his 
evaluation of the history of hermeneutics. His view of the early history of hermeneu- 
tics has been mentioned and used in the preceding chapter. His evaluation of the de- 
velopment of hermeneutics beginning with the Tridentinum and Protestant biblical 
hermeneutics and ending with the methodological hermeneutics of the second half of 
the nineteenth century can be summarized as follows. 

(1) Methodical hermeneutics has shown that the concept of validity in the under- 
standing of fixed life expressions is a justifiable concept, and thus provided a defense 
against historical skepticism and subjective arbitrariness (subjektive Willkur) in in- 
terpretation. 

(2) The first principle of hermeneutics, i.e., the first canon, says that the text has to 
be understood out of the situation of the contemporary reader or addressee and the 
intention of the author. This principle has not been introduced arbitrarily. It emerges 
in a situation in which an eminent text is understood in a multiplicity of mutually ex- 
clusive traditions of its pre-methodical interpretations, all of which denounce each 
other as false. Such a situation was given with regard to the New Testament in the 
Western tradition at the time of the Reformation. The origin of modem hermeneutics 
is the introduction of the first canon as a principle of the exegesis of the Bible, 
thereby providing an alternative to universal decisionism. The original formulation 
of the canon is metaphorical. The further development, culminating in the methodo- 
logical hermeneutical systems, has shown beyond any doubt the validity of the theo- 
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retical foundations of philology and history and the human sciences in general. ' How 
a reconstruction of the past historical reality of the contemporary addressees is pos- 
sible according to Dilthey with the aid of the preparatory work of lower hermeneu- 
tics has been explained above. 

(3) Given Dilthey’s explicit evaluation of the first canon, some consequences for 
the implicit evaluation of the second canon must be mentioned as well. The second 
canon, the canon of the whole and the parts and the famous hermeneutical circle, is 
not the first principle of methodological hermeneutics. The early formulation of of 
Schleiermacher’s second canon is a principle of hermeneutics in general. This meta- 
phorical formulation is already a principle of rhetoric and the philological-rhetorical 
syndrome. It is a principle for methodological hermeneutics only within the frame- 
work of the theory of the levels of hermeneutics according to Boeckh and the other 
hermeneuticists after Boeckh, i.e., after the explication of the different types of part- 
whole relations and the analysis of possible circularities discussed in the first part of 
this section. 

Dilthey adds that methodical hermeneutics has not yet fulfilled its task completely. 
An extension is necessary, and this extension is at the same time a solution for the 
crucial problem left open in Boeckh’s system, i.e., the problem of the relation the 
text of the genius, the eminent text, and its place in the historical context. Dilthey’s 
proposal is to introduce a method for determinining the place of texts and fixed life 
expressions in general within the connectedness of the historical world: 

Hermeneutic has now to find a positive relation to the general epistemological 
task, namely to point out the possibility of the knowledge of the connected- 
ness of the historical world and to find the means to realize such a know- 
ledge.^ 

The instructions given by Dilthey for the application of methodical hermeneutics 
to the analysis of the connectedness of the historical world as a whole of higher order 
are vague. However it is possible to construct such instructions and to recognize their 
limits on the basis of what is said explicitly about one model for the application of 
the new methodological viewpoint. This model is the methodically re-created biog- 
raphy.^ The re-creation is methodically guided if each document is understood in its 
proper context as determined by the preparatory work of lower hermeneutics and cri- 
tique. Each document can be understood in higher interpretation as a life expression 
connected in the presupposed temporal structure of lived experience with other life 
expressions. The connectedness of lived experience is a guideline to realize the often 
changing meanings and the changing significance of past lived experience in the 
context of future phases of lived experience. The reconstruction of the temporal flow 
of the lived experiences of an individual is the medium in which the understanding 
of the re-lived experience of a foreign life in a biography, i.e., the historical connect- 
edness of the life of an individual in the historical past, is possible. 



1 Dilthey (24) pp. 217ff, (24a) pp. 237ff. 

2 Dilthey (24) p. 218, (24a) p. 238. 

3 Dilthey(24)p. 200, (24a)p. 221. 
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The materials for the re-construction, the re-building of the connectedness of the 
historical world, are fixed life expressions, and among them texts. The understanding 
of the texts with the aid of the philological-historical method of understanding the 
text in its context is restricted to the present and the past horizon of the text, repre- 
sented by other texts having some influence and some significance for the text under 
investigation. It has been mentioned that the consequence is an ongoing iteration be- 
cause every text in the past horizon of a text has to be interpreted in its own context, 
i.e., recognizing the significance and the influence of the texts in its own past hori- 
zon. 

The proposed extension is the investigation of the effects of the text for texts in its 
future horizon as well. Such investigations are not restricted to texts. They include 
all life expressions accessible through texts, e.g., actions and events. Each text refer- 
ring in some sense to the text in question and its connectedness with other texts in its 
past horizon now has to be interpreted with the aid of the philological-historical 
method. A complete picture of the historical connectedness requires the iterated pro- 
cedure of the interpretation of such texts in their context. This is, according to 
Dilthey, an infinite task. There are serious methodological problems connected with 
this casually mentioned infinity. The first point to be emphasized is however, that a 
new technical explication of an eminent text is possible. A text or action is eminent 
to the degree to which it has an influence, an effect, on other texts and life expres- 
sions. The question of the eminence of a text is therefore first of all a question that 
can be answered by the philological historical method under the extension proposed 
by Dilthey, and the eminence of a text has its limits in the web of historical connect- 
edness. A text can be eminent for a certain time, but can lose its eminence in contexts 
in the future. This is Dilthey’ s answer to the unsolved problem of the work of the 
genius in Boeckh-but with that answer, the problem of eminence has lost its connec- 
tion with the immediate question regarding truth. The threat of historical relativism 
has become a real possibility. 

The new problem with Dilthey’s solution of Boeckh’s problem is hidden in the 
casual and emphatic remark about the infinity of the task of the investigations of his- 
torical connectedness. The efficient history, Wirkungsgeschichte-a useful concept 
not used by Dilthey himself-includes all philological-historical interpretations as a 
part of the efficient history of the text. The immediate consequence is, as Gadamer 
shows, that the objective validity claimed for the historical-philological method can 
not be understood as an absolute objective validity. Dilthey was not completely un- 
aware of the problem. He says: 

Life and life experience are the ever freshly flowing sources for understand- 
ing the socio-historical world. Starting with life, understanding penetrates into 
ever new depths; only by reacting back on life and society do the human 
sciences achieve their highest importance, an importance that is constantly 
increasing. But the road to such efficacy must pass through the objectivity of 
scientific cognition. ^ 
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It will take some preparations before an answer to the new problem can be given in 
part III. What can be mentioned here is only that the problem is one of the problems 
immediately connected with the logical problems of the self-reference of conscious- 
ness. It emerges at this point as the problem of the self-reference of hermeneutical 
and historical consciousness. Dilthey’s consideration implicitely presuppose Droy- 
sen’s theory of the overarching significance of historical interpretation. The next task 
is therefore an analysis of Droysen’s Historik. 

§10. Droysen’s theory of historical interpretation and critique 

Dilthey’s extension of philological hermeneutics presupposes his concept of histori- 
cal connectedness as the connectedness of historical effects, and this concept presup- 
poses in turn Droysen’s reflections on the methodology of history. But Dilthey also 
offers an unambiguous explication of the basic concepts of Droysen’s final step in 
his attempts to develop a system of history. Hence the first task is to give an account 
of Droysen’s methodology of history, his histories, and the second task will be to 
consider Dilthey’s distinction between the historical and the systematic human sci- 
ences and its far-reaching consequences. 

Droysen’s Historik was available until recently only in the summary of his lectures 
written for his students and published in the GrundriJ] der Historik in 1868, 1875, 
and 1882. The Grundrifi has the character of a syllabus combined with brief explana- 
tions of basic concepts and topics. In many cases, answers to open questions are 
available only with the aid of Droysen’s lecture on histories, published one hundred 
years later in 1977. The lectures will be the source for the following presentation of 
Droysen’s methodology. The structure of Droysen’s methodology is complex. A 
short explication of the most essential concepts and distinctions, together with some 
additional remarks about the different character of research in the natural sciences 
and in history, can serve as a preliminary guide. 

The realm of history is the realm of all human things (menschliche Dinge), i.e., the 
realm of what was real for human beings. Human reality is the reality of the historian 
and this conception of reality is radically different from the conception of reality in 
the natural sciences, in philosophy, and in theology and religious thought in general. ' 
Natural scientific reality, philosophical reality, and theological reality are different, 
even opposed realities. What they have in common is that they belong to human re- 
ality as aspects of the human mind (des menschlichen Geistes). Therefore they be- 
long to the realm of history, i.e., there is a history of science, a history of philosophy, 
and a history of theology and religion-in short, a history of ideas as an integrated 
part of history and historical research. The immediate consequence of this considera- 
tion is that the method of historical research cannot be reduced to scientific or phi- 
losophical methods. It has its own principles because it has its own special concep- 
tion of reality. The thesis does not imply that there is a strict disjunction between the 
natural sciences and history as a science; history can use the results of the natural 
sciences in historical research, as well as using methods that are also used in the 
natural sciences, e.g., comparative methods. Instead the difference between the 
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methods is a difference in the meaning of basic methodological concepts, first of all 
“facf along with “explanation.” The concept of historical explanations and histori- 
cal conditions can only be analyzed later in its specific context, but something can be 
said immediately about historical reality and facts for the historian. 

The facts of the natural sciences are facts given within the context of scientific re- 
ality. There are scientific facts discovered in the past. Facts of the same type can be 
given again in the present and in the future. Experiments can be repeated, and in 
most cases, it is possible to repeat observations of the same type. But historical real- 
ity is not the sum total of all historical facts, and a historical period is not a subset of 
all historical facts. There are no historical facts in the realm of historical reality. His- 
torical reality is a reconstructed reality. The reconstruction presupposes facts for the 
historian. The facts for the historian are the sum total of the material of historical re- 
search. The material of historical research is the presently given material for the his- 
torian, the traces and remnants of a past human reality. And this material can be 
given again for future historical research as the same token. To use the language of 
Dilthey, the facts for the historian are fixed life expressions created in the past, and 
fixed life expressions can be given both as the same token and as the same type in 
the future. Historical reality is reconstructed with the aid of such presently given 
facts serving as material for the operations of the reconstruction. But it is, as a recon- 
struction, fallible. The reality of the natural sciences, a sum total of facts, is not falli- 
ble. It is, on the contrary, the touchstone against which fallible laws of nature and 
scientific theories are tested. It is obvious that this must have consequences for the 
explication of explanation in history and the natural sciences. 

The materials of historical research are, e.g., written texts, contracts, laws, monu- 
ments, reports about what has happened under what circumstances (Zustdnde), re- 
ports about institutions, and remnants and traces of all kinds. Historical material thus 
includes much more than the reports about what happened, the historical sources, 
and historical research is possible without such sources.' Historical reality is dis- 
closed by historical research, it is the result of a re -construction. Thus historical in- 
terpretation is nothing other than the reconstruction of past human reality. As an ac- 
tivity of the historian however, it is not the same as the historical interpretation prac- 
ticed in philological hermeneutics. On the contrary, it has serious consequences for 
the conception of historical interpretation in philological hermeneutics. 

The part of methodology dealing with the finding of historical materials and their 
classification is called historical heuristics. The reconstruction itself requires the cri- 
tique of the material and its interpretation. Historical heuristics, historical critique 
and historical interpretation are interdependent. After a preliminary interpretation of 
the materials, historical critique has to consider whether they represent the reality 
under investigation. A first critical check prepares the material for further interpreta- 
tion or reconstruction, and after that, critical investigations and heuristic investiga- 
tions will be necessary again. Methodological investigations, however, have to con- 
sider the logical order of the different types of method themselves, and not the order 
of their application in concrete research. According the logical order, interpretation 
presupposes critique and critique presupposes heuristics. Thus the analysis of heu- 
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ristics is the first task of a methodology of history, the analysis of historical critique 
is the second step; and historical interpretation, i.e., the reconstruction of past reality, 
is the last step.* 

Historical interpretation is more complex than philological interpretation. Philo- 
logical interpretation from case to case is interested in only one text and its meaning. 
Historical interpretation is the reconstruction of the historical reality of a past context 
with the aid of many traces or remnants, monuments, and sources. Historical reality 
is meaningful, but the meaning implied here is by no means identical with the mean- 
ing of historical events reported in historical sources. Historical events reported in 
historical sources have different meanings in different historical sources, and histori- 
cal sources have to be analyzed with the aid of historical critique before they can be 
used in the interpretation of historical reality. Finally, Droysen insists on a strict 
separation between the reconstraction of historical reality, i.e., historical interpreta- 
tion and the historiographical explication, explicatio, of the results, the apodeixis. 
Historiography has its own methods or guidelines. The guidelines determine the 
viewpoints or topoi of historiography and it is necessary to distinguish between the 
different viewpoints guiding different types of historiographic explications. 

Historical heuristics is the first level of historical methodology according to the 
logical order of the levels. The task of heuristics is the art of finding historically 
relevant materials in the present. ^ The first task of heuristics is the classification of 
the different types of historical materials. Such a classification is also of significance 
for the analysis of different types of historical critique. The second task is to indicate 
how and where such materials can be found. The different types of historical materi- 
als are (1) the traces or remnants, (2) the monuments, and (3) the historical sources. 
There are different types of remnants beginning with (a) buildings, ruins, tools, and 
works of fine art. Droysen mentions that early human cultures are only present in 
remnants of this kind. Then there are (b) written remnants not belonging to the his- 
torical sources in the narrower sense. Most interesting for the historian are laws, in- 
cluding all kinds of rules for different institutions, but also documents about business 
transactions, political treaties, and archives of institutions and governments.^ Finally, 
we have (c) written remnants such as works of poetry, philosophy, and the sciences. 
Mythology belongs to this category as well, but so do works concerning the language 
and its historical development.^ They are of interest not only for the history of ideas, 
but also for other aspects of the reconstruction of historical reality, because they are 
testimonies of the culture of the time-the customs, the ethical and juridical norms, 
the institutions, and the worldview of the time in general. 

Monuments are objects that have the task of serving as a reminder, i.e., the task of 
signifying certain events and persons. A first type of monuments is a species of type 
(b) remnants, the written documents of contracts and treaties. All other kinds of 
monuments are remnants of type (a) that have in addition inscriptions or symbols 
giving them the rank of monuments. The first group of this type includes inscriptions 



* Droysen (27) pp. 57-8. 

^ Droysen (27) pp. 67-68. 

^ Droysen (27) pp. 76f. 
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on buildings, sculptures, tombstones, and other artifacts. Coins form a second group, 
listed separately because they belong to a special discipline, numismatics. They pro- 
vide political as well as economic information. The third group includes artifacts and 
works of art with symbols, e.g., coats of arms and medals, but also certain signs 
marking certain products indicating the producer or owner, and certain works of fine 
art reporting historical events.' 

Historical sources in the narrower sense are reports about past events. Droysen dis- 
tinguishes primary or original sources and secondary or derived sources. Primary 
sources are reports about events of a living past, i.e., a past that is still present in the 
memory of the contemporaries. Secondary sources are reports about a more remote 
past represented in primary sources. 

There are different types of primary sources. There are (1) primary sources in 
which the subjective viewpoint is predominant and (2) pragmatic sources in which 
the main interest is in the events themselves. Several types can be distinguished in 
type (1), namely: (a) private correspondence referring to events in which the subjec- 
tive interest guides the selection and the evaluation; (b) essays, homilies, and po- 
lemic writings to the extent to which the expression of the subjective attitude and the 
subjective evaluations of the writer is the main purpose of the text; and (c) folksongs 
and folktales about historical events, sources that are expressions of the perspectives 
of simple people. In contrast, (2) pragmatic sources are the reports in which the in- 
terest in the events themselves is predominant. According to Droysen, we have to 
distinguish between (a) indirect sources in which the element of subjective interests 
still has a certain force, e.g., annals written for the purposes of certain institutional 
and family histories; (b) sources that have the character of private memoirs guided 
by selective viewpoints that have their origin in the personal history of the author; (c) 
annals reporting what has just happened or is happening in the present and in which 
the writer is interested in reliable information and objective explanations-these are 
the most relevant sources, and the first and best example is the history of the Pelo- 
ponnesian war by Thucydides; and finally (d) sources influenced by additional mo- 
tives in the evaluation of events, such as the praise of a ruler, polemic intentions and 
other interests. Such sources use rhetorical methods.^ 

Derived ort secondary sources are sources using original sources for the produc- 
tion of historiographies reporting about events in the remote past. If such sources are 
not guided by the historical method, they will use only the primary sources that are 
available for them by chance. The outcome is historiographies governed by certain 
interests and evaluative schemes. They are of low value for methodological historical 
research and require careful critical investigations. Histories of this kind must be 
strictly distinguished as a completely different literary genre from historical works 
that present the results of scientific historical research. Mixed forms are, of course, 
possible in the early stages of the development of methodically guided historical re- 
search. 

Only historical research is guided by historical questions. Historical questions oc- 
cur because the basic principle of historical critique is that the claims of historical 
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sources to report what has really happened are always suspicious. They are suspi- 
cious because historical critique discovers that the reports of different sources are in 
most cases different. Sources in general do not offer correct reconstructions of his- 
torical reality. The historical question is the question of historical reality, and this 
question only emerges after the fully developed idea of historical critique. The his- 
torical question leads to the answers given by historical research, which initially op- 
erates under the guidance of an intuition, a projection of historical reality.' Thus the 
methods of historical heuristics-i.e., the method of finding the materials-already pre- 
supposes the idea of historical critique and historical questions.^ 

According to Droysen’s lectures, a first and easy step of the second task of histori- 
cal heuristics is searching the libraries and archives. What can be found there are not 
only historical sources, but also monuments of the first kind and remnants of type 
(b). But this material is in addition limited in two respects. First, it leads back into 
history in a reliable fashion only for some centuries. Second, such material is in the 
most cases of interest only for political history, and is not sufficient for an interest in 
general cultural history. Conversely, the interest in general cultural history is not just 
of interest in and of itself; it is also of interest for the correct reconstruction of past 
political historical reality. 

Only indirect approaches are possible in the search for material outside the librar- 
ies and archives. Such approaches are similar to the methods used in criminal inves- 
tigations, including comparative methods and the art of combination, grounded in a 
survey of the material that is already available. In many cases the relevant historical 
material will then be found in remnants and monuments, because the sources at hand, 
with the exception of the very few cases of pragmatic sources of type (c), do not ex- 
ist or are unreliable to a very high degree. Finally, in such cases the search will be 
also guided by the preliminary results of the critique and interpretation of already 
available material.^ 

The connotations of critique are different in different fields of application. What is 
common to all, whether it is philological critique, critique in the fine arts, or Kant’s 
philosophical use of the term, is that critique means a survey and investigation of 
what is pre-given. What is pre-given for historical critique is the historical material. 
The task of critical historical investigation cannot be to find out what the historical 
facts are. Historical facts are as such not given for historical research in the present, 
because past events cannot be given as such in the present. This is the thesis that dis- 
tinguishes Droysen’s position from the teachings of methodologists in the late eight- 
eenth century and the first half of the nineteenth century. ^ 

The first question of critical historical investigation is whether the material is a fal- 
sification or genuine. The second question is whether the material, if genuine, never- 
theless has certain parts that were changed later. This level is called the diacritical 
level. The third question is whether what is said or indicated in the material is correct 
or to some degree incorrect compared with reality. The fourth question is whether 
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the material is complete or incomplete compared with the purposes of the researcher. 
The first, second, and third question are sufficient for the critical investigation of 
remnants and monuments. The third and the fourth question are of special signifi- 
cance for historical sources. They belong to the critique of the sources.' 

The critique of genuineness is first of all a critique of remnants and monuments, 
i.e., a critique of the genuineness of artifacts, of epigraphs, and of information in 
numismatics. The critique of written remnants and monuments is first of all a critique 
of documents, diplomas, and is called diplomatics. It includes an analysis of the writ- 
ing materials, but covers paleography as well. The highest level is sphragistics, the 
critique of the credibility of the document. This question can only be answered with 
the aid of investigations of the reality of the historical context known from other ma- 
terials.^ Diacritical investigations must be applied if the material is connected with a 
development. It is the critique of the earlier and later. Diacritical investigations are 
necessary first of all in historical linguistics, but also in the realms of law, econom- 
ics, and social history in general.^ 

The next step is the critique of correctness, or anacritical critique. The questions of 
the critique of correctness are as follows: (1) whether what is reported can be correct 
according to human experience; (2) whether it can be correct according to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of the time reported in the source or in other sources; (3) 
wheter there are motives in the report that justify doubts in its correctness; and fi- 
nally, (4) whether the reporter had the necessary means for correct observations. 
What is essential in this respect is very often statistical information. Droysen empha- 
sizes the necessity of making such material available wherever possible.^ Some addi- 
tional modified questions can be asked with respect to historical sources. The ques- 
tion of autopsy (in the original Greek sens of autopsia, seeing for oneself), i.e., the 
question of which source is the earliest and therefore had immediate access to the 
material is only a preliminary question.^ After deciding this question, the following 
questions can be asked (1) What are the personal relations of the author to the re- 
port? What means did the author have to obtain the necessary knowledge, and what 
motives, rooted in the authors personal situation, are there for intentional or uninten- 
tional incorrectness of the report? (2) What are the leading conceptions and ideas of 
the author, and the author’s time, that determine this authors understanding of the 
events and their circumstances?^ 

The answers to these questions are difficult and require the knowledge of addi- 
tional material that is often unavailable. In no case can it be said that the result of 
such a critique of primary sources can be an immediate experience of the historical 
facts. Further questions can be asked in case of secondary historical sources. (1) 
Does the report use in addition new primary sources that were not available before? 
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(2) Are the primary sources lost? (3) Are the secondary sources to some degree criti- 
cal in their approach to the primary sources?' 

The final step of the critique is the critical consideration of the sum total of the 
critically checked material necessary for answers to a historical question. At this 
point, only the precise temporal ordering of the sources with the aid of chronology as 
an auxiliary discipline is of significance. After deciding such questions, the further 
question is whether the sum total of the material is capable of giving answers to all 
aspects of the historical questions, i.e., to all questions derivable from it. If it is insuf- 
ficient in some respects, new questions arise that can only be answered by historical 
heuristics. Droysen emphasizes again that in most cases, such new material is espe- 
cially necessary for social and economic history, and is very often the final arbiter 
for closing loopholes in the material and providing new viewpoints for critical inves- 
tigations in general.^ 

The task of historical critique is the preparation of the material for interpretation, 
i.e., reconstruction of historical reality. The first preliminary but essential question is 
whether so-called historical explanations are an essential part or even the goal of the 
historical interpretation or reconstruction of historical reality. An additional problem 
is that there are historical conditions, yet such historical conditions are not used in 
historical explanations. The task of a proper understanding of historical conditions is 
one of the tasks of historical interpretation. Dilthey’s distinction between the natural 
sciences and the human sciences, causal explanation and understanding, is a distinc- 
tion between basic categories of the natural and the human sciences, but it is not pos- 
sible to derive a solution of Droysen’s problem from Dilthey’s distinction. 

Droysen’ s discussion of the problem is not quite satisfying. What is missing is the 
degree of logical precision that is required in a methodological analysis. But it is 
easy to fdl in the gaps with the aid of some additional distinctions. Droysen himself 
had, of course, no access to the logical distinctions provided with the aid of formal- 
ized logic in the twentieth century and its possible applications to ordinary language. 
For example, the sentence connective “because” occurs very often in historiography, 
and the places in which “because” occurs are usually reports about the most relevant 
events in a past historical reality, e.g., such-and-such occurred “because”.... The sen- 
tences following “because” refer to some condition, and the sentences preceding it 
refer to the conditioned of the condition. “Because” indicates a conditional. Quite of- 
ten, however, it is not possible to replace it with “if ... then ...” or “... only if ....” On 
the one hand, it can be used as an indicator of an inference or an inferential connec- 
tion not explicitly mentioned between condition and conditioned. But on the other 
hand, it is not possible to decide whether “because” refers to an implicative or to a 
replicative conditional, i.e., to “if ... then ...” representing a sufficient condition or to 
“only if ...” representing a necessary condition. 

The second case will be of significance for the analysis of Droysen’s concept of 
historical condition. The first case is helpful for the problem of historical explana- 
tion. The implicative conditional, taken by itself, indicates a sufficient condition, and 
is, together with the assumption of the antecedent, the first premise for the inference 
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from the condition to the conditioned in modus ponens. The inference has the char- 
acter of a prediction if the antecedent refers to empirical facts. In this case, the ante- 
cedent represents a cause and the conclusion of the inference refers to its effect. If 
the instantiations refer to a empirical facts, a universally quantified implicative con- 
ditional refers to a crude causal law. A causal law can be used for predictions, but it 
can also be used in causal explanations of already given events in the past. Given 
these remarks about applications of simple classical formalized logic, we can return 
to what Droysen said explicitly in his Historik. 

The use of “because” in historiographies refers-not always, but often-to causal 
explanations, and such causal explanations presuppose causal laws. Historiographies 
are narratives, and a narrative is a report of a sequence of events. Events following 
each other in the past always invite causal explanations. Therefore, such explanations 
will occur in historiographies as well. All types of causal laws can be applied in the 
historical explanations of historiography. Some of them are the type of causal con- 
nection that can be discovered by pre-scientific induction, while the discovery of 
others requires scientific inductions and other sophisticated methods. Causal laws of 
both kinds are presupposed in explanations given in historiographies. Historiography 
never discovers or criticizes such causal laws. Discovery as well as criticism of 
causal laws is the business of the natural sciences and their methods. The presupposi- 
tion of Droysen’ s solution of the problem is his sharp distinction between historiog- 
raphy and its methods, on the one hand, and historical research and its methods on 
the other. 

Interpretation in historical research is not able either to criticize or to corroborate 
the causal laws used in the historical explanations in historiographies. But something 
else is possible for historical interpretation based on historical heuristics and histori- 
cal critique. The sequence of events reported in historical narratives is not a sequence 
of types of facts that can be reproduced in the present: the sequence is the result of 
historical interpretations of the critically checked historical material, i.e., it is the re- 
sult of the reconstruction of past human reality. Further historical research can show 
that such a reconstruction is not correct. Historical research is therefore able to criti- 
cize historical explanations without challenging the causal laws applied. It is possible 
for historical research to prove that the sequence of the events explained in the his- 
torical narrative is not a correctly reconstructed sequence of events in a past histori- 
cal reality.^ Droysen’ s thesis about possible refutations of historical explanations in 
historical research should be critically discussed in the light of what has been said in 
the last decades about historical explanation in the literature of analytic philosophy. 
A discussion is necessary because Droysen’s account of historical explanations and 
historical conditions has been neglected in this literature. 

Droysen distinguishes pragmatic interpretation; interpretation of the conditions; 
psychological interpretation; and interpretation of ideas. Pragmatic interpretation is 
interested in the concrete whole of the state of affairs of a past historical reality. The 
critically checked material in general has the character of a collection of fragments. 
Only in very few cases it is possible to close the gaps with information gained simply 
by considering known circumstances, e.g., geographical facts and knowledge from 
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other material. In other cases, analogies with better-known contexts and comparisons 
of two different but related states of affairs may be possible. Pragmatic interpretation 
uses hypotheses in a very special sense. The material offers fragments, and an at- 
tempt to close the gaps must start with hypotheses about what is missing. The proce- 
dure is by no means a work of free phantasy. It has to use all available information, 
including that gained with the aid of analogy and comparative methods, to corrobo- 
rate the hypothesis in proving that each piece of information fits into the picture pro- 
jected by the hypothesis and vice versa. The result is, of course, always fallible. Thus 
pragmatic interpretation is similar to the reconstruction of a damaged sculpture in ar- 
chaeology or to a criminal investigation. ^ 

The second step after the reconstruction of the concrete pragmatic context, i.e., the 
concrete context of events, is the interpretation of the conditions of events. There are 
conditions in different dimensions. The first dimension is the realm of the conditions 
in space, and this means first of all the geographical conditions of the events.^ The 
second dimension is the temporal order of events. Not only are aspects of what has 
happened before conditions of historical events, but there are also events happening 
at the same time, even events happening at the same time in a separate context not 
known in the sources. Thus the death of a great leader of the Mongols in Asia can be 
a condition for the further development of events in Europe even though this condi- 
tion was not known in Europe. The last dimension is the dimension of the available 
means, and here we have the vast field of the historical research that is interested in 
the development of technologies and economics. The interpretation of historical con- 
ditions is not a historical explanation in the sense mentioned above. Droysen’s thesis 
has a background in his methodology only to the extent to which he says that our 
knowledge of such conditions is itself the result of historical research. It is not the 
simple application of pre-given causal laws to the historical explanations found in 
historiography. Some problems remain. As already mentioned speaking about condi- 
tions invites sequences of sentences connected by “because.”^ What can be added 
here, following the hints given above, is that a condition is not necessarily a suffi- 
cient condition. Furthermore, a sufficient condition leads only to possible explana- 
tions. The necessary conditions of replicative conditionals applied to the recon- 
structed events underlying replicative conditionals are possible premises for retrodic- 
tions, not for predictions-i.e., the conclusion from the givenness of the condition to 
the givenness of the condition is not valid. Only a conclusion from the givenness of 
the conditioned to the giveness of the condition is possible. ^ 

According to Droysen the possibilities of interpretations of psychological condi- 
tions in historical research are very limited. There is a strong interest in explaining 
(erkldren) actions and events with the aid of psychological considerations. But two 
aspects must be distinguished. On the one hand, there are the normative systems and 
ideas of the time determining the actions of individuals and groups. This aspect pre- 
supposes the historical interpretation of the development of ideas. On the other hand. 
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there are both the subjective conditions determining the will power of individuals 
and groups and the intellectual ability to realize the intentions of the will. It is only 
the second aspect that belongs to the realm of the interpretation of psychological 
conditions in Droysen’s sense. By itself, the interpretation of psychological condi- 
tions has no access to the character and the motives of acting persons, though his- 
torical narratives with a strong poetic intuition do have such an access. In case of 
such narrative, e.g., some of Shakespeare’s plays, the outcome will be a most con- 
vincing and vivid presentation of connected events and actions. But the poets can see 
their creations from inside. They can construct the flow of events from this view- 
point. Historical research has no access to the minds of the persons involved and it is 
not a construction, but a reconstruction of historical reality.' 

Psychological interpretation is accordingly restricted to some very general obser- 
vations belonging, on the one hand, to the interpretation of the conditions of the will 
power and intellectual abilities, and presupposing, on the other hand, the interpreta- 
tion of ideas. Thus the amount of will power in groups can be judged in understand- 
ing the hate and resentment in groups suffering from repressions for a long time, e.g., 
in the uprising of farmers in the late Middle Ages or the bourgeoisie before and after 
the French Revolution. What can be judged as well are the will powers of rulers who 
recognized that certain customs and habits of social groups would destroy the social 
system, and are therefore inclined to fight such customs despite considerable resis- 
tance within the society. What can be judged in addition is the strong moral will 
power of soldiers and groups following a very promising and successful leader, e.g., 
the morale of the armies of Caesar and Napoleon or the will power of the Athenians 
threatened by the Persian invasion. But these factors belong to the moral conditions, 
and like all interpretations of conditions, they are by no means sufficient to explain 
the course of events with the force of a prediction. All that can be said is that if cer- 
tain events occur, they could not have occured as they did without these factors. 

A further general difficulty is that the occurrence of the events not only depends 
on the will power and the intelligence of one person and one group, but is the conse- 
quence of the web of interplay among many different groups and persons and their 
conflicting interests. A complete analysis of this interplay is impossible.^ Interpreta- 
tions of will power and intellectual abilities require the interpretation of the interests, 
ethical and political norms, and religious beliefs, i.e., they require the interpretation 
of ideas governing a historical context.^ 

The interpretation of ideas is an essential part of the reconstruction of past histori- 
cal reality because ideas, and especially moral ideas as moral powers (sittliche 
Mdchte), are specific historical conditions. The task is to investigate not only the 
moral ideas and the group interests connected with them in different historical con- 
texts, but also the historical development of moral ideas, their conflicts, and finally 
the goals determining the direction of the development.^ The highest task is the in- 
terpretation of the whole context of ideas of a certain historical period. Individuals 
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who tried to understand and to criticize contexts of ideas and to develop new projec- 
tions for the future, e.g., Luther, are of great significance for this task, but it can also 
be the case that criticism and new projections are the outcome of the creative work of 
groups of cooperating authors in a certain historical period. ' 

A complex system of classification-the system of history-serves as a methodical 
guiding thread for the interpretation of ideas. Philosophers were not mentioned in 
Droysen’s earlier classifications in the discussions of the lower levels of historical 
interpretation. Now he mentions several philosophers in his explication of the system 
of history, but he is also adamant in defending his general thesis that historical re- 
search has a task that cannot be fulfilled with the aid of general and abstract philoso- 
phical investigations, and that philosophical viewpoints ought not to be used in his- 
torical research. A detailed analysis of this difficulty presupposes a brief explication 
of the system.^ 

The first most general classification deals with the matter; the form; the workers 
(Arbeiter), i.e., efficient factors in history; and the goals. Regarding matter {Mate- 
rial), Droysen distinguishes: (a) nature and the changes in nature caused by human 
technology and activities in general; (b) the human being as a creature, i.e., as a bio- 
logical entity, including the field of anthropology, ethnology, races and mixtures of 
races, and the growth, spread, and distribution of the human race; (c) the specific 
cultural circumstances as results of past human activities, and technology and econ- 
omy as the means of human activities; and (d) the human purposes, passions, and in- 
terests as motives of drives, especially in the masses, e.g., national spirit, particular- 
ism, rivalries of groups, and religious fanaticism.^ The forms are the moral powers in 
the narrower sense. We have: 

A. The natural communities: (a) family; (b) neighborhood; (c) the tribe, i.e., the 
chiefdoms; (d) the nation. 

B. The ideal communities: (a) communication and languages; (b) the beautiful and 
the arts; (c) truth and the sciences; (d) the holy and the religions. 

C. The practical communities: (a) the society; (b) the commonweal; (c) law and ju- 
risdiction; (d) power and state as the common denominator of all factors mentioned.^ 

The subject of history for Droysen is humankind and its conscience. The universal 
motive determining the goals for humankind as worker, i.e., as efficient in its activi- 
ties in historical reality, is the striving for freedom. This striving has two aspects. (1) 
Freedom is understood in a negative sense. The striving for freedom of individual 
persons and groups is the striving to be free from restrictions and pressures in their 
participation in all realms of human activities. (2) Freedom is understood as an 
ought, as the will under the command to realize morality and the highest good. These 
two aspects of freedom taken together determine all historical activity. Three factors 
can be distinguished: (a) all activities have their beginning in a certain situation un- 
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der certain circumstances-they start with an already developed character; (b) a 
thoughtful reflection considering the pre-given situation separates what is and what 
ought to be; and finally, (c) the work by means of which “what ought to be” is real- 
ized and “what is” is in part canceled. ' 

The final question is whether the goal of human history as a whole can be deter- 
mined with the aid of historical research. Droysen’s answer is negative. It is impos- 
sible to determine a final goal with the aid of empirical historical research. There is 
no proof for the existence of God. But humans as moral beings know, on the one 
hand, their desire to realize a perfect highest good, as well as knowing on the other 
hand, their deficiencies, their fmitude and the power of moral evil. This knowledge 
can used as a postulate, and it can be assumed under the postulate that there is his- 
torical progress in human morality and in our knowledge of the nature of humankind 
and its character.^ 

Obviously Droysen’s general classification of ideas as historical conditions in his 
system of history is nothing other than a modified application of the traditional Aris- 
totelian classification of material, formal, efficient, and final causes. It is also obvi- 
ous that his classification of the form of the objects of the interpretation of ideas as 
historical conditions is influenced by categories developed in the philosophy of his- 
tory of German idealism. In particular, the categories of the matter and the form of 
human activities in history can be partially matched with the categories of Hegel’s 
objective and absolute spirit; Droysen himself mentions both Hegel and Fichte. 
There might also be some influence of both on his remarks about freedom as the fi- 
nal goal of human activities. But the background of his remarks about moral free- 
dom, and the presupposition of an assumption of the progress of humankind in its 
moral development, is Kant’s practical philosophy and pragmatic anthropology. 

Such influences have been modified by Droysen in their application to the prob- 
lems of historical research and its methods in the realm of the interpretation of ideas 
as a necessary implement of the methodology of the interpretation of historical con- 
ditions. Furthermore, it can be said that the system of history belongs to the level of 
the methodology of research, and not to historical research itself Seen from this per- 
spective there is no obvious inconsistency between the development of the concep- 
tual system of history and the thesis that historical research as such must a priori 
avoid the use of abstract philosophical concepts. 

There remains, however, a certain incompatibility on the level of methodology per 
se. The classifications of the methodical viewpoints in historical heuristics, historical 
critique, and the lower levels of historical interpretation have their origin in reflec- 
tions on the pre-given practice of historical research. This is not the case for the sys- 
tem of history. A difficulty remains even under the assumption that the system does 
not have its justifications a priori in philosophical constructions and is also not tac- 
itly guided by such constructions, but has to be considered the outcome of an induc- 
tion. Prior to the systems of history, the material for the inductions leading to the 
classifications is the practice of historical research and only the practice of historical 
research. The categories of the system are, on the contrary, categories of historical 
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reality itself, and not of the reconstruction of historical reality. Thus the material is 
taken from the results of practiced historical research and not from the practiced his- 
torical research itself 

Above and beyond the denial that such material can teach us anything about the fi- 
nal goal of the history of humankind, however, something else is still left. History is 
indeed able to say something about the general structure of the conditions of human 
activities and their goals. Disregarding the methodological incompatibility, this the- 
sis has its own significance. If the thesis is accepted, then historism and historical 
relativism have to be rejected. This problem will be discussed again at the end of this 
section. The discussion presupposes in addition a brief exposition of Dilthey’s dis- 
tinction between the historical and systematic human sciences, because the system- 
atic human sciences are also of significance for the historical human sciences. There 
is however, a certain analogy in the relation between Droysen’s system of history as 
a methodological tool on the one hand and historical research on the other, and 
Dilthey’s analysis of the methodical significance of the systematic human sciences 
for the historical human sciences. Hence a further presupposition for such considera- 
tions is the account that Droysen himself offers for his radical separation of historical 
research and historiography. 

The separation of interpretation, explication, and application in philological meth- 
odological hermeneutics and the problems connected with it has its extension in 
Droysen’s methodology. Droysen is the first methodologist of historical research 
who introduces a sharp distinction between historical research and the presentation 
of the results of the research. He knows that most of the previous methodical reflec- 
tions on history are actually reflections on the possible forms of constructing a his- 
torical narrative, and that in former times, historians primarily restricted themselves 
to the use of older sources for the purposes of creating their own more comprehen- 
sive narratives. But this approach cannot be justified in modem scientific historical 
research. The methodology of historical research and the methodology of the presen- 
tation of the results of historical research must be separated. The former is a method- 
ology for objective reconstractions. The latter can be characterized as a topology for 
different literary genres of historical presentations (Darstellungen), and it has to be 
said that it is meaningless to call any one of them an objective presentation. 

An investigating presentation (untersuchende Darstellung) is a presentation fol- 
lowing the form and the method of historical research. Such a presentation may be- 
gin with a historical question or dilemma, then enumerate and evaluate the factors 
that allow us to give an answer or a solution to the dilemma. But it can also start with 
the historical material and show how it leads to a more or less satisfying reconstrac- 
tion of the whole of a historical reality. Such a presentation is therefore a report 
about the development of a process composing the activities of the research itself, 
and the results are mentioned only within this context. 

In contrast, the historical narrative follows historical events. A historical narrative 
is not an objective report of facts, but a report of the results of a historical recon- 
stmction and interpretation of the remnants and sources. Thus a historical narrative 
can never be objective. It is determined by the situation of historical research, i.e., 
the available materials and previously accomplished research. It is a narrative that 
cannot be anything other than the presentation of an author who restricts himself or 
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herself to the understanding of the historical material and does this in a certain situa- 
tion. Historical narratives can in addition prefer certain aspects. A pragmatic narra- 
tive shows how a certain event is the outcome of the converging movements prepar- 
ing the event and leading to it. The historical monograph is a representation of a de- 
velopment following the chain of events. The biographical narrative is interested in 
the development of a significant historical person. Finally, a catastrophic narrative is 
interested in the struggles and oppositions in which the presuppositions of a period 
of historical reality are destroyed and the dawn of a new historical period emerges. 

An educational (didaktische) presentation is interested in the continuity of histori- 
cal reality and its significance for the recent development of humankind, the state, or 
the culture. History is not a part of mere erudition, because historical reality can be 
applied in the solution of present problems. Its purpose is a better understanding of 
our own situation, and therefore it is of significance in education. An educational 
presentation is general. It is not focused on a specific political, social, or cultural 
question. And it does not have the purpose of criticizing certain attitudes, prejudices, 
and proposals for such problems. It is another genre, the discussive narration, that 
has this purpose. The discussion of present problems always has a historical dimen- 
sion and is guided by certain judgments about the development of historical reality. 
Historical research can prove itself as an arbiter in such discussions, but only if it can 
prove that the results of historical research are the results of methodical scientific 
procedures. ' 

Droysen’s remarks are of interest even for the disputes in the twentieth century. 
First, it is clear that Droysen, like the philologists of his time, insists on a clear sepa- 
ration of interpretation, explication, and application. But he admits that the historical 
narrative is not an objective report. It is the narration of a narrator whose reconstruc- 
tion-even if the narrator follows the method-is dependent on the situation of the 
time, so that each narrator will focus on different aspects of the historical reconstruc- 
tion. In addition, educational and discussive explications imply an interest in applica- 
tion. Droysen even mentions parallels between these genres of historical presentation 
and preaching.^ Application can be separated from interpretation, but it is a possible 
ingredient of explication and cannot be excluded from this realm. Such application is 
not arbitrary. It can and must prove that it applies viewpoints justified by methodical 
historical research. 

Dilthey introduced the distinction between the historical human sciences and the 
systematic human sciences, e.g., jurisprudence; economics, including the develop- 
ment of technologies; and the theory of social institutions in general. The historical 
human sciences presuppose knowledge provided by the systematic human sciences, 
but the systematic human sciences have their own historical dimension. This dimen- 
sion can only be investigated with the methods of the historical human sciences. It is, 
however, essential that the systematic character of the systematic human sciences can 
neither be grasped in philosophical speculation nor discovered with the aid of the 
historical human sciences alone. 



^ Droysen (27) pp. 445-450. 
^ Droysen (27) p. 448. 
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Even in pre-methodical higher understanding human beings often already discover, 
that the systems of social interaction in which they live have certain structures and 
patterns subordinated to structured wholes of a higher order. Human beings have al- 
ways tried to understand these structures with the aid of mythological, theological, 
and metaphysical concepts, but also with systematic inductive conceptual systems 
without mythological or metaphysical elements. The historical development of the 
systematic human sciences and their methods was in the center of Dilthey’s investi- 
gations from the beginning. ' He also occasionally called the methodology of the sys- 
tematic human sciences “hermeneutics,” but it is obvious that the methodology of the 
systematic human sciences cannot be reduced to the method of the historical human 
sciences, i.e., the interpretation of fixed life expressions. The systematic human sci- 
ences can presuppose the immediate experience of present life expressions in gen- 
eral. Present life expressions in general include fixed and unfixed life expressions. 
Both are in part linguistic and in part non-linguistic, like a command or a threat with 
a weapon, a promise, and a dance. Understanding in the systematic human sciences 
is therefore immediately linked with a general theory and epistemology of under- 
standing in the present lifeworld. In the final instance the epistemology and the phe- 
nomenology of the pre-methodical roots of the systematic human sciences are also 
presupposed in a phenomenological analysis of a general theory of understanding as 
the framework for the epistemological presuppositions of the hermeneutical method 
of the historical human sciences. The question of why and how we understand texts 
is one-sidedly founded in the question of how we understand each other in our life- 
world. There is, however, a certain aspect of methodical understanding using philo- 
logical-historical methods that immediately presupposes questions of elementary un- 
derstanding in the lifeworld: namely, archaeological hermeneutics. A sketch of the 
development of archaeological hermeneutics will be given in the next section after a 
discussion of two essential questions connected with philological hermeneutics and 
historical hermeneutics or histories. The first is the question of possible traces of 
Schleiermacher’s psychologism and the romanticism of the early historical school in 
Droysen and Dilthey. The second question is the philosophical question of the oppo- 
sition of universal historical humanism and historical relativism. 

There are no traces of romantic elements in Droysen’ s methodological theory of 
historical critique and interpretation, though such traces can still be found in his his- 
torical system and his universal historical humanism. But Dilthey’s reflections on the 
systematic human sciences and their relations with the historical human sciences fi- 
nally eliminated such traces in the general methodology of the human sciences. What 
is left is the question of whether traces of romanticism can be found in Dilthey’s own 
theory of understanding. Here the ambiguity of the term “romantic” must be taken 
into account. The romantic elements in Droysen are traces of a romantic historicism 
in the sense of Popper, i.e., the attempt to understand universal history as a whole. 

Universal history is still a problem for Dilthey, but it is a problem precisely be- 
cause he was also aware of the problem of historism and historical relativism. 
Dilthey’s general theory of understanding can be called “romantic” only on the as- 
sumption that traces of romanticism can be found in the understanding of the Other, 
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the significance of autobiography, and the significance of understanding {yerste- 
hende) psychology for the general theory of understanding. Seen from this point of 
view Droysen’s and Dilthey’s romanticisms are different. The indicator of Droysen’s 
romanticism is the possible influence of Hegel’s philosophy of history and objective 
spirit on his system of history. In contrast, the origin of Dilthey’s romanticism would 
be Schleiermacher’s psychologism, and ultimately the romanticism of the Jena ro- 
mantics. 

However, The second step is not very convincing. Dilthey’s psychologism has 
nothing in common with the cult of individuality and subjectivity of the Jena roman- 
tics. The real problem lies in Dilthey’s psychologism itself Thus it is necessary to 
distinguish the psychologism of Dilthey’s general theory of understanding from the 
significance of individuality in his theory of the interpretation of works of art. It can 
be said that Dilthey’s general theory of understanding is a specific variety of the 
epistemological psychologism of the second half of the nineteenth century because 
for Dilthey, a descriptive and analyzing psychology (beschreibende und zerglied- 
ernde Psychologic) has the last word in epistemological questions in general. To call 
such a psychologism “romantic” is a misnomer. 

Moreover, in the last decades of his life, Dilthey recognized not only the problem 
of psychologism, but also its possible solution with the aid of the phenomenological 
method. ' (The task of part II of the present work will be to develop a phenomeno- 
logical, not psychological, general theory of understanding.) Therefore it is also not 
possible to call Dilthey’s aesthetic and poetic theory “romantic” just because this 
theory presupposes descriptive psychological investigations. For the Jena romantics 
a work of art is nothing more than a self-presentation of the subjectivity of the au- 
thor. But such artworks are by no means the genuine prototypes of the work of art 
for Dilthey. The work of art is a fixed life expression, and to understand a work of 
art does not presuppose an understanding of the author’s subjectivity, i.e., the author 
as an individual. 

Meanwhile, according to Droysen, historical research culminating in the system of 
history creates a new humanism. Such a humanism could be called universal histori- 
cal humanism. One presupposition for the humanism of the classical philologists and 
the humanists of the Renaissance was the assumption that there is an unchanging 
human nature with an unchanging system of human values. The second assumption 
is that this human nature can be understood only with the aid of philologia in the old 
sense. The humanism of the early historical school recognized the independence of 
different cultures each having their value, and their values, in themselves. A univer- 
sal humanism transcending all the differences presupposes a universal history, and 
universal history presupposes some version of Herder’s “philosophy of the history of 
mankind.” 

Droysen’s methodology is a tremendous step foreward compared with the vague 
methodical viewpoints guiding the early historical school but there is no progress 
with respect to the problem of universal humanism, only a shift in the choice of the 
leading philosophical viewpoints. The method of historical research is not able to 
justify a universal history guided by a priori teleological principles determining the 
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essence of the reconstructed historical reality in itself This is possible only under the 
presuppositions of a pragmatic anthropology guided by philosophical practical prin- 
ciples a priori following Kant’s separation of theoretical and practical reason. 

The situation is different in Dilthey. Dilthey recognized the problem of historical 
relativism as a consequence of a philosophical evaluation of the results of historical 
research. In the last years of Dilthey’s life, Husserl published his radical critique of 
historical relativism and the philosophy of world views (Weltanschauungsphiloso- 
phie). Husserl, who avoided mentioning Dilthey in his famous essay, changed his 
mind about Dilthey’s position, but not his judgment on historical relativism.' Uni- 
versal history guided by abstract a priori principles is not a remedy for the conse- 
quences of the results of historical research. A remedy is possible only with the aid 
of a general theory of understanding, and with it, an exposition of the presupposi- 
tions of the methodological principles of historical and archaeological research. 

§11. Archaeological hermeneutics 

The purpose of archaeological searches-not researches-before the end of the eight- 
eenth century was the discovery of new works of art of classical antiquity. Such 
works were held in high esteem ever since the Renaissance, both because of their 
aesthetic appeal and because of the humaniststs’ general evaluation of the tradition 
of classical antiquity. For them, the art and architecture of Classical Antiquity was 
the archetype of beauty and perfection in the arts. The interpretation of such artworks 
by humanistic scholars had the same quality as their philological interpretations of 
the writings of the ancients. The only guidelines for the methodological conscious- 
ness of the humanists were the rules laid down by the ancient philologists. Winckel- 
mann was the first who published methodological considerations on the interpreta- 
tion of the artworks of classical antiquity. For him, Greek and Roman mythology is 
the key to understanding the works of fine art of the ancients. This guideline caused 
many errors, especially in the interpretation of artworks of the Hellenistic and the 
late Roman period. 

Boeckh, who was also famous for his numismatic archaeological research and his 
investigations of epigraphs, offered the first formal and precise definition of the ob- 
jects of archaeological hermeneutics-namely, signs in complete or partial identity 
with the objects to which they refer. Archaeology is not restricted to the study of 
works of art. It took decades before further reflections on archaeological research 
discovered the possibilities that were already indicated in Boeckh’ s formulation, and 
it is not by chance that such possibilities were used in the realm of history-and espe- 
cially in so-called prehistory-rather than by the mainstream archaeologists of the 
nineteenth century. Boeckh used the definition as a basis for his sharp distinction be- 
tween philological and archaeological hermeneutics. The significance of this defini- 
tion for his general conception of hermeneutics was discussed in the first section of 



' Husserl (60) section on “Historizismus und Weltanschauungsphilosophie”, (pp. 41ff.), (60a) 
“Historicism and Weltanschauung Philosophy” (pp. 122ff.). This use of “historicism” is not consistent 
with the terminology of the present book proposed by Popper (cf. note 81). What Husserl calls 
“historicism” is called historism . “Historicism” is used as a term for speculative attempts to give an 
account of the whole of the development of world history. 
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this chapter (see §8 above). Probably Boeckh’s intention was not to separate philo- 
logy and archaeology completely. Such a radical separation was, however, the target 
of criticism not only in later philological hermeneutics, e.g., in Blass and Birt, but 
also in archaeological hermeneutics. Investigations about archaeological hermeneu- 
tics were already written by Boeckh’s contemporaries.^ The objects of archaeology 
were called monuments. Monuments of classical antiquity are the works of fine art, 
i.e., sculpture, architecture, and painting, but also artifacts with inscriptions, like 
coins. 

Levezow was the first author of a treatise on archaeological hermeneutics. His 
treatise^ was written in the wake of Wolf, and he also knew Schleiermacher’s acad- 
emy speeches. Like others before him,^ he distinguishes two pillars of the science of 
classical antiquity: written sources as the subject matter of philological hermeneutics, 
and works of fine art (bildende Kunsf). The method of the latters interpretation is 
analyzed in archaeological hermeneutics. What needs interpretation in this case are 
not speeches, but forms and colors. The understanding of the work of art is the un- 
derstanding of the idea signified by the sign, i.e., the work of fine art. This sign is not 
a sign of language in the proper sense. He emphasizes the significance of Schleier- 
macher’s thesis that a divinatory element is essential in all interpretations. On the one 
hand, knowledge of the writings of the ancients is necessary; they offer an immediate 
access to the ideas. On the other hand, however, archaeological hermeneutics needs 
knowledge about the works of fine art themselves. Archaeological research is inter- 
ested in the material and the form of the work of fine art as well as in the paradigms 
(Vorbilder) of the forms given in intuition (Anschauung). Comparative methods are 
essential for research in archaeology. According to Levezow, the task of archaeo- 
logical critique is (1) to determine whether the work of art really belongs to Classical 
Antiquity; (2) to determine the period of Classical Antiquity in which it was created; 
and finally, (3) to identify the artist who created it. Essential for such investigations 
are the material, the inscriptions, the place in which the work of art was discovered, 
and historical records in written sources. In addition, critique requires knowledge of 
style, of the form signifying the idea, and of the signified idea. Further questions to 
be considered in this type of research are also whether the work of fine art is an 
original, or an imitation, or a copy of a pre-given paradigm.^ 

Preller’s essay on archaeological hermeneutics^ was published in two parts in a 
journal. The first part is a critical survey of other positions. Its main concern is the 
determination of the proper object of archaeological research and of the relations 
between archaeology and philology in the science of classical antiquity. Objects of 
archaeology are not only the works of fine art, but also coins, epigraphs, and even 
objects used in everyday life. Therefore, the interpretation of archaeological objects 
requires not only the knowledge of mythology and the cultural history of religion. 



^ A survey on archaeological hermeneutics in the nineteenth century can be found in Wach (134), chapter 
4, B. There is, furthermore, the essay of Fuchs (39). 

Levezov (76) pp. 225ff. Fuchs (39) offers extensive quotes from this source. 

^ Fuchs (39) p. 212 on Gerhard. 

^ Cf the quotes in Fuchs (39) pp. 203-8. 

^ Preller (92). 
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but also the history of economy and jurisprudence.^ The main interest of Preller in 
the second half of his essay is, however, only the interpretation of works of art and 
architecture. Large parts of the second part of the essay repeat the viewpoints of 
Levezow. Preller added an extensive treatment of conjectural critique, i.e., the cor- 
rect reconstruction of damaged works of art, including the problem of recognizing 
later changes and the problem of falsifications.^ 

Preller distinguished three levels of archaeological explanations. The technical ex- 
planation concerning the material is easy. Next the explanation of the art object 
(sachliche Kunsterkldrung) includes the mythological and the antiquarian explana- 
tion-in general, the simple explanation of the meaning and the function of the object 
to the extent to which this does not include elements of the third level, the aesthetic 
interpretation. Finally, aesthetic interpretation deals with the teleology and the com- 
position of the work of art and has different aspects. The first task is the analysis of 
the forms of works of fine art; the second is the explanation of the intention of the 
artist and includes a knowledge of the symbols used by the artist. This requires a 
knowledge of the development of the religious and moral culture of the time, as well 
as of the purpose the work of art had to fulfill in its context. The third aspect is the 
aesthetic interpretation in the narrower sense. It is not only an explanation of aes- 
thetic form, but is concerned with the unity of form and content, including an evalua- 
tion of how the works of fine art fulfill the intentions of the artists and their pur- 
poses.^ The analogies between Preller’s theory of the levels of archaeological expla- 
nations and the levels of interpretation and critique in Boeckh are obvious. 

The discussion of the relation between philology and archaeology in the science of 
classical antiquity was continued after Preller. The two opposed theses are the al- 
leged thesis of Boeckh, Levezov, and Preller, which separates both fields, and her- 
meneutical methodological monism. According to the methodological monism of 
Bursian, the difference is restricted to a difference in grammatical hermeneutics and 
critique. The grammar of written discourse is grammar in the usual sense, while 
grammar in archaeology is the grammar of forms, colors, and the different types of 
bodily attitude, gestures, and clothing in works of fine art. However, it can be said 
that Bursian misrepresented the thesis of his opponents. For them, archaeology and 
philology are the two pillars supplementing each other in the science of classical an- 
tiquity, and the separation of the two fields was, at least in Boeckh and Preller, sim- 
ply a pragmatic question of division of labor. The main problem is that the realm of 
archaeological objects includes not only works of fine art, but also all other types of 
human artifacts. Bursian’ s ideas about the difference of philological and archaeo- 
logical grammar and his methodological monism on all levels of higher hermeneutics 
cannot be applied to such objects. But neither Boeckh nor Preller developed a meth- 
odology for the interpretation of such objects beyond Preller’s remarks about tech- 
nology, economy, and jurisprudence.^ 



^ Fuchs (39) pp. 213-14. 

^ Fuchs (39) pp. 218-19. 

-5 

^ Cf. Wach (134) pp. 319-325. He gives a more detailed analysis. 
4 Wach (134) pp. 326-29; Fuchs (39) pp. 214-16. 
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The term “archaeology” occurs only twice in Droysen. His understanding of the 
term is the same as in the literature on archaeological hermeneutics of his time, i.e., 
archaeology is first of all the science of the works of fine art in antiquity. For the 
purposes of his histories, however, Droysen introduced some terminological distinc- 
tions connected with the vague meaning of the term “monument.”^ He distinguished 
between traces or remnants (Spuren, Uberreste) that are texts, and other remnants- 
including all kinds of artifacts, but also traces indicating agricultural and other activi- 
ties inscribed in nature. Remnants of the second kind he calls monuments if they 
have inscriptions. For the sake of brevity, remnants that are texts will be called texts 
in the following pages, and remnants of the second kind will simply be called rem- 
nants. 

Remnants are of great significance for the historical reconstruction of past reality 
in general, and of special significance in the reconstructions of past reality in the 
realm of prehistory. Droysen also pointed out that only remnants, and no texts, are 
available in the realm of prehistoric research. The historical interpretation, i.e., re- 
construction of past prehistoric reality, therefore needs specific methods in heuris- 
tics, critique, and interpretation. Furthermore, prehistory is not interested only in arti- 
facts. It is also interested in remnants of human bodies and human bodily functions, 
e.g., in the case of the discovery of the Neanderthals in 1856. Again, natural science 
and natural history are necessary tools in the critique and interpretation of such rem- 
nants. 

Hermeneutical methodology had its basic model in the interpretation of texts. The 
new problem is therefore what interpretation means in the case of prehistory and in 
in history in general if no texts connected with the remnants are available. Droysen’s 
ideas concerning the reconstruction of past reality in prehistory cover precisely the 
type of research that later has been called prehistoric archaeology and sometimes 
simply archaeology, especially in the English-speaking world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Thus it can be said that though Droysen did not use the term “archaeology,” he 
has nevertheless given some accounts of archaeological hermeneutics in the modem 
sense of archaeology. 

It is essential to recognize that archaeological methods combined with auxiliary 
viewpoints taken from the natural sciences are also of significance for the auxiliary 
disciplines of philological hermeneutics, e.g., papyrology and paleography. Droysen 
mentions the problem of deciphering a text written in an unknown sign system of an 
unknown language, i.e., a case in which much more is required than in the case of 
other auxiliary disciplines of philology. He offers no detailed analysis. An account of 
the required steps of the method was later only in the second half of the twentieth 
century.^ The case is of interest because it sheds some light on the general signifi- 
cance of archaeology for the human sciences in general. 



^ Droysen’s terminology was considered in detail in the previous section. He mentions archaeology in 
Droysen (27) pp. 50, 122. In the twentieth century archaeology is the science of the reconstruction of 
cultural life on the basis of non-linguistic remnants. Thus Droysen and before him Boeckh are closer to 
the “new archaeology” of the twentieth century than to the archaeological hermeneutics of the 
nineteenth century. Embree (30) offers methodological observations on the “new archeology.” 

^ Droysen (27) p. 173. Ipsen (63) pp. 416ff offers a precise analysis of the levels of the art of deciphering. 
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The first problem of deciphering such a text is the order of the sign sequences, i.e., 
whether they are written from the left to the right or from the right to the left, from 
the top to bottom or from the bottom to the top. The answer is found by investigating 
the material, the tool used, and the bodily functions of the persons shaping the mate- 
rial with the aid of the tool. The hypotheses applied are taken on the one hand from 
physics and chemistry, on the other from human anatomy and physiology. The sec- 
ond question is whether the signs are alphabetic, or refer to syllables or to words. 
The hypotheses presuppose both scientific knowledge about the phonetic apparatus 
of the human voice, and knowledge about the amount of different isomorphic signs 
in the documents. 

Two problems remain. The first is reconstructing the sounds after deciding that the 
language is indeed alphabetic. It is only at this level that linguistic philological 
knowledge comes into play. In the case Ipsen described a successful attempt was 
made to identify the sign sequences in cartouches as names of rulers of the time 
known from texts in other languages; after the reconstruction of the sounds the ques- 
tion could be asked whether the language was Semitic or Indo-European and could 
be decided with linguistic criteria that it was Indo-European. The final step was to 
decipher the meaning of the text, guided by the laws of historical linguistics, and the 
successful deciphering was the final corroboration of the hypotheses. The significant 
point of this example is that there is indeed an understanding of the interaction of the 
human body and its nature with the surrounding nature in producing the artifact 
“written text.” 

Though the term “archaeology” was used by Droysen only in the old sense, it can 
still be said that he grasped the essential functions of archaeology in prehistory and 
in history. The term “prehistoric archaeology” was introduced later. This use of the 
term indicates a conception of archaeology that is broader and truly leads to herme- 
neutical problems that cannot be covered with the aid of the hermeneutics of texts. 
Archaeology in this sense can be separated from philology, and is even methodologi- 
cally presupposed in the basic auxiliary disciplines of philology. The case of prehis- 
tory and prehistoric archaeology proves that methodical understanding in historical 
interpretations, i.e., reconstructions of past reality, of past lived experience in 
Dilthey’s terms, is indeed possible without the aid of written documents. If written 
documents are available, they can still be used in the interpretation of objects of ar- 
chaeological hermeneutics. But there are also cases, in which archaeological inter- 
pretation can be used by itself in the interpretation of texts, even without being sup- 
ported by other texts. 

It can be said with hindsight that the function of archaeological hermeneutics for 
the interpretation of texts was already known in the first hermeneutical refiections on 
the art of grammar in classical antiquity. Historical interpretation as the explanation 
of facts and words-including, for example, the technological terminology of all kinds 
of crafts, i.e., the words referring to the tools, the materials, and the purposes of the 
artifacts produced in the crafts-presupposes the type of understanding that is essen- 
tial for archaeological hermeneutics in the broader sense. But this understanding was 
never a problem by itself Everybody, including illiterate slaves and craftsmen, is 
able to understand how to use a tool, how to find the way to certain buildings, how to 
interact with other human beings. No higher art is necessary for this type of under- 
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standing. This type of understanding is, however, a methodological and epistemo- 
logical problem after its application in a complicated system of historical reconstruc- 
tion of past reality. 

Droysen recognized the significance of systematic archaeological research and had 
correct ideas of the types of objects belonging to archaeological research, but he did 
not apply the term “archaeology” to such studies. Boeckh mentions archaeology and 
provided a definition sufficient for a clear separation of archaeology and philology, 
but he did not specify the types of objects belonging to that realm, and for pragmatic 
reasons, he was not interested in the methodology of the interpretation of such ob- 
jects. Preller offered an approximately correct account of the objects of archaeologi- 
cal research and gave some hints of the background required for their interpretations. 
But what he says is poor compared with what Droysen has to offer about the inter- 
pretation of remnants and their significance for the reconstruction of past historical 
reality. 

The archaeological hermeneutics employed in the science of classical antiquity in 
the nineteenth century was not able to free itself from the web of prejudices of the 
early stages of the development of this science. What was said in this type of meth- 
odological literature is not without value. But the problem is that the methodical 
viewpoints described are not essential for archaeology. The objects of this archae- 
ology are the works of fine art and architecture. It is, of course, possible to apply this 
definition of archaeology to other cultures as well. The immediate consequence is 
that the objects of archaeology in the sense of the science of classical antiquity be- 
long to archaeology in the broader sense only accidentally. The vast majority of them 
(though by no means all) were found with the aid of excavations. This is true for 
most objects of this kind of antiquity in all cultures, and this is also true of objects of 
archaeology in the proper sense. The interpretation of such objects is, however, not 
so much an archaeological problem as it is a problem of art history, and for art his- 
tory excavation belongs to historical heuristics in Droysen’s sense. What was said by 
Levezow, Preller, and others about the interpretation of works of fine art in classical 
antiquity can be said about the methodology of interpretation in art history in gen- 
eral. The problem of the interplay between the interpretation of texts and the inter- 
pretation of the grammar of forms and colors, of aesthetic forms, is not only a prob- 
lem of archaeology; it is a problem of art history in general, e.g., the interpretation of 
art objects of the Middle Ages. The other methodical viewpoints of archaeology in 
the science of classical antiquity are also methodical viewpoints of art history-i.e., 
the study of the materials used, the tools, and the technologies all belong to the lower 
critique of works of art in general. 

Thus it must be said that the literature on archaeological hermeneutics in the nine- 
teenth century says almost nothing about the real methodological problems of inter- 
pretation in archaeology in the proper sense. Only Droysen’s remarks about the 
problem of remnants are on the right track. The real problem is the interpretation of 
human artifacts that are remnants of cultures without a literary tradition or are not 
mentioned in the literary tradition, regardless of whether they are works of art or 
other artifacts in the broadest sense. The task of interpretation in such cases is to de- 
termine their use and their functions in the social life of a past and silent historical 
reality. Essential hints for the solution of such problems can be found in Dilthey’s 
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general theory of understanding. The problems are problems for the reconstruction of 
a foreign context of elementary understanding that is not reflected in a literary tradi- 
tion. It is nevertheless accessible in fixed life expressions-i.e., in all objectifications 
of life with the exception of texts, even if such objectifications are not mentioned, or 
mentioned only indirectly, in written documents. An analysis of this realm corrobo- 
rating Dilthey’s ideas will be given at the beginning of part II. Serious errors, includ- 
ing a groundless hermeneutical lingualism, surface in a general theory of hermeneu- 
tics-and beyond that, in the so-called philosophical hermeneutics-if the foundations 
of all types of higher understanding in the realm of elementary understanding, and 
with it the presuppositions of archaeological interpretations in the proper sense, are 
neglected. 
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PART II. TOWARD A GENERAL THEORY OF 
UNDERSTANDING 



INTRODUCTION 

A. Understanding and its paradoxes: The task of this part is the development of a 
typology of understanding. The term “understanding” has many essentially different 
meanings; it is beset with ambiguities, equivocations, puzzles, and even paradoxes. A 
preview of the difficulties and the different dimensions of the meaning of 
“understanding” can be given in these preliminary remarks. 

The many different meanings of the English term “understanding” as well as the 
term “Verstehen ” in German, surface immediately with some reflections on what can 
be understood. I can understand-or misunderstand or not understand!-a mathematical 
proof, a theory in one of the natural sciences, a myth, a philosophical system, a poem, 
a painting, a building, a law, the workings of a bus system, or other persons and their 
motives, intentions, and feelings-but also (albeit in probably different and restricted 
ways) those of a non-human animal. Furthermore, we understand discourse, a foreign 
language, but also the use of certain practical skills, the will of God, and so on. The 
term “understanding” seems to be coextensive with the whole realm of cognitive 
activities-in phenomenological terms with all sorts of intentional acts and active 
syntheses. Since many such types can be distinguished, a typology is necessary to sort 
out the different meanings of “understanding.” The specific goal in this investigation 
is, of course, to sort out the types that can be meaningfully connected with 
hermeneutics in the sense of the tradition. But still more distinctions are required to 
get at the roots of the puzzles and paradoxes connected with understanding. 

Living in her or his lifeworld, nobody doubts that understanding of others is 
possible, because it is actual. It is actual to the extent to which it functions 
successfully in interaction. But understanding other persons sometimes fails, even in 
the context of our own lifeworld and it is extremely difficult in encounters with 
human beings belonging to another culture with a foreign language. Such encounters 
can be similar to encounters with newborn human beings or with non-human animals. 
What is left in such cases is the understanding of the bodily life expressions of other 
living beings, such as rage, aggression, fear, pleasure, pain, willingness to cooperate 
peacefully, and the like. Nobody doubts prima facie that this type of understanding is 
possible and actual, and everybody knows that the sometimes fatal possibility of 
misunderstanding is as real as successful understanding. 

However, sophisticated philosophical reflection asking for the conditions of the 
possibility of understanding can have results that are paradoxical for this naive trust 
in understanding. Understanding often fails. We end in misunderstanding or are 
completely unable to understand the other human being. Furthermore, there is no di- 
rect evidence for successful understanding. It is possible to acquire original evidence 
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of presently absent aspects of things, and of absent things in general. The lived 
experience of other living beings and human beings is absent for us as well. We have 
only their life expressions as indicators of their own lived experience. But we have no 
possible immediate access to, no original evidence of, the lived experience in other 
human beings or animals. Radical doubt of the Cartesian type can raise the question 
of whether an “inside” of lived experiences of other persons exists at all. Some 
philosophers assert that non-human animals are only automata. Radical philosophical 
solipsism is the utmost extreme of such reflections, and even though this is absurd, 
there are someprima facie good reasons for the hypothesis that there are no other 
living beings with their own lived experiences like mine in their bodies. 

There are also milder versions. Extreme cultural relativism can claim that we are 
unable to understand other cultures from the inside. There is the thesis, for example, 
that we cannot understand Greek mathematics because there are essential differences 
between our conception of mathematics and Greek mathematics. Thus our attempts to 
understand Greek mathematics will fail because we necessarily presuppose our own 
conception of mathematics in such attempts. 'The thesis is paradoxical because the 
otherness of Greek mathematics could not be experienced at all if extreme cultural 
relativism is correct. 

The thesis that it is impossible to decipher a completely foreign language is 
paradoxical on a still deeper level and not simply because it implies a logical 
contradictio in adjecto: According to this thesis we are unable to understand a 
completely foreign language because understanding presupposes the application of 
analytic hypotheses taken from the structure of our own language.^ But to the extent 
to which the other language is a language of human beings and not of Martians 
exhibiting beeping noises and flashing lights, the argument is materially paradoxical 
if confronted with the structure of the pre-linguistic interactions possible for the 
human bodies involved in speechless encounters. It is materially paradoxical, because 
we do in fact have access to all languages spoken by humans on our planet. I will call 
this paradox the linguistic paradox, and possible solutions for this paradox will be 
discussed on several occasions later. 

It is reasonable to point out that such doubts belong to the kind of artificial doubts 
Peirce rejected as irrational. The pragmatist’s criterion of meaning and truth is no- 
thing other than a precise formulation of the principles already guiding our activities 
in the lifeworld.^ Nevertheless, even if the trust in the actuality and therefore a 
fortiori the possibility of understanding is not shaken, we are left with the question of 
how other human and animal beings are given as such for us and how we understand 
or misunderstand them. There is another argument against these doubts. It can be said 
that the basic presupposition of the absurd foundationalist doubts is the assumption 
that we recognize dead physical objects first, and that we then believe that some of 
them have their own inner lived experience with the aid of some inference by 
analogy. It can be shown^ that it is precisely this assumption that leads into the maze 

' Spengler (126), vol. 1, pp. 88ff. 

^ Quine (94) §§15, 16. Quine modified the thesis in (95) §19. 

^ Peirce (88) 5.372-5.376. 

^ Gurwitsch (45), esp. pp. 74-76. 
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of problems concerning the understanding other human beings. Furthermore, a 
careful analysis of our concept of a really existing physical object essentially implies 
that such objects can only be given intersubjectively. The givenness of the real object 
implies the givenness of the real Other. The radical doubt in the givenness of the 
Other implies the doubt and denial of the real world. ' 

The argument against this doubt has a certain logical structure: it is a fact of 
experience that we experience real physical objects; however, the presupposition of 
the possibility of the givenness of real objects is the givenness of the Other, hence the 
Other is real. The form of the argument has the structure of all transcendental 
arguments. It has been said that transcendental arguments are spurious, but here there 
is no need to discuss the problem of the logical structure of transcendental arguments, 
for this type of argument is not admitted in phenomenological research. 
Transcendental arguments presuppose a condition that explains a conditioned, but are 
silent about the possible givenness of the condition, or simply assert that the 
transcendental condition cannot be given in experience. The merit of the argument for 
phenomenology is, however, that it points in the right direction: the basic problem of 
a general theory of understanding is the problem of the how of the givenness of the 
Other. The Other is here understood as another human being or an animal who has a 
living body and an inner lived experience of its own in its sensing, feeling, and 
drives. 

In the literature on hermeneutics and hermeneutical philosophy in the twentieth 
century the problem of understanding is first of all treated as a problem of 
understanding speeches, i.e., as a linguistic problem, a problem of linguisticality. The 
task of chapter 4 is to show that precisely this restrictive and narrow perspective is 
one of the reasons for the paradoxical relation between the naive trust in the 
possibility of understanding and the doubts concerning this possibility in the realm of 
philosophical reflection. The main thesis, presented in many different and 
incompatible versions of philosophical lingualism, is “the limits of language are the 
limits of our world,” or “language is the house of being,” and other slogans of this 
type. It does indeed take a lot of written speeches to convince somebody guided by 
common sense to accept the thesis of lingualism. According to common sense, we are 
in the world because we live in a body in the world. Through our bodies we know 
that the world is and we understand the most basic structures of the world. This thesis 
of common sense-by the way it is, with a grain of salt, also the thesis of Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, regardless of their different evaluation of the sensible world-will 
receive high-ly convincing support in a phenomenologically guided general theory of 
understanding. What has to be shown is that language and the understanding of 
speeches is one-sidedly founded in the understanding/misunderstanding of bodily life 
expressions. The upshot of this preliminary consideration is that the sheer givenness 
of the Other as another living body and of bodily communication is the basic problem 
for a general theory of understanding. 



^ This is not an argument against Husserl’s transcendental-phenomenological reduction. Meaningful doubt 
in the existence of the world can be justified only in the search for apodictic certainty. The evidence of 
the givenness of the world is not given in immediate apodicticity, but it is given in presumptive 
apodicticity. See Husserl (56) pp. 44ff. and appendix 10, esp. p. 386. 
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B. Remarks about method: The sketch of the historical development of 
hermeneutics in part I indicates that this development is not an arbitrary sequence of 
facts. A glance from the phenomenological point of view can evoke the hypothesis 
that the factual development of hermeneutical consciousness is governed by some 
laws of essence, Wesensgesetze. This hypothesis will eventually be corroborated in 
the last sections of chapter 5. But some preparatory phenomenological work has to be 
done before that. The first task is to develop a typology of understanding. For this 
purpose it is necessary briefly to explain some technical phenomenological 
terminology that can then be used without further explanation. 

The aim of phenomenological description is the explication of the eidetic structu- 
res of phenomena in the phenomenological sense. The general problems of the me- 
thod of eidetic intuition cannot be discussed in the present context. But there is one 
essential presupposition for the possibility of the method of eidetic intuition. This 
presupposition is the formal ontological theory of the whole and the parts. ' A whole 
or a part of the whole is concrete if it is independent, i.e., can be given by itself A 
part is an abstract moment in a whole if it is dependent, i.e., cannot be given by it- 
self, but only in connection with other abstract moments, e.g., color and visual exten- 
sion. The connections between abstract moments are called foundations . Foundations 
can be one-sided, i.e., one moment is founded in another, but not vice versa or they 
can be reciprocal. Furthermore, they can occur in chains and patterns, and therefore 
they can be mediate or immediate. B is one-sidedly founded in A if it can occur only 
with A. But A can be given without B, either together with some other abstract 
moment if it is itself an abstract moment, or simply without B if it is an independent 
concrete whole. 

The abstract logical function or category sufficient for the logical description of 
one-sided foundations is the replicative conditional “B only if A.” The biconditional 
can serve the same purpose for reciprocal foundations. However the logical function 
is not an adequate description of foundation relations, simply because it applies to 
other types of relations as well. A more adequate explication of Husserl’s theory of 
the whole and the parts will be given in chapter 7 in part III below. But the 
description given here is sufficient for present purposes. It is also sufficient for an 
explanation of the crucial difference between foundations in the framework of the 
theory of the whole and the parts, on the one hand, and genetic and generative 
foundations in genetic and generative phenomenology on the other. ^ 

A first essential point is that it is simply nonsense to say that foundations in the 
framework of the theory of the whole and the parts are causal connections. This is 
different in the case of genetic and generative foundations for two reasons: (1) the B 
in the replicative conditional “A only if B” belongs to an earlier temporal phase of 
subjective or intersubjective time consciousness and A belongs to a later phase; and 



^ Husserl emphasizes in the foreword to the second edition of the Logical Investigationss that the theory of 
the theory of the wholes and the parts developed in the third Investigation is essential for a proper 
understanding of his method; A more detailed account will be necessary in part III, chapter 7, §25 below. 
See (59) vol. 1 p. 14, (59a), vol. 1, p. 49, (59b) vol. 1, p. 7. 

2 

Both concepts belong to the last phase of the development of Husserl’s phenomenology. Cf. EoP s.s.v. 
Generative Phenomenology (A. Steinbock), Genetic Phenomenology (D. Welton). 
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(2) the earlier phase as well as the later phase are concrete wholes, i.e., they can each 
be given by themselves. Hence there is the strong temptation to understand both as 
historical causal explanations. But the verification of historical explanations 
presupposes the reconstruction of concrete historical events and facts, while the 
discovery of genetic and generative foundations reveals eidetic necessities and 
possibilities. The ideal possibility of any concrete instance of the generation of, e.g., a 
system of laws and an administration of justice is, for instance, one-sidedly founded 
in the givenness of written language and a written tradition of a culture. ^ 

Genetic and generative foundations share some properties on the level of formal 
universality, but there are some material distinctions that must be kept in mind. 
Genetic foundations presuppose the basic structures of subjective inner time- 
consciousness. These structures are the basic formal presuppositions for the very 
possibility of genetic foundations. Genetic foundations belong to the realm of genetic 
phenomenology, better called the phenomenology of the genesis of habits in the 
broadest sense and of the abilities to do something again, abilities that are connected 
with habits. The genesis can be passive genesis, i.e., habit formation without any 
participation of the subject, the ego. Passive genesis is habit formation in the realm of 
the unconscious. Genesis is active if the habits are acquired in the beginning with the 
aid of some subjective activity, e.g., attempts to learn how to ride a bicycle. Finally, a 
genesis can be generative. It is generative if it is grounded in an intersubjective 
activity creating forms of lived experience, life expressions in general, and fixed life 
expressions in a culture, e.g., creating tools, buildings, poems, philosophies, social 
institutions, and so on. 

Generative foundations presuppose the structures of intersubjective time in the 
lifeworld. This time of lived experience is not the intersubjective time of natural 
science, but is of significance for the reconstruction of past lived experience in 
philological and historical interpretations. It is an open question whether there is 
something like a collective unconscious in the strict sense, i.e., whether there is a 
generation that is strictly constituted in passive generations. It is a significant 
question, but it can be bracketed in the investigations of the following chapters. On 
the level of elementary understanding human activities producing fixed life 
expressions are all that counts. The goal of part II is to prepare the presuppositions of 
a theory and a methodology for philological, historical, and archaeological 
interpretations. Problems connected with a so-called hermeneutics of the latent are 
beyond the scope of this investigation. 

C. A brief survey of part II: There are types of basically pre-linguistic 
understanding occuring both on the level of what will be called animal understanding 
and in practical activities of the lifeworld belonging to elementary understanding. The 
analysis of such foundations of higher understanding is necessary if the paradoxes 
and puzzles connected with understanding are to be avoided. This groundwork will 
be accomplished in §§12 and 13 of chapter 4; § 14 will then move to the level of 
higher understanding in its different dimensions. The task of chapter 5 is the analysis 



This will be shown in detail in the following chapters. 
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of the general structures of the generation of cultural traditions, beginning with 
cultures without written traditions. The next phase is the level of archaic written 
traditions. Finally, the general generative structures of the development of written 
traditions will be considered. This leads to the development of what was called 
hermeneutical consciousness in part I and to its general generative structures. 



Chapter 4 

A Typology of Understanding 

§12. The givenness of the other living body and animal understanding 

The givenness of the Other is a crucial problem for the Cartesian Meditations. It is 
crucial because the problem of methodological solipsism that occurs on the Cartesian 
path to the transcendental-phenomenological reduction must be solved if transcen- 
dental phenomenology is to be possible as first philosophy. It is difficult to decide 
whether the Fifth Meditation really offers a solution for the problem. Husserl himself 
pointed out that the material of the Fifth Meditation actually belongs to the context of 
the Second Meditation. ' Furthermore, the explanations of basic concepts used in the 
Fifth Meditaion are insufficient. Sufficient explanations can only be found in the 
Analysen zur passiven Synthesis? 

A phenomenology of understanding and methodical hermeneutics can ignore the 
problem of methodical solipsism in the Cartesian path to the transcendental- 
phenomenological reduction. The analysis of the givenness of the Other-and the 
significance of the givenness of the Other for the givenness of the lifeworld-is 
probably the root problem for the path to phenomenology via the universally 
expanded human sciences.^ But this problem can be ignored as well. A 
phenomenology of understanding (and even a phenomenology of logic) is indeed 
possible in a mundane attitude. The task here is simply to give a phenomenological 
description of the givenness of the Other without ending in the paradoxes mentioned 
in the introduction to part II. 

The givenness of the Other is a simple but essentially necessary moment in the 
structure of the lifeworld. It is presupposed and one-sidedly founding for higher acts 
of understanding. The Other is given originally as the other living body, i.e., a 
sentient body like ours moved by needs and drives like ours. The encounter with the 
other living body happens on the pre-linguistic, pre -predicative level. People we only 
see or feel without talking to them are Others, newborn babies are other living bodies, 
animals are other living bodies. We assume that they have an inner lived experience 



^ Cf. Husserl’s remark in the appendix of (55) p. 239, not included in (55a). The main topic of the Second 
Meditation is passive synthesis and association. 

2 

Husserl (58) division 3. 

-2 

Husserl (57), §2 and (57), appendices 2, 5, not metioned in (57a). 
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and that their activities have purposes that are somehow similar to the ones we have. 
It is this type of givenness that has to be considered. 

Explicit understanding of the Other requires intentional acts, and first of all 
imagination: I can or cannot imagine what she or he, whether animal or human, feels 
or wants. The power of imagination already has essential functions on the pre- 
predicative, pre-linguistic level, e.g., in immediate explicit expectation, but as an 
intentional act imagination belongs to the realm of active synthesis. Active synthesis 
requires a pre-given hyletic field not constituted by the intentional activity of 
consciousness. Explicit understanding as an intentional activity cannot constitute the 
pure givenness of the Other. The assumption that the Other is constituted in 
intentional acts, first of all imagination, is an eidetic impossibility for 
phenomenology. Active constitution requires that certain features of the associatively 
connected hyletic field are pre-given. But according to the misleading assumption, 
this hyletic material does not yet indicate the other self It is only a specific material 
that can serve my consciousness for the active constitution of the Other. Now if the 
Other is the pure product of the active constitutive activity of my consciousness, then 
her or his existence is not an independent foreign existence, and he or she is not a 
foreign Other for me; rather in her or his inner psychic life she or he is given to me in 
immediate original evidence just like other intentional objects, e.g., physical bodies 
are, at least in some aspects. Since the consequences of the assumption are absurd, the 
assumption must be canceled. The givenness of the Other happens on the level of 
passive synthesis, i.e., it happens to my consciousness and does not depend on my 
conscious intentional activities. A brief description of some general structures of 
passive synthesis is necessary before considering the givenness of one’s own and the 
other living body in passive synthesis. 

Passive synthesis has a formal and a material aspect. The former belongs to the 
analysis of inner time-consciousness. A more sophisticated account of inner time- 
consciousness will be necessary in the discussion of the specific historicity of 
interpreting texts. For now it is sufficient to mention that for immanent time- 
consciousness time, has always the same standing beginning: it is the actual now in 
the living present. This occurs as an abstract moment of the living present. There are 
two other abstract moments. The first is protention, which indicates the openness of 
this formal structure for new content. The second is the continuum of retentions in 
which content flows down, dwindling in intensity until it finally vanishes in the limits 
of the living present. Protention and retention have nothing in common with 
expectation and memory or remembering. The latter are indeed activities of the 
subject, but such activities themselves occur within the pre-given formal temporal 
framework. This formal structure of the three mutually founded abstract moments is a 
standing, abiding structure. The upsurge and flowing off of time is the upsurge and 
flowing off of contents within this standing form. The whole structure is pre-given for 
the ego, for its lived experience, and for its intentional activities. An intentional 
activity that does not happen in time is an impossibility. To have a temporal horizon 
is essential for intentional acts in general, and inner temporality is not constituted by 
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a synthetizing spontaneity: it is the form in which active consciousness and an ego 
upsurge like all other contents. ' 

There are other formal structures that have to be taken in account in the analysis of 
the givenness of the Other. Contents-colors, sounds, smells, etc., but also all higher 
activities of consciousness and their corresponding higher order contents-are not only 
given as sequences in inner time, but they also occur together in coexistence. This 
coexistence is ordered, and it is ordered in fields giving specific contents places in it 
as a field of localization. Both the structure of such fields and the distribution of the 
sequence of such fields for inner time are organized according to formal structures 
belonging immediately to the content itself, i.e., the structures ordering the content in 
its togetherness in fields of localization in the living present.^ The laws of the 
structures are the laws of association in the phenomenlological sense. These laws are, 
with respect to fields of localization, the universal structures of contrast and fusion, 
i.e., the most basic elements of associative pairing. “Pairing” is a term for the 
togetherness of different contents either separated by sharp contrast or partially 
merging into each other. Pairing occurs in different degrees of complexity. A simple 
pairing is the pairing of foreground and background. More complex configurations 
are configurations of several foregrounds before one background, and so on, in higher 
degrees of complexity. Association in this sense also determines the sequence of 
contents in inner time according to the basic structures of associative pairing. For 
more complex structures, the nature of the givenness of content in inner time as a 
sequence in the flux of the living present has to be taken in account. The basic 
phenomenological laws of association are therefore nothing other than the basic laws 
for gestalt qualities. 

The phenomenology of association knows in addition an explicative counterpart of 
the law of association as a law connecting given present impressions with ideas of 
past impressions guided by contiguity, similarity, and succession. The explication 
requires the description of the temporal structures presupposed in the law. What has 
to be taken into account is the relation between the contents of the continuum of 
retentions beyond the living present and the contents of the living present itself 
Contents beyond the living present belong to the realm of the unconscious. In this 
context, “unconscious” means that they do not belong to the living present where they 
can be thematic in lived experiences of active attention. Furthermore, though they are 
not located in the living present, they can exert influence in the living present. Given 
a certain content(l) in the actual now in a certain pairing with another content(2), the 
content(l) can be also paired with another content(3) because content(l) and 
content(3) have been paired somewhere else in past, i.e., the retentional continuum. If 
the pairing is a pairing in the past in a succession, it will determine actual protentions. 
The protention is thus not only openness for new content, but openness for a 
determinate content. This structure is not restricted to pure temporal sequences of 
structures that are in themselves already localized structures. The apprehension of 



^ Cf. the references to the C-manuscripts in Brand (11) pp. 75ff 

'y 

^ Seebohm (113) p. 296. Husserl had problems recognizing that there is not only inner temporality, but 
also inner spatiality. Precisely this is the reason for the incompatibilities in his theory of intersubjectivity; 
cf. Husserl (58) pp. 125-126, 205, (58a) pp. 70-71, 256. 
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localized structures happens in inner temporality. It is a succession, and therefore 
comes under the laws of second-order association. The repeated apprehension of an 
object is guided by protentions determined by apprehensions of similar objects in the 
continuum of retentions. This is the reason why an apprehension can be full of 
surprises when the determination of the protention is disappointed. 

This abstract summary of the basic concepts of a phenomenological aesthetics, i.e., 
sensibility, sensitivity, and sentiment, can now be applied to the problem of the 
givenness of the Other as a living body and a counterpart to the experience of my 
own living body. The first task is a description of the appearance of my living body 
by itself, i.e., abstracting from all elements of experience mediated by the givenness 
of another living body. What is left is called by Husserl the primordial sphere, and the 
reduction required for the abstractive bracketing of all elements of experience that are 
one-sidedly founded in the givenness of the Other is called the primordial reduction. 

A basic pairing in the temporally connected fields of localization is the pairing 
between the Here of my body and the There of what is outside. The Here is not a 
point, but is itself a field with different localized bodily feelings, including the feeling 
of drives connected with them. The bodily Here is not distinguished in strict 
separation from the outside. In part, the body is given to itself both from the inside 
and from the outside. Feet, hands, and other parts of the body are in a There in the 
visual field. Other parts are given from both inside and outside in the tactual field. 
Smelling odors happens in a sphere in which the smelled object outside and my 
smelling it inside are given in fusion. Similar structures in which fusions occur can be 
found in the auditory field. The Here can be characterized as a primordial self, the 
There as primordial otherness; however, given these rough descriptions, it cannot be 
said that this distinction implies a strict opposition of self and non-self The body as 
primordial self is also given as a non-self It too has its place in the realm of the 
outside and the non-self It is given in its surroundings and nowhere else. 

The body moves in its surroundings. The technical term for the movements of a 
living body is kinaesthesis. But the meaning of the term is ambiguous. It is 
ambiguous because kinaesthetic movement can indeed often be accompanied by 
conscious intentional activities. Consequently, kinaesthesis is sometimes understood 
as always guided by deliberate, puposive acts of an ego; i.e., as always under explicit 
volitional conrtrol. Another interpretation understands the activity of kinaesthesis as 
the activity of an absolute self in the Fichtean sense.' The first interpretation is a 
misguided phenomenological description. The second interpretation belongs to 
speculative thinking in the style of German idealism. An absolute self is not a 
phenomenological datum. The ambiguities can be avoided if the verbal meaning of 
the Greek words combined in the technical term is taken into account. It is movement, 
kinesis, paired with aisthesis, pure sensing and nothing else. Thus the theory of pure 
kinaesthesis belongs to phenomenological aesthetics, or perhaps better, aisthesiology. 

The phenomenological account of different kinds of pure kinaesthesis distin- 
guishes (1) kinaesthesis in connection with associative pairings of the first order 
between bodily feelings, drives, and the feeling of bodily movements, on the one 



Mishara (83) pp. 10-13. 
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hand, and on the other, sensed contents in the surroundings of a body; and (2) kinae- 
sthesis on the second level, which is in addition the pairing of the sensed content 
with associatively determined protention and bodily feelings and drives. It can be 
said that kinaesthesis (1) corresponds to what is meant by unconditioned reflexes or 
instinctual reflexes; whereas kinaesthesis (2) corresponds to conditioned reflexes-or 
better, conditioned behavior. The purpose of this comparison is not to give auxiliary 
evidence for phenomenological distinctions with the aid of distinctions in the natural 
sciences. Its purpose is on the contrary to ward off speculative interpretations of ki- 
naesthesis or interpretations that underestimate the significance of passive synthesis. 

Though kinaesthesis can be accompanied and guided by active intentional 
synthesis, considered by itself it belongs to the realm of passive associative synthesis 
and has, as the latter term indicates, the character of associative pairing. It can be said 
that kinaesthesis is the immediate foundation of intentional acts because intentionality 
is one-sidedly founded in kinaesthesis. This descriptive analysis of the structure of 
passive synthesis and the self-givenness of the body is incomplete, but it is sufficient 
for the purposes of this section. 

Kinaesthesis includes the possibility of moving the Here of the body into a There in 
the surroundings of the body. But in this type of movement the There will become the 
Here and the former Here a There. It is not possible simultaneously to consider a 
There as a Here and vice versa. The living body is always localized in the middle of 
the field in which it is given, i.e., the Here of the body is always in the middle of its 
surroundings. The contrast of inside and outside and the first-order association 
connecting both within the hyletic field is a basic primordial structure of the 
structured hyletic field. It is one-sidedly founding for the associative pairing present 
in kinaesthesis. Kinaesthesis implies in addition the pairing of drives inside the body 
and corresponding resistance in the surroundings outside of the body. Both occur in 
the tactile field. The drive inside the body has its counterpart in the resistance of the 
outside. The resistance sometimes occurs as a weak inhibition, sometimes as a total 
inhibition of the drive in kinaesthesis. It is answered inside the body by the feeling of 
tension. The whole structure determines the experience of reality within the 
primordial field of the encounter between the inside and the outside of a living body 
as it is given in passive synthesis. 

This passively pre -given experience of reality is not yet objective reality, but it is 
one-sidedly founding for all higher-level types of experiencing reality, including the 
reality of the lifeworld and the world of philosophers and science. First of all for the 
kinaesthetic movements of the own living body, there is no objective space with 
objectively identifiable places. The givenness of the objective space of the lifeworld 
requires the givenness of the Other with another perspective in which my Here occurs 
as a There and the Here of the Other as my There. Here and There are simultaneously 
exchangeable between myself and the Other and are thus places of equal rank in an 
objective space. It has already been mentioned that objective reality in general-and 
hence also objective space-presupposes the givenness of intersubjectivity. But the 
main question was and is the question of how the Other is given in the primordial 
field in which my body is always localized in the middle. 

The answer to the question is that the Other is given in a specific type of associati- 
ve pairing in passive synthesis. My body is given for me inside, but also partially 
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from the outside. The body of the Other is given only from the outside, and what is 
added by associative pairing is an inside of another body that is not the inside of my 
body. The immediately experienced content that triggers the pairing association is 
bodily contact. Bodily contact in connection with the kinaestheses in which the 
bodies feel each other is the source of their mutual recognition and separation. 
Separation and recognition over a distance in the visual field is one-sidedly grounded 
in the original experience of the other body in the tactile field. A thorough analysis 
could go into more detail. Furthermore, it could be shown how the results of such a 
phenomenological analysis correspond to well-known facts of mundane experience in 
the lifeworld, e.g., in the relation of the newborn child to its mother, in our 
interactions with higher animals, and in similar types of intersubjective encounters. 
But the main problem for a phenomenology of understanding is the problem of the 
how of the givenness of the rudimentary type of understanding when the givenness of 
the Other is, on the first level, only the givenness of another living body. 

This rudimentary understanding can be called bodily understanding or animal 
understanding. It can be called “animal” because in the everyday experience in the 
life world-certain philosophical and scientific theses are not of significance here-we 
assume that animals are able to understand us and each other in basically the same 
way as we understand them. It is obvious from the description above that the inside of 
the other living body added in associative pairing can never be given in original 
evidence. The experience of the shared space in the lifeworld is one-sidedly founded 
in the experience of the Other. But in that experience, the Here of one living body and 
the Here of the Other are mutually given to one another as a There. I can exist only in 
my body and not in the body of the Other, and I can move into his or her place in 
space only after she or he has left it, and not simultaneously. The givenness of the 
Other and his or her recognition has two immediate consequences. The first is 
negative. We have no immediate access to the inner of the Other. The second is 
positive. We have not only, as already pointed out, a shared space, but in addition a 
shared time-phase in the living present. The shared time in animal encounters and 
animal understanding is restricted to the living present. It is not the shared time of a 
human lifeworld with a shared past, a shared tradition, and shared expectations of 
future events, let alone the shared objective time of a lifeworld. In this shared 
time/space of the living present we have, however, shared objects that each of us 
senses from different perspectives, perspecives that change in in accordance with 
mutually observable kinaestheses. They are on this level first-order, intersubjectively 
given real objects. Not only a stick in the shared time of a dog and his master playing 
in the garden, but a bone about which two dogs are fighting is already such a shared 
real object. 

It is the second moment that allows animal understanding to have the inner of the 
other body is somthing more than as an empty appresentation. The presentification of 
the currently absent-e.g., an object not currently given in my visual field, or the back 
side of an object currently given to me-is a split presentification. On the one hand, I 
can expect that myself will be able in the future to see the object (or the back side of 
an object) not given to me now, since I was able to see it in the past. On the other 
hand, the object is a real object only because it is a given as an intersubjective object, 
i.e., the presentification of the currently absent for me, is currently present for 
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another living body. To assume that there is a potentiality that is constitutive for the 
objectivity of objects on higher levels, especially the level of science, is, of course, 
not possible in the realm of animal understanding. What counts is the actual 
givenness of the other body. It is not the potentially but the actually currently present 
perspective of the other living body that is given actually in the surroundings of my 
body. The consequence is that the imagination necessary for understanding does not 
have the character of free fancy. It is intertwined with the type of reality-oriented 
imagination that is already at work in expectations determined by associations of 
bodily life. Such an expecting imagination can be verified/falsified by experience. 
The imagination of the perspective of an appresented inner of an actually given other 
living body can be verified as well. It is verified/ falsified in actual interaction in 
which certain actions and reactions of the other living body can be expected on the 
basis of imagining their perspectives. 

That the Other has a perspective on a shared object that is in the shared now and is 
not now my perspective, but can be my perspective later, is immediately implied in 
the givenness of the Other and is the original condition one-sidedly founding 
understanding in general-and on the lowest level, animal understanding in animal 
interactions. Animal interaction requires in addition certain messages between living 
beings. The messages guiding animal understanding are bodily life expressions. Some 
of them are not deliberately addressed to another currently living being, e.g., the 
smell and the bodily behavior of a bitch in heat, while others are indeed a reaction to 
an encounter with another living being and are addressed to it this other living being 
with the intention of a bodily being of causing a certain reaction, e.g., the growling 
and snarling of a dog. The ability to interact with the life expressions addressed to it 
is different in different species; the ability of a bodily being to understand, i.e., to 
react properly in interactions, increases with the degree of the similarity between the 
living bodies, and is of the highest degree within one’s own species. That humans use 
signs of this kind in their speechless encounters in what is inproperly called “body 
language” is known; to find examples in one’s own behavior is easy. What does have 
to be taken into account, however is that in human interactions such interactions 
always occur within the framework of elementary understanding, which will be 
considered in the next section. 

Sending and understanding bodily life expressions should not be called “body lan- 
guage” but “non-verbal bodily communication.” Bodily life expressions function as 
signs, but they are indexicals, not symbols in the sense of Peirce. ' Occasionally in- 
dexicals are used in human languages as well. What is essential for human langua- 
ges, however, are symbols and chains of symbols functioning as interpretants for 
each other. Furthermore, it is essential for human languages that they are culture- 
bound. This will also be considered in detail in the next section. The term “language” 
will be used in this book for sign systems fulfilling the criteria just mentioned. 
Furthermore, it is a matter of fact that the only languages, in this sense, that we know 
are human languages. A further terminological convention is therefore that under 
“language” we always have to understand human language, without denying the pos- 
sibility that other beings unknown to us have developed language as well. That ani- 
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mals can leam the use of signs for things when living together with skilled human 
animal trainers is neither a surprise nor a proof for the thesis that animals are able to 
learn the use of language. First, they leam the use of signs that are no longer 
immediate life expressions of a living body in their encounter with humans, not in 
encounters with other animals. That animals can leam to react properly to signs from 
a human trainer has been known ever since humans started to train animals. Second, 
the decisive question not considered in scientific studies of the ability of animals to 
leam the use of signs is whether they use the signs learned not only as an index- 
humans use indexical signs, of course, as well-but also as symbols and interpretants. 

§13. Elementary understanding 

Dilthey distinguished elementary understanding from other types of understanding, 
first of all from higher understanding. ^ A preliminary sketch of the place of elemen- 
tary understanding in the context of the other types of understanding is necessary 
before considering the stmcture of elementary understanding by itself The sketch can 
also provide a preview of the other aspects of a general theory of understanding. 

The givenness of the Other as a living body and the ability to understand his or her 
life expressions is the presupposition of the next level of understanding, namely, 
elementary understanding. No doubt will occur in an unsophisticated lifeworld that 
animals understand and misunderstand each other on the pre -predicative level in a 
manner that is similar to the way in which humans understand and misunderstand the 
bodily expressions of non-human animals, first of all their domesticated animals, and 
that at least domesticated animals somehow understand humans as well. This lowest 
level of understanding is also essential for understanding of other humans in cross- 
cultural encounters. Since both parties to the encounter belong to the same animal 
species, they have similarly shaped bodies with similar means for producing life 
expressions that can be understood or misunderstood. The expressions are correctly 
understood if they lead to interactions in which the mutual expectations of both sides 
are fulfilled. But animal understanding is not all that remains for encounters between 
humans with different languages and cultural environments. The additional 
requirement is that the partners in such encounters do not consider each other as wild 
animals, wild men, Calibans, but as belonging to different cultures. The weakest 
recognition of this sort is the recognition that the Other belongs to a culture producing 
tools and artifacts, i.e., that elementary understanding is possible in the foreign 
culture. What a tool and its use is can be understood immediately, e.g., in the case of 
a weapon, and the expected use of the weapon verifying the understanding will be 
recognized in the case of an attack. Exchange of gifts, useful and decorated artifacts, 
and fineries, is another way of introducing interaction. An ethnolinguist will probably 
try this approach first. Only if it succeeds the ethnologist will have a chance of 
deciphering the language, guided in addition by at least some unfalsified analytic 
hypotheses in her or his elementary understanding. The analytic hypotheses in such 
speechless understanding are, of course, taken from the realm of the elementary un- 
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derstanding within one’s own culture.' Whether they lead to understanding or mis- 
understanding will soon surface in interactions of this or that type. 

Elementary understanding can be characterized in general as unreflective under- 
standing within cultural contexts. It is the type of understanding that is required for 
everyday interactions within a cultural lifeworld. Higher understanding can be 
characterized in general as the understanding of the cultural context as a whole or of 
certain aspects of its structure representing wholes in themselves. Higher understan- 
ding requires contemplating reflection. The distinction between elementary under- 
standing and higher understanding goes back to Dilthey. However, the following de- 
scriptions are, however, neither an interpretation nor a mere corroboration of what 
Dilthey understood by higher understanding. Higher understanding is one-sidedly 
founded in elementary understanding, and elementary understanding is one-sidedly 
founded in animal understanding for the simple reason that human beings are living 
bodies with immediate life expressions and with the ability to react to the immediate 
life expressions of other human bodies. The foundation of elementary understanding 
in animal understanding is a generative foundation. It should be kept in mind that 
genetic and generative foundation relations exclude a fortiori the reduction of the 
higher level to the lower level. The higher level has essentially new properties and 
cannot be explained as an increase in the degree of complexity in the lower level. 
Animals can cooperate in social contexts and animals can use primitive tools, even 
tools shaped for certain purposes. But animal societies are not dependent on forms of 
interactions completely determined by the use of tools and, in addition, language in 
the proper sense. The foundation of higher understanding in elementary 
understanding is not genetic, but is an intersubjective process and hence generative. It 
will be shown that the development of different ways of elementary understanding 
and its progress depends on mediating phases of higher understanding, and always 
requires always higher understanding practiced by itself 

The general structures of the givenness of the Other, animal understanding, 
elementary understanding, and higher understanding are necessary moments in the 
generation of cultural traditions with and without a literary tradition. But fully 
developed higher understanding does require a literary tradition. The whole context 
of the intertwined factors of elementary and higher understanding is the context of 
pre-methodical understanding. The analysis of the context of pre-methodical 
understanding is the first task of a general phenomenological theory of understanding. 
Methodical understanding, i.e., methodical hermeneutics, also presupposes the whole 
context of pre-methodical understanding. 

The task of this section is to analyze elementary understanding. The task of the 
next section is the analysis of higher understanding and the interplay of elementary 
and higher understanding in the generative constitution of cultural traditions. The 
differences between cultural traditions with and without a literary tradition will be 
mentioned occasionally. A thorough investigation of this difference requires, how- 
ever, a special phenomenological investigation of the specific potentials of oral and 
written discourse. Intercultural encounters are another significant factor in the deve- 
lopment of cultural traditions. The whole problem of cross-cultural relations and of 
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the differences between written and oral traditions will a problem for chapter 5. They 
are in brackets for the descriptions of the structures of elementary understanding and 
higher understanding in the present chapter. 

The pure givenness of the Other constitutes a shared living present with a shared 
spatial field and this is the medium in which animal understanding in interactions can 
take place. But the medium of elementary understanding has essentially new 
elements. The first new element is a system of artifacts in the broadest sense. The 
second factor is language in the proper sense. Interaction in elementary understanding 
mediated by the two factors within the framework of one culture has the character of 
cooperation throughout. Successful cooperation is the touchstone of elementary 
understanding. Cooperation that is not successful indicates elementary 
misunderstanding. Furthermore, elementary understanding always presupposes a 
framework of social institutions. Discourse, though sometimes reduced to a 
minimum, is the other necessary moment in cooperation in social institutions. The 
whole realm in which people understand each other in cooperative interaction- 
working together, commanding, obeying, etc. -is the realm of elementary 
understanding. What is understood is the action required in a certain situation in order 
to reach a goal. The goals of the partners involved can be different, as with buying 
and selling, but goals and actions will be correlated, though not necessarily in a 
balanced, just fashion. The mutual understanding manifests itself in a response to the 
expressions of others in immediate but very often postponed institutionalized actions 
or chains of interactions and/or discourses. In contrast, animal understanding 
manifests itself in immediate reactions, but very seldom in postponed actions and 
institutionalized interactions. The reason is that the sign systems involved in animal 
and elementary understanding are different. As mentioned, there are two correlated 
sign systems in elementary understanding: artifacts and discourses. 

The thesis that the system of artifacts in human culture can be characterized as a 
sign system seems to be awkward from the viewpoint of the rigid lingualistic thesis 
that the limits of our language are the limits of our world. However, there will be no 
problem if sign, signification, and meaning are understood following Peirce, (and to 
do that is also sufficient to solve some puzzling questions about language and 
discourse). Artifacts may be (1) natural raw materials used for certain purposes with 
or without giving them a certain shape with the aid of other natural raw materials-the 
use of tools by animals never reaches beyond this phase; (2) tools related to tools, 
e.g., (a) the relation between hammer, nail, and prepared piece of wood; and in 
addition (b) the relation between the hammer, the tools producing the hammer, and 
finally the materials, i.e., artifacts of type (1) used in the process of production; (3) 
artifacts produced by tools and materials, whether determined for immediate 
consumption, e.g., bread, or for the fulfillment of lasting needs like clothes and 
shelter. In the beginning of the development of a system of elementary understanding 
the needs are raw natural needs. Later they will be shaped and embedded in the 
system of developed systems of elementary understanding. The system of signs of 
tools and artifacts for consumption is embedded and limited by nature. There are on 
the one end the raw materials found in nature and on the other the needs that must be 
satisfied. However, this embeddedness and limitation is not itself understood in 
elementary understanding. Its understanding is possible only in higher understanding. 
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The system of signification given with the system of tools and materials is not a 
system of isolated chains, but a web. Each artifact in the web serves as the 
interpretant or part of an interpretation of other artifacts and has itself several chains 
of other artifacts serving as its interpretants. In other words, artifacts and tools are 
symbols and stand under the principle omne symbolon de symbolo. 

Artifacts in general are more than facts because they refer to an artisan, a 
craftsperson who has the craft or art to produce them. An artisan is one only to the 
extent to which she or he produces artifacts. Thus they are immediately implied in the 
sys-tem as signified signifiers and understand each other as such. The Other is 
understood, e.g., as master of a craft, farmer, medical doctor, or merchant. There is a 
need and interest to understand the Others this way only as long as and to the extent 
to which I am involved with them in interactions. In other words, the Other is not 
merely understood as a living body with its own inner feelings, drives, and needs 
manifested in his or her bodily actions, as in animal understanding. In elementary 
understanding he or she is now also understood in his or her changing roles within the 
relations of the system of interpretants of elementary understanding. 

The last main problem for the analysis of the function of the system of artifacts in 
elementary understanding concerns what has happened to the different types of 
animal interaction and animal understanding. The systems of interaction relevant for 
animal understanding are one-sidedly founding for elementary understanding, and 
they will still occur within the framework of the next level of understanding. Higher 
understanding will quickly recognize that the drives involved in such animal 
interactions as aggression, defense, or attempts to escape; sexual interactions; 
interactions between parents and offspring; and interactions in the search for food, 
etc., are still powerful drives in human life in general. However, the desired 
interactions are now channeled and shaped by cultural rules. Most of the rules have 
their origin in requirements of the system of elementary understanding. The rules 
prescribing when and how such interactions can be practiced have the character of 
general norms for ac-tions. Thus they fulfill one of the basic requirements of human 
laws but occur first as the laws of custom. The fulfillment of the drives leading to the 
animal interactions are decent or good if they happen according to the forms and the 
framework provided for them in the system of elementary understanding-otherwise 
they are bad or indecent, reprimanded and punished. The system of needs within 
elementary understanding is nothing other than the system of needs that has to be 
fulfilled for the commonweal of a cultural tradition as a whole, but the concept of the 
commonweal, i.e., the public good arises only on the level of higher understanding. 

The following considerations of language and discourse are restricted to the func- 
tion of language and discourse in elementary understanding. A discussion of langua- 
ge and discourse in elementary understanding is necessarily restricted because dis- 
course and language unfold their full potential only in higher understanding. Higher 
understanding is founded in elementary understanding. Certain puzzling problems in 
the philosophy of language cannot be solved if this fact, and in general the distinc- 
tion between both types of understanding is neglected. The learning of a language in 
the mother tongue begins in the realm of elementary understanding, and a good text- 
book for learning a foreign language begins by correlating words and pictures of 
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well-known objects in elementary understanding, namely, artifacts, tools, and persons 
occupied in activities belonging to the realm of elementary understanding. 

Some further remarks about the use of the terms “language” and “discourse” in the 
following paragraphs are necessary. Language (langue) is used as a term for the 
abstract grammatical system and the system of significations-in the terminology of 
the old philologist thesis, the lexicon of a language. Language exists only to the 
extent to which a multitude of different discourses {parole) in different genres of 
discourse exists. Taken by itself language is an abstract ideal entity, a product of the 
formalizing abstraction of the grammarian and, on a still higher level, of theoretical 
linguistics. Just as mathematical entities exist only as ideal objects given in certain 
intentional acts and habits of mathematicians, language in the sense mentioned is 
likewise given only as an object for linguists. But the ideal objects of phenomenology 
are not the ideal objects of Frege’s Platonic realism. For phenomenology, language is 
accordingly not the mysterious unconscious entity of the philosophically misguided 
structuralist. Language is real, but not as a self-subsisting entity that creates 
discourse. What can be defended is a kind of Aristotelian realism or the realism of 
Peirce. Language is an enhylon eidos. Its actual existence is in the things-in this case 
discourse-but it can be considered in ist own right by formalizing abstraction. Just as 
the real existence of the objects of geometry always depends on the givenness of 
some sensual matter that is itself not an object of geometry, language, even if 
considered by itself, has its real existence only in discourses. 

Discourse (and with it language) presupposes (a) a certain pre-given sign matter in 
which it is realized. Moreover, the use of discourse in elementary understanding is (b) 
restricted to the needs of everyday activity. Discourse unfolds its real power and 
nature only if elementary understanding is combined with higher understanding. 
Language is (c) a system of interpretants, a lexicon from the philologist’s point of 
view. But this system of interpretants is determined by the system of artifacts in 
elementary understanding. The genesis of grammar thus presupposes (d) the structure 
of actions and interactions in elementary understanding. Finally, (e) it must be 
considered in what sense the concept of “information” can be applied to elementary 
understanding. Points (a), (b), (c), (d) and (e) will be considered separately. 

(a) Discourse and language presuppose the use of a sign matter. All immediate life 
expressions of the human being have the potential to serve as sign matter in 
discourse, and most of them do indeed have auxiliary functions for human discourse. 
But it is a matter of fact that the voice and visible gestures are the most effective life 
expressions used by humans as well as by higher animals. Furthermore, it is a fact 
that visible gestures require immediate and close face-to-face relations. Therefore, the 
voice is predominant in all other situations. Life expressions of the living body are 
not fixed life expressions. Discourse and visible gestures share this property. Artifacts 
are fixed life expressions and written discourse is also a fixed life expression. It will 
be shown below how oral discourse is connected with artifacts in elementary 
understanding. 

(b) Cooperation in elementary understanding requires communication, and 
communication requires discourse and gestures. Discourse in this realm has a specific 
character. Discourse in higher understanding has its own context in itself as a 
discourse and can be understood without references to contexts outside of discourse. 
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But the context of discourse in elementary understanding is the context of interaction, 
and discourse is, therefore often reduced to utterances that cannot be understood 
outside this context. Such utterances are commands, requests, or brief explanations of 
how to do things, often connected with gestures and demonstrating actions. There are, 
furthermore, answers to such utterances indicating willingness or unwillingness, 
ability or inability to perform the required action. Who commands and who answers 
or acts according to the command is never completely determined by social rank. 
Even a maid serving the empress in a pedicure can politely request that the empress 
lift her other foot. There are cases in which elementary understanding no longer 
requires discourse. Interaction guided by established habits is a case of speechless 
understanding. But habits in interactions must be learned in the beginning, and 
learning such action patterns always requires supporting discourse. 

The system of artifacts and interactions can be called a system of arche -writing. 
This is a sober and therefore vernacular and not speculative use of that term. Oral 
discourse by itself is not a fixed life expression, but it refers to a system of 
interpretants in the system of artifacts, and artifacts are fixed life expressions. Hence 
discourse plus the system of artifacts could indeed be called arche-writing. This 
interpretation of the term “arche-writing” covers Dilthey’s system of objectified 
mind, i.e., the realm of fixed life expressions, but excludes the eschatological and 
speculative implications of Derrida’s notion of arche-writing. (The difference 
between oral and written discourse will be considered in detail in the next chapter). 
Though written discourse can be used in this medium, what elementary understanding 
requires first of all is oral discourse and the supporting visible gestures connected 
with it. Visible gestures are necessary. Why and how will be considered next. 

Elementary understanding and discourse in elementary understanding can fail. In- 
teraction is disrupted either because it is confronted with an unusual situation in the 
context of tools and/or the surrounding world, or because the behavior of some parti- 
cipants of the interaction is disruptive. The remedy for such disruptions is to introdu- 
ce phases of higher understanding, e.g., engaging in consultations investigating what 
went wrong, asking for external causes, appealing to intervening divine or demonic 
powers, considering the motives of disruptive participants in their lived experience, 
and the like. The development of elementary understanding includes phases of dis- 
ruptions in which that what was at-hand, Zuhandenes, becomes something objecti- 
vely present, Vorhandenes. Intervening phases of higher understanding are necessary 
to restore the normal course of activities or to introduce some changes, even inven- 
tions of new tools. Peirce’s description of doubt and inquiry can serve as a perfect 
description of the relation between disrupted elementary understanding and higher 
understanding. Disruption is always present in elementary understanding, and there- 
fore every artifact, and every tool understood in elementary understanding, can be- 
come a Vorhandenes, i.e., an object outside the context of elementary understanding. 
The Vorhandene is therefore always present in elementary understanding as an indi- 
cator of brute reality. Heidegger’s descriptions of the realm of care can be understood 
as an explication of elementary understanding.' What must be excluded is the 
assumption that that elementary understanding is a self-contained structure without 
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any admixture of the Vorhandenes. No further development or progress in systems of 
tools and artifacts is possible without the interplay of the simple use of tools in 
elementary understanding, the occasional damage and/or shortcomings of tools, and 
intermediate higher understanding of a certain type. 

Gestures are not an arbitrary addition to discourse in elementary understanding. 
They belong to its essence as a necessary moment. On the one hand, they have 
functions in discourse and for discourse itself To point in some direction may be 
used to indicate direction. But pointing to and/or showing something can also be used 
to explain the meaning, i.e., the proper use of a word in oral discourse. Furthermore, 
basic explanations of actions are provided in elementary understanding by showing 
how it is done, i.e., by performing a series of visible gestures. On the other hand, both 
gestures which are pure bodily life expressions, and other immediate life expressions 
will be possible referents of discourse if they are relevant for the interactions in 
elementary understanding, e.g., bodily life expressions indicating willingness or 
unwillingness to cooperate or the ability/inability to perform certain activities because 
of pain, hunger, signs of rage indicating disruptive behavior, and the like. To 
understand bodily life expressions in general requires the appresentation of an inside 
of the Other with its own perspective. In the context of elementary understanding. 
This inside of the Other, his or her own lived experience is not an empty 
appresentation. The inside of the Other is understood as another perspective on the 
process of interactions in elementary understanding, and it is of interest only to the 
extent to which it is relevant for elementary understanding. Attempts to understand 
the Other as Other, i.e., the feelings, motives, perspectives given in the connectedness 
of his or her lived experience, belong to higher understanding. 

(c) The basic units of discourse are words. They are independent because they can 
occur in different discourses and can be recognized as the same in different 
discourses. The way in which they come up in a system of symbols serving as 
interpretants is codetermined by grammatical categories. Grammatical structures and 
the semiotic system of a language are used but not known in the process of 
communication in the interactions of elementary understanding and oral discourse. 
But the system of symbols in a language is also determined by the structure of 
understanding in interac-tions. This determining factor can be considered by itself, 
without further reference to grammar, in the system of nouns serving as symbols for 
so-called natural kinds. How nouns as a grammatical category can be distinguished 
from other grammatical categories will be considered in discussions of point (d). 
What must be emphansized here is that natural kinds given in elementary 
understanding are not “natural” in the sense of, e.g., animal species. Nature and 
natural kinds as independent entities are not given in the context of elementary 
understanding. Nature in its own right and with, it natural kinds, can be revealed only 
in modern higher understanding. What is understood in elementary understanding is 
the system of raw materials, tools, artifacts, interactions, and actors. Apart from the 
way in which they refer to actors, nouns refer in this context to artifacts in the 
broadest sense. The question is what determines the system of nouns as a system of 
interpretants in a given language, i.e., what determines the semiotic system of the 
language. 

Artifacts represent themselves in a web of interpretants limited, on the one hand, 
by the raw materials provided by the environment of a lifeworld, and on the other 
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hand, by the natural needs determining human consumption. Tools and artifacts are 
fixed life expressions-i.e., objects that can remain the same while being moved from 
one place to another, stored and picked up again as the same in other contexts later- 
and they can also be replaced by other fixed life expressions like them. A hammer, 
closely considered, is a much more proto-logically determined Zuhandenes than it 
seems to be at first glance. It is an object of a certain kind. Plants, animals, and 
especially domesticated animals are understood in this framework either as raw 
materials, or as tools (such as dogs and horses), and finally, after being prepared by 
tools, as artifacts provided means for consumption, e.g., bread. 

This is, except for the nouns referring to actors, the system of natural kinds for 
elementary understanding. The web of artifacts including the raw materials, on the 
one hand, and the human body’s needs for consumption on the other, is a system of 
interpretants. Words signifying artifacts have other words as interpretants. As a 
semiotic system, the system in which nouns receive their meaning is in large part 
determined by the system of artifacts being interpreted in elementary understanding. 
In general, the system of interpretants of artifacts, interactions, and actors determines 
the system in which words serve as interpretants of other words in a language. The 
meaning of the word “hammer” signifies and has its interpretants in the things to be 
hammered. Boeckh’s distinction between signs that co-signify themselves in 
signifying something else and signs not co-signifying themselves (§8, pp. 65) can be 
explicated as the difference between the system of interpretants in the context of 
artifacts and the system of words of the language used in discourse about the system 
of artifacts. 

The system of interpretants in language can be considered by itself only because 
language has its own body in a sign matter that is one-sidedly founded in immediate 
life expressions of the living human body. But such a system has no fixed stability in 
oral discourse. Oral discourse is not a system of fixed life expressions. It depends on 
life expressions of the voice and visible gestures, and is ultimately one-sidedly 
founded only in a shared intersubjective living present. What provides some stability 
for the structure of a language without written discourse is the system of artifacts of 
the culture, because this system is a system of fixed life expressions. 

Concrete meaning systems of artifacts are different in different cultures, e.g., in a 
tribe of hunters, a tribe of fishermen, and a tribe of farmers. Therefore, the semiotic 
system of words determined by the semiotic system of artifacts will be different. The 
problem of translating and deciphering foreign languages would indeed be insolvable 
for methodical hermeneutics without bridges mediating the differences. There are as a 
matter of fact always certain types of tools and artifacts serving similar purposes in 
different cultures. But there is, in addition, a common formal framework determining 
elementary understanding in all lifeworlds, a framework that belongs to the essence 
of the human lifeworld in general. 

(d) The meaning structure of nouns, and of other words in a language known in 
elementary understanding, can be taught and learned because it is a system of lingui- 
stic expressions for well-known artifacts and their system. Grammar and grammatical 
categories are not known as such in elementary understanding. And they can only be 
discovered as such in higher understanding if and only if language is also given as 
written language. Moreover, pre-given grammatical structures of written discourse 
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can only be discovered in higher understanding of a specific type. It requires 
reflection and formalizing abstraction. Already in a simple rule like “subject- 
predicate-object,” the terms used are placeholders to be replaced by words used in 
discourse. Simple grammar can be extended if reflection and formalizing abstraction 
reconstruct the general formal structures of phonetic and semiotic systems. By 
applying the techniques of eidetic variation and reduction phenomenological 
reflection belonging, of course, to higher understanding itself is able to discover basic 
structures of elementary understanding underlying different types of grammars used 
in human languages. 

Cooperative human interaction requires (1) actors, i.e., living human bodies; (2) 
artifacts used as tools and artifacts created in the process of interaction; (3) raw 
materials provided by the environment of the system of human interactions; (4) 
properties of the actors, artifacts, and tools essential for the purposes of interaction; 
(5) beginning, ongoing, and ending actions and activities; (6) proper locations for 
artifacts and activities; and (7) purposes of actions and interaction that can be 
achieved or not. It is not difficult to notice the correspondence of this structure and 
the structure of Indo-European languages: (1) actors and (2) artifacts are signified by 
nouns in singular and plural applications; (3) raw material is signified by mass terms; 
(4) properties are signified by adjectives, (5) actions are signified by verbs and verbs 
can signify different phases of intersubjectively shared time by inflection; (6) 
locations are signified by particles; and (7) the issue of purposes that can be achieved 
or not is of specific significance. Actions and interactions directed toward reaching a 
goal imply expectations that can be fulfilled or disappointed. What is implied in 
actions is therefore an if-then structure that can be disappointed if the antecedent is 
given and the consequent is not given. A closer consideration could show that 
expectation, fulfilled or disappointed, is the pre -predicative birthplace of the 
structures underlying logical connectives. Cooperation in elementary understanding is 
one-sidedly founded in the intersubjectively shared time/space field of the living 
present belonging to the realm of strictly pre-predicative passive synthesis, though it 
requires in addition explicit expectations and explicit remembering. ' 

Interaction in elementary understanding is a determining factor for the genesis of 
grammatical structures in languages, but its own structures are by no means 
determined by the grammatical structures of language qua language. This point is of 
significance because neglecting it or denying it in the framework of some speculative 
lingualism immediately leads to the denial of the presuppositions of the possibility of 
understanding, and especially understanding in methodical hermeneutics. Even quite 
unsophisticated linguistic research can already discover the fact that different Indo- 
European languages use quite different grammatical structures for the purposes of 
orientation in the universal structures of elementary understanding, and emphasize 
quite different aspects of this structure. For example the beginning, continuation, and 
ending of an action is expressed with the aid of specific grammatical forms in, e.g., 
Greek and Russian. There are no specific grammatical devices to indicate such 
aspects of the temporal structure of actions in English grammar. There is no doubt, 
however, that the time aspects of an action can be expressed with auxiliary verbs. 
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e.g, to begin, to start. English grammar emphasizes, on the contrary, the objective 
sequence of events in an elaborated system. Corresponding grammatical formations 
are much less developed in Russian but it is possible for Russian, to express sequen- 
ces of actions with the aid of other devices. 

There are languages, e.g., Chinese or Japanese, having almost nothing in common 
with Indo European languages in their grammatical structure. Suppose an 
ethnolinguist is confronted with a foreign language of this type and wants to decipher 
the language. There are some fairly reliable ways to verify hypotheses about 
grammatical structures. The linguist does not know what resources the language in 
question has to articulate meaning, but does know, within certain limits, the structure 
of what is meant. Provided he or she can recognize the Others as Others with a human 
body, she or he has to wait for a chance to observe how they use tools along with 
systems of tools along with words to address each other in cooperation. If this is the 
case, then there are, in addition to our knowledge of the appresented inside of another 
human body, enough clues to go on from there. If something that caused the member 
of the foreign tribe to exclaim “gavagai” is killed by him with the aid of some tool at 
a distance, then skinned and cooked, and if it is called “gavagai” in all phases, then 
“gavagai” is the equivalent of a noun in our grammar, and if it is an animal-and if the 
animal looks like a rabbit-then the word means rabbit and not jumping, brown, part 
of a rabbit, or something else. If such clues taken from the aspects common to the 
human condition that do not belong to language are missing, a linguist will have 
serious doubts whether the sounds produced by a Martian-i.e., an entity that cannot 
be recognized as a living body, let alone a living human body, and that is restricted to 
producing sounds or colors-really belong to what can meaningfully be called a 
language. 

(e) The use of language in elementary understanding and the whole context of 
elementary understanding can be characterized as information. But without further 
specification “information” is an ambiguous term. For example, it is used for entirely 
mechanically produced signs followed by a mechanical chain of reactions of strict 
natural necessity. This is, e.g., the case for information in intercellular contexts. It is 
also the case in computation machines of all kinds, but while machines are products 
of humans, intercellular information is pre-given by nature.^ The use of signs in the 
realm of animal understanding and communication has additional features. In case of 
an inborn, instinctual behavior, the sending of a message is still mechanically caused 
by a certain situation, addressed to other animals, and the reaction of other animals 
will also be determined by the mechanism of stimulus and response. But there is in 
addition the possibility that animal interactions are shaped by learning and acquired 
habits. Behavior can be developed in addition by playing, and young higher animals 
in particular can play. There is only a small element of freedom in playful behavior, 
i.e., actions that are not reactions. Different animals can have different kinds of 
experiences, and this explains why individual variations of behavior determined by 
information occur in animal behavior. Ambiguities, misunderstanding, and not- 
understanding in animal interactions can be the consequence. Even deception is 
possible. This is also well known in human animal understanding. A smile or grin. 
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usually an expression indicating friendly behavior, can be a bodily life expression 
immediately followed by a hostile attack. The context of information can be very 
complex, and therefore it is not possible to discover strictly universal laws determi- 
ning animal interactions mechanically. Only statistical frequencies and some general 
trends can be discovered. 

The messages of animal understanding and animal information are bodily life ex- 
pressions. Bodily life expressions are signs. But they are indexes, not symbols, i.e., 
they are actions followed by reactions of the other living body. There are no strict 
universal causal laws in this realm. The pattern of animal interaction is nevertheless a 
pattern of action and reaction, cause and effect. Information-using language in ele- 
mentary understanding is different. The information refers to a context that is already 
in-itself meaningful, because artifacts have the character of symbols, of interpretants. 
Interpretants are connected with other interpretants, and the web of meaning genera- 
ted by interpretants points beyond the living present of actual encounters. Language 
in elementary understanding is necessary to represent contents that are not present 
yet are implied in the meaning context of a presently given artifact. Discourse repre- 
sents future interactions in commands and requests and other types of linguistic in- 
formation mentioned above. The sign matter of discourse in sounds and gestures 
must be present, but the objects to which they refer can be absent. Language creates 
a certain distance between human beings and what is given in the immediate envi- 
ronment. The space of this distance is the space of what is called human freedom. 
The freedom in animal play is essentially different, since it is not one-sidedly founded 
in language, but playing can also occur once again in the realm of words, i.e., playing 
with words. The real significance of human freedom-namely being freed from the 
immediate necessity to react to immediately given information in the living present, 
on the one hand, and being freed for creative planning, on the other-occurs only in 
the interplay of higher understanding and elementary understanding. 

The system of information in elementary understanding is not pre-given by nature, 
i.e., it is not determined by the characteristics of the living human body and its bodily 
life expression. It is pre-given for human individuals in a human lifeworld. But the 
systems of elementary understanding are different in different cultural lifeworlds. 
Languages as well as systems of artifacts indicate a freedom to create them in 
different human societies, and the limits of each system are the limits of the 
information in elementary understanding. It is pre-given by tradition, experienced and 
learned by the members of the community. But the tradition as such is not known in 
elementary understanding; it can be known and interpreted only in higher 
understanding. The creative potential of individuals or subgroups of individuals in a 
community given in elementary understanding first shows up in disruptions of the 
context of elementary understanding. The necessary repair work requires the 
invention of tools, but connected with it, new rules of behavior and changes in 
customs. Invention in turn requires a transition to an intermediated use of higher 
understanding thematizing a whole context of elementary understanding. Human 
invention relevant for elementary understanding-creating new artifacts, and along 
with his, words for them in language-presupposes tradition, but also reveals the 
freedom to change it. 

Finally, some remarks are in order about the specific type of reality belonging to 
elementary understanding. Objective reality given in intersubjective animal under- 
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standing is given as an objective reality restricted to the boundaries of a shared living 
present with a shared space of places. The past is present only to the degree in which 
it determines the protentional horizon via second-order associations. The objective 
reality of elementary understanding stretches beyond the living present in explicit 
expectations and memories. This is possible because the system of artifacts is already 
given as a system of interpretants that reaches beyond the immediately presently gi- 
ven. In this way humans have the ability to distance themselves from he living pre- 
sent by living in expectation and memory. The realm of the absent is present in the 
living present in expectation and memory. Moreover language using bodily life ex- 
pressions as an instrument to signify things not present in the sign matter and not 
present in the living present adds a further dimension to distance and absence: lan- 
guage is the presupposition for an intersubjectively shared presentification of the 
presently absent. Objective reality given in this structure is an interpreted objective 
reality. The interpreted objective reality of a specific lifeworld is, seen from above, 
subjective-relative, i.e., it is valid only for the culture of a specific lifeworld. How- 
ever, objective reality and the pre-given interpretation of objective reality cannot be 
distinguished from within the lifeworld and the system of elementary understanding 
of an archaic society. No reflection casting doubts on the universal validity of the 
subjective -relative validity can occur in archaic cultural traditions. If such doubts oc- 
cur, they indicate the beginning of the disintegration of an archaic cultural tradition. 

§14. Higher understanding and cultural tradition 

Everyday life in a lifeworld happens within the framework of elementary 
understanding. Humans act in this realm following predetermined patterns of 
interactions and “understanding how to do x” without understanding either the pattern 
as a whole, or aspects of the whole transcending the immediate shared living present, 
its requirements, and its immediate expectations. This description is static and stands 
under an abstractive methodical reduction. It disregards the circumstance that the 
pattern of elementary understanding is itself a creation of human beings and is 
continuously present in a tradition. Neither the pre-given pattern, the tradition 
represented in it, nor the nature of generative creativity steadily modifying and 
changing the pattern is an intentional object of elementary understanding. The 
creative changes made in the pattern are generated in an interplay of elementary and 
higher understanding, and the possibility of turning to the interpretations of structures 
transcending the immediate needs of elementary understanding-interpretations 
provided by higher understanding are always present. Certain times and locations for 
realizing such possibilities are provided within the lifeworld. The use of language in 
discourse in elementary understanding already presupposes a semiotic system of 
interpretants. But the discourse creating the interpretations of higher understanding 
relies on interpretants of a higher order. It not only presupposes the system of 
interpretants of elementary understanding, but generates an additional web of further 
interpretants. It is not involved in the process of elementary understanding; instead, it 
is a self-contained interpretation of certain contexts of elementary understanding. 

The analysis of elementary understanding had to start with an isolating abstractive 
reduction. A similar reduction is necessary in the first steps of the phenomenological 
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analysis of higher understanding. Higher understanding unfolds its real eapaeities in 
written diseourse, but as already mentioned, the analysis of the essential difference 
between oral discourse and written discourse will be neglected in this chapter. Hence 
the descriptions in this section need to be considered incomplete by themselves. The 
necessary complements will be provided in the next chapter. What has to be consid- 
ered in these first steps is the specific attitude required for higher understanding and 
the different dimensions of the activity of higher understanding. 

Elementary understanding is an understanding of how to do things; higher 
understanding can be characterized as an understanding of what things are. The 
understanding of what things are can be called the first-order interpretation of things. * 
Higher understanding occurs, e.g., in the understanding involved in the creation of a 
narrative, of religious contexts, of a scientific theory, of a painting, or of a poem. The 
subsequent understanding of such creations, their re-living as Dilthey says, is the task 
of second-order higher understanding. Second-order higher understanding and the 
generation of cultural tradition belong together. Both will be analyzed after the 
investigation of first-order understanding. Acts of higher understanding are 
essentially acts of free imagination, i.e., what was called divination or revelation in 
traditional hermeneutics. The creations generated by higher understanding through 
imagination belong to first-order higher understanding, while the understanding of 
such creations belongs to second-order higher understanding. 

Higher understanding of the first order is already contemplative. It can occur only if 
the activities of elementary understanding are interrupted by intermediate phases in 
which such activities are neglected. Higher understanding is free, i.e., it is bothe free 
from the necessitating circumstances guiding elementary understanding and free for 
the creative activity of interpretation in the broadest sense. Moreover, higher 
understanding manifests itself in its own life expressions. They can be fixed life 
expressions, such as sculptures, paintings, ornaments, and temples, or unfixed life 
expressions such as rituals, dance, and above all oral discourse. Discourse expressing 
higher understanding has its own context in itself, and this context determines the 
different genres of discourses. The genres can be first classified according to the 
formal structure of discourse. Narratives as reports about chains of events, speeches 
and songs about different subject matters, as well as mythological narratives, but 
there are also dialogues exchanging observations and arguments in the broadest 
sense, and last but not least, negotiations followed by contracts. More complex 
systems of genres occur on the level of written discourse. 

The system of genres is also determined by content. The interpretation of higher 
understanding of the first order is in general an interpretation of the whole context of 
a lifeworld pre-given in elementary understanding. Higher interpretation creates a 
worldview, but the world occurs here primarily as the lifeworld of a community. The 
structure of a lifeworld pre-given in elementary understanding has different dimensi- 
ons. There are (a) the system of the interactions and artifacts of elementary under- 
standing as a social system; (b) the perspectives under which this system is experien- 
ced by other persons or groups of persons; (c) the realm of subjective memories of 
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myself and others; (d) the natural environment given as the realm of the raw natural 
materials for artifacts, but also as a destructive power disrupting the flow of 
interactions; and finally, (e) the realm of what will be called technical higher 
understanding. This type of higher understanding is the immediate answer to 
technical disruptions of elementary understanding, i.e., disturbances in interaction 
caused by the malfunctioning of tools. It will be discussed in the framework of the 
analysis of the interplay of elementary understanding and higher understanding. The 
dimensions mentioned cannot be considered by themselves as quasi-independent 
entities. They are abstract moments of the whole of a lifeworld. Thematizing one 
dimension always implies the other dimensions seen under the perspective of the 
dimension under consideration. Memories of past phases of my life, for example, 
always refer to certain other persons, to certain social interactions, to certain events 
that happened in the natural environment. The natural environment is always 
interpreted as a correlate of the life of the community. Interpretations of the system of 
interactions refer to persons involved in the interactions and their perspectives on the 
interactions. They also refer to the natural environment. Further explications will be 
given in the following paragraphs. 

(a) Higher understanding in the system of interactions generates interpretations of 
structures transcending the immediate living present of interactions. There are the 
social institutions-e.g., family, village, tribe, chiefdom, state-and with them, the 
system of customs, possible violations of customs, reprimands, punishments, rewards, 
and benefits. The interpretation of power structures and the legitimization of power is 
a main concern in social contexts. The task of religious institutions is the performance 
of rituals. Rituals are part of the interpretations created by higher understanding. Thus 
religious institutions themselves are the product of higher understanding, but their 
structures, artifacts, and social interactions can also be interpreted and justified in 
higher understanding. First-order higher interpretation of social structures manifests 
itself in life expressions. Mythological discourse has a central function in the context 
of such life expressions, including in addition, e.g., temples, sculptures, paintings, 
and other artifacts used in religious rites. Mythological discourse is a narrative 
exhibiting explanatory powers. A narrative about the gods, their fates, and their deeds 
explains in addition why the society and its members ought to live in the ways handed 
down by tradition. Critical philosophical investigations, natural science, social 
sciences, history, and lawgiving, but also poetry and art in general are creations of 
first-order higher understanding as well, to the extent to which they are freed from 
religious contexts. They presuppose, however, the development of a complex cultural 
tradition, i.e., an already existing interplay of first-order and second-order 
interpretations. Considerations of this type of higher understanding must be 
postponed. This chapter is restricted to archaic cultures and cultural traditions, which 
requires a preliminary exposition of what is meant by “archaic” here: namely, archaic 
cultures are those in which higher understanding is restricted to dimensions (a) 
through (e) mentioned above. 

(b) Higher understanding of lived experiences of other persons and groups of other 
persons is guided in its first steps by the interpretation of the social context. In the 
beginning there will be a need to understand Others as Others only in order to ans- 
wer several types of questions concerning their social roles and functions. The que- 
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stions are (1) whether other persons perform their duties properly; (2) whether they 
obey or disobey the rules of eustom; (3) whether there is a special merit or blame in 
their performance in general; or (4) whether they are distinguished by great deeds, 
good or bad, and of high significance for the community as a whole. Such questions 
concerning the performance of Others lead to judgments about guilt, merit, 
responsibility, perhaps exculpations and excuses. The justification of such judgments 
ultimately requires assumptions about the inner lived experience of Others, i.e., the 
motives, desires, purposes, reasons, and feelings (anger, grief, hate, love, etc.) 
determining their actions. An interest in the inner lived experience of other persons 
can also occur in immediate personal relations rooted in sympathy or antipathy, hate, 
or love. The roots of these feelings reach back to the level of animal feelings and 
animal understanding. This level is now controlled and shaped by the framework of 
elementary understanding and by the interpretations of elementary understanding in 
higher understanding. The appresentation of the inner lived experience of other 
persons therefore has additional clues and is not restricted to immediate bodily life 
expressions. Furthermore the new framework offers new possibilities of verifying 
assumptions concerning the inner experience of Others in social reactions, including 
the possibilities afforded by linguistic expressions. They are, however, restricted to a 
cultural context. In most cases they will fail when applied to persons belonging to a 
foreign culture. The problem of understanding other persons in intercultural 
encounters will be considered later, since it presupposes a complete 
phenomenological analysis of archaic self-enclosed cultures. 

(c) Understanding of Others occurs primarily in the context of dimension (b). This 
is true also for self-understanding. It is guided by the understanding of one’s social 
functions as wife or husband, chief or sorcerer, farmer or hunter, warrior or priest. 
Self-understanding of type (c) is an interpretation of my own lived experiences held 
together in memory as an individualized personal history. It is an attempt to grasp the 
meaning, to make sense of what happened to me and my actions in the temporally 
ordered sequence of past events in my individual life. Understanding of Others as 
individuals of this type is the attempt to reconstruct and to re-live their personal 
experience. This type of self-understanding and understanding of Others is initially of 
low immediate applicative value for the living present because the interest is an 
interest in the past. Higher understanding in dimension (c) can be found only in late 
stages of the development of literary cultural traditions. Autobiographies and 
biographies as literary genres and life expressions of this type occur only in the 
highly developed genre systems of a literary tradition. They require, in addition, a 
worldview in which the value of the individual and unique individuality is in the very 
center of the system of values. 

(d) A lifeworld and its culture is given in a certain natural environment. On the one 
hand, the natural environment provides the raw materials that receive their meaning 
in elementary understanding. Nature is experienced in this context simply as the 
realm in which the raw materials can be found. On the other hand, the powers of na- 
ture are experienced in elementary understanding as disruptive and even deadly de- 
structive powers. The signs foretelling, e.g., a devastating thunderstorm, are signs in- 
dicating that defensive measures such as looking for shelter and attempt to escape by 
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using a system of artifacts designed for this purpose are necessary. Beyond that, 
nature is in the final instance experienced as an overwhelming power, beyond all 
understanding, an impenetrable wilderness harboring countless known and unknown 
deadly dangers. Nature in all of its aspects is finally present in the human body itself, 
wielding its powers in birth and death, healthiness and strength, sickness and 
weakness. Understanding of nature in higher understanding is always an 
understanding in this context, i.e., always in relation to the understanding of 
dimension (a), the social context. It is this within context that nature is experienced as 
a partly beneficial, partly threatening and harmful power in and for a cultural 
lifeworld. But it is ultimately an overwhelming power that cannot be influenced with 
the means of human interaction. The human lifeworld therefore always has the halo 
of the numinous around it. The halo is filled by creative interpretations provided by 
higher understanding, with demons and gods living in the powers of nature, or 
representing them or causing them as beings that transcend nature. 

(e) Higher understanding creates reflective interpretations of elementary 
understanding. Seen from this point of view, higher understanding is founded in 
elementary understanding. However, it will be shown below that the generation of 
elementary understanding requires higher understanding from the outset, and is 
therefore founded in higher understanding. The structure of a culture necessarily 
implies the reciprocal foundation of elementary and higher understanding. 

It has been mentioned above that the inventive repair work following disruptions in 
elementary understanding requires intermediate phases of higher understanding 
within the context of elementary understanding. Such interludes are triggered in two 
main ways (1) by disruptions in the context of the use of tools and artifacts; and (2) as 
the result of disruptive behavior of participants in a group of interacting people. 

(la) Disruption in the context of tools and artifacts can be caused by damaged 
tools. No transition to higher understanding is necessary if other tools and a routine to 
apply them in repair work is available in elementary understanding. Higher 
understanding is necessary only if such routines are not available. New inventions 
and/or inventive improvisations are required. Repair requires, first, a reflection and 
interpretation of the means-ends and cause -effect relations embedded in elementary 
understanding. Second, crude inductive methods of trial and error will be applied. If 
such attempts are successful, higher understanding is immediately dismissed. This 
type of higher understanding can be called the higher understanding of technical 
contexts of tools on the level of pres-cientific craftsmanship, namely, technical high- 
er understanding (e) mentioned above. 

(l.b) Certain partial contexts of actions and interactions in elementary understan- 
ding are experienced as disruptive compared with the larger context in which they 
are embedded. This is the case if certain goals in the partial contexts cannot be reali- 
zed to the desired degree of perfection and/or can be realized only with the aid of 
long and very hard labor. The task is to introduce innovating inventions leading to 
improved techniques of craftsmanship. The methods of higher technical understan- 
ding for the solution of such problems are the same as in case (l.a), but the type of 
disruption is different. It has the character of dissatisfaction with established proce- 
dures, and this dissatisfaction is the motive for the transition to higher technical un- 
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derstanding. Dissatisfaction connected with the desire to change the system of 
available interactions in elementary understanding requires a certain degree of 
spontaneity of higher understanding. To be dissatisfied with an established procedure 
already requires in and of itself a critical reflection on the larger context of the 
procedure. Significant changes in the technology of a system of elementary 
understanding and the social system as a whole can be the outcome of a successful 
application of the means of technical higher interpretation. The required ability to be 
dissatisfied and to use inventiveness to overcome the dissatisfaction can be 
habitualized by certain individuals, and also institutionalized in certain crafts in more 
highly developed systems of elementary understanding. It is later a necessary element 
in the beginning of the development of science and a scientific cultural tradition, 
though science has in addition other prerequisites-notably, the development of a 
more sophisticated literary cultural tradition. Technical higher understanding on the 
pre-scientific level leaves very few traces in the early levels of the development of a 
literary cultural tradition. It documents itself in the fixed life expressions of the 
system of tools and artifacts and is one of the main domains of archaeology, even in 
literary cultural traditions. 

(2) Disturbances in interactions in elementary understanding can also be caused by 
disruptive behavior of participants in the interactions. Again, certain types of 
reprimands and punishments, but also promises of favors, can be established as 
remedial social techniques of elementary understanding in the community. But there 
are cases in which intermediate phases of higher understanding of type (c) are 
necessary for inventions restructuring the system of interactions. These are inventions 
of changes in the system of customary laws and leave their traces in new 
institutionalized subsystems of behavior in the society, i.e., they lead to a further 
development of the society in systems of elementary understanding. Lawgiving is 
documented very early in archaic cultures with a literary tradition. It creates its own 
literary traces. 

Higher understanding in the boundaries of occasional disruption, dissatisfaction, 
and disturbance in elementary understanding has no independent function by itself 
The interlude of higher understanding ends after it has done its job in the desired 
repair work. It is a necessary factor in the generation and the development of 
elementary understanding, but it has no intentional objects of its own. It is not free 
from the general requirements of the context of elementary understanding. 

The specific freedom of higher understanding of the first order belongs to the 
realm of its other dimensions. A human lifeworld understood in elementary under- 
standing has universal boundaries that delimit it as a whole. The beyond is for the 
members first of all nature. On the one hand, as the wilderness outside the cultivated 
place of a community, nature is the source not only of the gifts of raw materials, but 
also of destructive powers. On the other hand, nature in both aspects is, on the other 
hand, also present in the human body as an animal body causing sickness, weakness, 
and death, but also birth and recovery. Finally, it is present in bodily interactions 
rooted in animal interactions causing joy and triumph, pain and defeat. The imme- 
diate reaction accompanied by animal life expressions to the awareness of this situa- 
tion is fear and awe, but also the feeling of complete dependency and gratefulness. 
The negative aspect of such feelings can be so strong that they lead to panicking and 
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mass hysteria followed by utterly destructive behavior. A protective shield is needed 
because such behavior can destroy large parts of the system of elementary under- 
standing. Human archaic cultures carmot exist without this shield, i.e., the shield is a 
necessary moment in the essence of archaic lifeworlds. What serves as a shield are 
first of all certain kinds of interpretations created by higher understanding: rituals, 
songs, dances, and myths, i.e., narratives having explanatory power. They have ex- 
planatory power because they refer to personalized numinous forces: gods residing 
in the forces of nature, or acting as causes of such forces-or on the highest level of 
religious abstraction-serving as a world-transcendent creator or creators of the 
world. The personalized numinous forces serve as an explanation of the human con- 
dition in its embeddedness in a context of nature beyond all means of human mani- 
pulation. 

A second realm for free first-order higher understanding and interpretation in 
archaic cultures includes social events that have uprooted and changed the whole 
cultural system. The changes my have been caused by a hero-e.g., in Greek 
mythology the myths of Prometheus, Heracules, and Jason-but they may have been a 
chain of events primarily triggered by more or less large-scale intercultural contacts. 
The Iliad can serve as an example. A reflective interpretation of the context of a 
cultural lifeworld needs a medium guiding the remembering of such events, i.e., the 
creation of memorials, statues, but also mythological narratives. Narratives of this 
type belong to a different genre. Gods may occur, but they are not the leading scopus 
of the genre. The leading scopus is not explanation, but a report of deeds and fates of 
humans changing the structure of a cultural lifeworld. Myths of this type are only 
loosely connected with rituals and religious services. Listening to such myths has the 
character of festive entertainment. 

The creator of myths explicating the realm of the numinous is the prophet. The task 
of second-order interpretations of such myths is the task of priests, shamans, and 
sorcerers. The creator of myths about deeds and facts is the poet, and the task of their 
second-order interpretations is the task of rhapsodes. Though the two genres can be 
separated in some cultures, they merge in others (§19, pp. 144/5). In addition, in 
many cases both types of myths also have the function of explaining customary laws 
and the sanctions of customary laws. This function can be embedded in reports of 
deeds that have been punished by the gods. Explicit lawgiving can be also the central 
scopus of certain types of myth on the higher levels of a literary tradition.^ 

Attempts to find a cause of the existence of higher understanding are meaningless. 
Furthermore it is also meaningless to say that higher understanding is one-sidedly 
founded in elementary understanding. The attempts are meaningless, countersensi- 
cal,^ because they contradict the essential structures of elementary and higher under- 



^ E.g., Exodus, chapters 24-3 L An investigation of the countless ways in which the explication of the 
numinous, the report of significant deeds, and the documantation of lawgiving occur in myths is the 
business of empirical research in the human sciences. It is an investigation of facts and therefore has no 
place in a general phenomenological theory of understanding. 

'y 

^ Widersinnig, counter-sensical. Findlay’s 1970 translation of the Logical Investigations uses “self 
cancelling” and “logically absurd.” What is meant is a violation of the laws of essence of a material 
category. Countersensical judgments are category mistakes in this sense. 
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standing and their genetie presuppositions. The experienee of the overpowering force 
of nature beyond the realm of elementary understanding is present in the first steps of 
the development of elementary understanding, and with it, the urgent need for the 
relief provided by the creations of higher interpretation. Elementary understanding is 
not possible without higher understanding and vice versa. Both are abstract moments 
mutually founded in each other in the essential structure of the whole of a lifeworld. 
This structure is genetically one-sidedly founded in, but not caused by, the givenness 
of the Other and animal understanding. 

Higher understanding and those who practice higher understanding are in a certain 
sense free from elementary understanding. Higher understanding is possible only if 
the involvement in activities of elementary understanding is interrupted. It is 
necessary to take time for creative contemplative reflection. The freedom from 
elementary understanding is also necessary because higher understanding must 
venture into the beyond of the natural environment of a cultural lifeworld not 
thematized as such in elementary understanding and link this realm with the system of 
elementary understanding. In this sense there is a freedom “from.” This freedom 
“from” has as its correlate the freedom “for” interpretation, and interpretation requires 
an at least partially creative imagination of the human mind. All humans belonging to 
a cultural lifeworld have the freedom to participate in higher understanding, but only 
a minority is able to practice this freedom in interpretations of general significance 
for the development of a culture, i.e., shaping the individuality of the culture. Such 
persons are recognized as prophets, poets, artists, and lawgivers, but sometimes also 
in the realm of technical higher understanding as master craftspeople who invented 
new tools and artifacts. The title of “genius” served in later periods of our culture as a 
general term for such persons, including then also the creators of systems of 
interpretations in philosophy, the sciences, and other realms of cultural activity. But 
the large-scale freedom for creative interpretation is not necessarily a freedom 
available only to certain individuals. The creators of interpretations in higher 
understanding can be small groups, teams, working together in systems of intensive 
communication, and this is the case in all dimensions of higher interpretations. It is 
very often difficult to decide whether the individual or the group is the determining 
factor in creative first-order interpretations. The majority of the members of a cultural 
community are able to be free from the restraints of elementary understanding only to 
the extent to which they are able to take time for participation in first-order 
interpretations mediated by secondary higher interpretation-cither listening to 
professionals of secondary higher interpretation, e.g., priests or rhapsodes, or using 
the contents of creative higher understanding of the first order in short-range attempts 
to find meaning and to make sense of their own lives and the life of the community, 
first of all the community and people close to them in everyday life. 

A final remark is necessary before giving a preliminary exposition of the structures 
of secondary interpretation and cultural tradition. Myths as interpretations of the 
world and the past are essentially creations in the medium of discourse. But mythical 
discourse is very often accompanied by music and dance, especially in the original 
framework of archaic cultures without a literary tradition. Mythical discourse leads 
to the creation of rituals and liturgical rules. Music and dance, or at least ceremonial 
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sequences of movements, are an inseparable part of religious services. Music and 
dance are fixed life expressions only after the invention of a notation in which written 
instructions guiding the proper repetition of the original creation can be given. But 
there are also fixed life expressions, artifacts, connected with rituals and cults, e.g., 
buildings, tombs, sculptures, paintings, and other ritual objects like ceremonial 
swords. The artifacts of elementary understanding are interpretants of other artifacts 
and have other artifacts as their own interpretants. Discourse in elementary 
understanding refers to the system of artifacts and has no context of its own as 
discourse in which it is understood. Its context is the system of human interactions 
mediated by artifacts. Artifacts used in the context of a religious cult, however, do not 
exhibit their meaning in their references to other artifacts and tools and possible 
human ac-tions and interactions connected with them. Their context is the ritual itself, 
but a ritual can be understood only if the religious or mythical discourse created in 
first-order understanding is understood. In other words, in the case of artifacts 
belonging to systems of higher understanding, discourse provides the context in 
which such artifacts can be understood and not vice versa. 

The whole context of artifacts connected with discourse generated in elementary 
understanding and first-order higher understanding represents a shared past to the 
shared present of a cultural lifeworld, its shared cultural tradition. Tradition 
presupposes that the past is present in fixed life expressions serving as the witnesses 
of the past. (The specific difficulties for the analysis of cultures without written 
discourse will be considered in the next chapter.) Tradition is present and acts as a 
determining factor in elementary understanding and rituals-without ever being 
reflected upon and understood as tradition. Tradition in elementary understanding 
determines-without much space for variation-when, what, and how something has to 
be done, and what the proper discourses accompanying such activities are. The results 
of repetition, Wiederholung, are repeated interactions if certain favorable situations 
occur again, i.e., contexts of events in which it is appropriate to say “It is time to do 
x” or simply to do x. Such situations, e.g., in rural cultures are the seasons, favorable 
weather, crops ready for harvesting, and the like. The statement “It is time to do x” 
and the doing of x is triggered by association. It is not necessary explicitly to 
remember past events or the tradition for a repetition. It is, of course, possible that 
sometimes such reflections do occur, but they belong to second-order higher 
understanding and have no place in the immediate flow of interaction in elementary 
understanding and rituals. 

First-order interpretations in higher understanding are interpretations of contexts 
pre-given to higher understanding. Therefore, the interpretation of a first-order inter- 
pretation cannot be itself a task for first-order interpretation: it is the task of second- 
order interpretation. First-order interpretations are pre-given in a cultural tradition. 
Given in this medium, they require second-order higher interpretation and thus the 
explication of a cultural tradition is the task of second-order interpretation. However, 
the re-creation of first-order interpretation in second-order interpretation is not a re- 
petition. It is creative in a limited sense because it has to apply the first-order inter- 
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pretation to the ever changing present and application requires creative 
modifications. ' 



Chapter 5 

Cultural Understanding 

§15. Preliminary remarks 

In archaic societies the tradition and the first-order interpretations as contents of the 
tradition has the function of a universal system of norms necessary for the survival of 
the culture. The authority of the tradition ought not to be challenged, and severe 
punishment is the consequence of deviations. The creative changes necessarily 
happening in the application of the primary interpretations are small, and if they 
happen, they are denied or repressed, immediately removed from consciousness.^ 
Creative freedom in secondary interpretation is possible only in later stages of the 
development of a written cultural tradition. This freedom includes partial rejection of 
a first-order interpretation in application, replacing it instead with new creations. It 
even includes the rejection of whole systems of first-order interpretations as false, and 
finally the rejection of the whole context of a cultural tradition as false. The 
presuppositions of a thorough analysis of the development of cultural tradition are (1) 
the analysis of the difference of cultures with and without written traditions; (2) the 
analysis of the possibilities of understanding in cross-cultural encounters; and (3) the 
analysis of the essential structures guiding the development of written cultural 
traditions. 

Speech is oral discourse. Texts are represented in written discourse. For the sake of 
brevity, “speech” and “texf’ will be used hereafter. An immediate implication of the 
following descriptions is that speeches ought not to be called texts, and furthermore 
that the term “texf’ is restricted to written discourse. The term “contexf’ will be used 
in a less restrictive manner. The context of a text includes other texts belonging to the 
temporal horizon of the text, the so-called contemporary texts. “Context” can be used 
also for the social, cultural, or historical context of the addressees of the text, i.e., 
those, who can generate second-order interpretations. 

Texts are artifacts and fixed life expressions. Like other fixed life expressions, 
they can be given and used as identically the same tokens again in different time- 
phases in past, present, and future by the same person or by different persons. Two 
artifacts, though different tokens, can be of the same type, e.g., two knives or two 
copies of the same text. This is essential for the generation of a cultural tradition with 
texts and for the structure of potential further development of such traditions. A cul- 
tural tradition without texts, and the possible development of such a culture, will be 



^ Cf. Gadamer, (40), (40a), part 2, II. 2. a. Gadamer’s rediscovery of the link between interpretation and 
application is of significance for a phenomenology of the function of pre-methodical second-order 
interpretations in written traditions. 

2 Cf. Peirce (88) 5.359-5.387. 
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different. A description of the structure of cultural traditions without texts is necessa- 
ry for a precise account of the specific structures of traditions with texts. Lumping 
both together under the headings of “language” and “linguisticality” leads to serious 
shortcomings in a general theory of understanding, and on a higher level, in the 
methodology of interpretation and critique, i.e., hermeneutics. The task of §16 of this 
chapter is therefore the description of the structure of cultural traditions without texts. 
A description of the basic potentials of texts and the early archaic phase in the 
development of written traditions will be given in §17. Intercultural contact is a 
significant factor in the development of a written tradition. Before considering the 
further possible development of traditions with texts in §19, it is therefore necessary 
to say something about intercultural contacts in general in §18. Intercultural contact 
and the immanent potential of the further development of traditions with and without 
texts are two inseparable factors in concrete historical and/or sociological 
investigations of cultural traditions. A phenomenological analysis of essential 
structures has to analyze them separately with the aid of an abstractive reduction 
separating cultural traditions without and with texts. The main task in this chapter is 
the description of such essential structures. 

§16. Non-literary cultural traditions 

The existence and the identity of a speech as a token is limited to the givenness of 
speeches in the intersubjectively shared living present. A speech cannot be given 
again as the same token again later. It is possible to repeat a speech, but the repeti- 
tion creates only a speech of the same type or of a similar type. It is not possible to 
repeat the speech as the same token. A text, as mentioned, can be given as the same 
token again, and therefore it is also possible to check in the living present whether 
two texts are equal, or are only similar because they are different at some points. But 
such a comparison in the living present itself is not possible for speeches. The reason 
for this difference in the givenness of speeches and texts lies in differences in the sign 
matter in which they are given. Oral discourse is given in a sign matter that is already 
used in immediate bodily life expressions, i.e., in animal life expressions. Immediate 
bodily life expressions, including gestures in the widest sense, are bound to the 
shared living present. The signified in immediate animal life expressions is also given 
in the living present. The intentional objects of speech, however, can be absent 
whether in the realm of future expectations, in the past, or in the intersubjectively 
shared space. Nevertheless, the sign matter of speeches is as such given only in the 
living present. Speech, logos, has its sign matter in the vocal phone, and phone as an 
immediate bodily life expression is bound to the living present. What has been said 
ought to be understood at simple pedestrian descriptive face value. No metaphysical 
or speculative anti-metaphysical ambitions are hidden in the fringes. * What has been 
said about the sign matter of speech is also characteristic for other unfixed human life 
expressions in general, e.g., gestures, music, and dances combining both. All of them, 
if used in communication, require a shared time/space field for the participants. 



Derrida (20) p. 12. 



1 
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What has been said has serious eonsequences for the structure of a non-literary 
cultural tradition. The task of a cultural tradition and its essence is the re-living of the 
past, as Dilthey said (§9, p. 68), in the always changing present. It is characteristic for 
a cultural tradition that this re-living of the past has to be repeated again and again in 
the context of certain situations. It is not difficult to find a general answer to the 
question of how the past can be present again for fixed life expressions, and 
especially for written discourse. A quick answer is usually given to the question of 
how, in general, the past can be given in the present in non-literary cultural tradition. 
It can be given again with the aid of memory, i.e., memorizing and remembering. 
This quick answer is correct, but not sufficient. It is insufficient because it neglects 
the specific characteristics and the essential possibilities and limits of a non-literary 
cultural tradition. They have to be analyzed in detail. 

(1) Some remarks about general essential characteristics of memory, remembering, 
and memorizing are necessary before considering their function in the generation of 
cultural traditions without texts. It is possible (a) to remember a sequence of lived 
experiences of an individual and of a group of individuals, and in connection with it, 
the sequence of objects and events given in the sequence of lived experiences; and it 
is possible (b) to remember a specific object and its objective properties as such 
abstracting from questions of how it was experienced in the past. In this case the 
object can be either a sequence of intersubjectively given events, or an unchanging 
object exhibiting different parts and properties. It is possible to remember the 
temporal sequence of my individual experience or the experience of a group visiting a 
building: seeing it first at a distance from a certain perspective, then entering it from 
the front, walking through different rooms in a certain sequence, leaving it, going into 
the yard, looking at it from this perspective, and so on. It is also possible to remember 
the objective series of events connected with the construction of the house, and it is 
possible to remember that the house had two bathrooms, a large kitchen, and so on. 
Thus we can distinguish between subjective and objective memory and remembering. 
Furthermore, the ability to give an explicit account of the past is the ability to 
remember. The term “memory” can be used in addition for vague signitive references 
to the past used in expectations in contexts similar to those already experienced in the 
past. This distinction between “remembering” and “memory” is artificial and made to 
serve special technical purposes. 

(2) The reproduction of the past in the present in cultural traditions without texts 
causes no problems in the realm of elementary understanding and rituals. Reproduc- 
tion in this realm has the character of a repetition of actions and interactions, a real 
re-living of the past. Remembering in elementary understanding is objective and ex- 
plicit because it is guided by the givenness of tools and artifacts as fixed life expres- 
sions, on the one hand, and, on the other, by the reoccurrence of certain situations in 
the natural environment, e.g., the changes of the seasons. It is explicit because the 
use of the artifacts in interactions is guided by certain goals that can only be reached 
in a repetition of a sequence of actions. The memorizing reproduction of speech used 
in the sequence of interactions is guided by the context of interactions. It therefore 
has a reliable background in actions and interactions using and producing artifacts. 
In elementary understanding, memorizing and remembering presuppose more or less 
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institutionalized master-apprentice relations. But memorizing is in this case not 
simply memorizing of speech. It is first of all a memorizing how to use certain types 
of tools effectively in order to reach specific goals, and it is easy to recognize that two 
or more tools belong to the same type. 

(3) Real problems occur in the realm of second-order higher understanding. One 
has to distinguish between the speech of the original prophet creating the first-order 
interpretation, and the second-order interpretation of those whose task it is to repeat 
the speech. Such second-order speeches refer in part to elementary understanding, but 
their real purpose is to go beyond this framework, to understand the whole context of 
the elementary understanding (or significant aspects of it) within a still larger context 
and to explicate it from the viewpoint of this larger context. This larger context is a 
context created in first-order interpretations, i.e., such speeches have their context in 
themselves. Memorizing such usually very long sequences of speech is difficult 
because there is no context of fixed life expressions serving as a guideline in the 
living present. The main problem for a general theory of understanding is a precise 
account of the scope and the limits of memorizing, remembering, and reproducing 
such speeches. The task is first to identify precisely where the core of the difficulty 
lies; then to discover what means are available to cope with the difficulty; and finally 
to specify the scope and the limits of memorizing and reproductions provided by such 
means. 

The reproduction of speeches as life expressions of higher understanding is the 
main task of secondary interpretation in non-literary cultural traditions. The 
presuppositions of secondary interpretations of this kind is the memorizing of 
speeches that have their context in themselves. Such speeches are sequences of 
words, sentences, and units of higher order in narratives in the broadest sense. They 
refer in part to objects and in part to objective events, both created by the power of 
imagination. Originally, they were co-present at the same time as the sequence of the 
lived experiences of the prophet. The task of memorizing, remembering, and 
reproducing such speeches is hence the task of reproducing a sequence of events, but 
is somehow also connected with the subjective aspect of a productive power of 
imagination. The problem is to reproduce this sequence as faithfully as possible in the 
ever changing contexts of different phases of the living present today, tomorrow, and 
on later occasions in shared intersubjective time. It is this context of the 
interpretations of first-order higher understanding that has to be secured in second- 
order interpretations. What has to be memorized is speech, and speech, as already 
mentioned has-as a life expression-a subjective aspect yet a discourse it is in large 
part about absent intentional objects. Finally, it is a sequence, i.e., it is a sequence that 
has to be reproduced. 

It is a general phenomenological observation that sequences in the past cannot be 
given in originary evidence alone. Even if discourse is accompanied by vivid pictori- 
al representations provided by reproductive imagination, it has at best signitive evi- 
dence. Thus it lacks in principle the possibility of being given in originary evidence. 
On the contrary, objects given in remembering can indeed also be given in originary 
evidence as the same identical objects if they still exist and have not changed. Only 
fixed life expressions belong to this type of objects. Speeches lack this advantage. 
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There is also a problem of the intersubjective giveimess of speeches. It exhibits two 
different subjective perspectives from which speech is given: the speaker remembers 
what he or she said; the audience remembers what it has heard. Disruptions in 
dialogues are very often caused by serious disagreements about a past speech of one 
of the participants, and the speaker usually denies the claims of those who listened to 
her or him. This problem will surface later again in investigations about different 
possibilities for secondary interpretations of texts. In short, remembering and 
repeating past sequences of lived experiences or events are only able to deliver a 
more or less approximately correct result, and this is also true for the remembering 
and reproducing of past speeches. Furthermore, no objective original evidence in 
judgments about what has been changed in the reproduction is possible for speeches, 
and for unfixed life expressions in general. After considering these difficulties, it is 
now possible say something about the means and remedies that have been developed 
to cope with them in memorizing. 

(4) There are severed factors supporting memorizing, remembering, and 
reproduction of past speeches. Some of them are objective and in part unconscious. 
Some of them are techniques of memorizing and of habitualizing these skills, and 
they can be used by professional reproducers of the speeches expressing higher 
understanding. Mistakes violating grammatical structures of a language, though not 
known as such, can be noticed. An explicit knowledge of grammatical structures one- 
sidedly presupposes written discourse, but violating such structures in a speech often 
entails meaningless sentences or sentences incompatible not only with the context of 
the speech, but also in the context of different speeches connected with it. It is not 
necessary to give a complete list of all possible techniques for professional 
reproducers of speeches, e.g., rhapsodes. It will be sufficient to mention some of 
them. First, there are additional criteria in the pre-given form of a speech. Such forms 
are only loosely connected with the content of the speech. They occur again and again 
in a series of different contexts, and even in speeches belonging to a specific genre. 
Such artificial or artistic forms are standard rhythm, rhyme, figures of speech, i.e., so- 
called topoi used in the descriptions of gods or heroes, and last but not least, singing 
the speech or accompanying it with musical instruments. ^ 

Violations of the rules governing the forms of presenting the speech can be noticed, 
and the rules can serve as a guiding criterion in the memorizing of speeches as well. 
It was very often not the prophet himself or herself who provided such forms. They 
can be the result of the additional creative contributions of the professionals of 
secondary interpretation, the rhapsodes in the Greek tradition. Other techniques 
belong to the process of memorizing as a process of learning. They are well known: 
repeating small parts of the speech, then larger parts, and finally the whole speech 
again and again. Such learning procedures presuppose a pre-given standard model. 
Texts are not available as models in a non-literary society. Masters who have learned 
the speeches from other masters are needed, along with apprentices learning from the 
master and under the guidance of the master until they themselves become masters 
teaching the next generation of apprentices. The mastery of memorizing and repro- 

^ The hexameter in the Greek epos can serve as an example, but also the ways in which children remember 

a song. 
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ducing speeches is the warrant of the continuity of the tradition. The memory of the 
masters serves, so to speak, as the inscription mediating past speeches into the 
present. 

(5) This method of reproducing speeches has limits. The master-apprentice relation 
and the chain of tradition require the unbroken recognition of the authority of the 
masters. Tradition has authority in non-written cultural traditions because its 
existence presupposes the never challenged recognition of the authority of the 
masters. Beyond this, the principle of authority is a necessary principle in general for 
archaic cultural traditions. Unchallenged obedience to the customary law is a 
necessary condition of the system of effective social interactions, and the formulas 
and justifications for customary law are given in the first-order interpretation of 
higher understanding. It is the task of the second-order interpretations provided in the 
continued reproduction of the speeches expressing higher understanding to safeguard 
the customary law. Tradition therefore has unlimited power in and for the social 
system, because it is not only the warrant of the continuity and reliability of systems 
of norms and values, but the source of their legitimacy. 

It seems to be prima facie paradoxical that modifications and even serious changes 
can occur in the development of archaic cultures and cultures without a written 
tradition. The paradox vanishes if it is recognized that such modifications and 
changes can be seen clearly only from the outside in the perspective of the fully 
developed human sciences, but not from the inside of such a culture. One source of 
modifications in the tradition is sloppiness, failure of memory, i.e., degeneration as a 
quasi-natural process. Another source of modifications is the intention to introduce 
refinements in the artistic perfection of the speech. Perhaps there are also changes 
required by specific expectations and reactions of the audience. The most crucial case 
is the need to introduce serious changes in mythological speech for the sake of an 
interpretation and explanation of changes in the social structure of the society. Such 
social changes can be the consequence either of changes in the structures of 
elementary understanding caused by new technological inventions or changes in the 
natural environment of the culture, or of changes in the political power structure of 
the society. Changes in the political power structure can be the consequence of 
internal struggles between social groups, but they can also be caused by intercultural 
encounters. Intercultural contacts can also be the cause of decisive changes in the 
system of tools and artifacts of elementary understanding. (The significance of 
intercultural contacts and encounters for the development of different levels of 
cultural tradition will be the topic of §18 of this chapter.) In all types of changes 
beyond those of artistic quality, the changes required immediately produce changes in 
the essential content of the mythological speech. The change, in other words, has to 
be creative: the original mythological speech must be changed because the task of the 
myths is to explain the now changed human conditions in a culture and thereby help 
humans to bear the burdens of life in the new situation. The task of changing the 
tradition is now an additional task for secondary interpretation, i.e., for the 
professionals concerned in the reproduction of speeches. They have to apply the old 
myths to a new situation, and such an application requires changes in the old myths. 
The task of application is therefore the task of merging old and new contents. 
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(6) There is, on the one hand, the demand that the authority of the tradition ought 
not to be challenged by introducing changes, and on the other, the fact that changes 
are indeed necessary and will take place. A non-literary tradition can survive such 
tensions because they are not noticed, or are only appreciated as artistic refinements 
and soon forgotten as changes. Even essential changes will be suppressed and then 
forgotten. Seen from outside, such cases have the character of a merger of second- 
order and first-order interpretations. But the prophet and master providing such a 
change will be the leading authority in the future because he or she is the inscription 
of the tradition. His or her presentation is the standard of all future presentations and 
cannot be compared with past presentations, either by the audience or by his or her 
apprentices. 

Large-scale changes in content are changes touching the core of the narrative 
caused by events changing the society. In the beginning, they will be accompanied by 
heated disputes, social confrontations, and violent struggles in the society. The 
struggling parties will each cherish their own version of the mythological narratives 
as the true tradition and judge the other version or versions as the false tradition. The 
possibility of a false tradition that should no longer be applied already surfaces on the 
lowest level of the development of cultural tradition. The possibility will be 
recognized at the time in which it occurs, but will soon be suppressed and then 
forgotten. The struggle leading to the suppression will be remembered only in the 
victorious system of mythical narratives as a struggle between the good and the bad, 
with-out any account of the contents of the false tradition. The unity and harmony 
required for the survival of archaic culture requires an unchallenged system of first- 
order interpretations of higher understanding as the warrant and justification of the 
normative system of the society. Thus the struggle must be resolved, or else the 
society will be completely destroyed. The resolution is either the suppression and 
annihilation of all parties but one or the exodus of subgroups-or in the optimal case, 
the ability to find a new overarching creative secondary interpretation, i.e., a merger 
of first- and second-order interpretation. The “or” should be understood as a weak 
“or.” The possibilities mentioned are not strictly exclusive. 

The advantage of a cultural tradition without written texts is that it is able to find its 
way back to an unbroken equilibrium of the authority of tradition in the context of 
secondary interpretation and application. The disadvantage is that it is fragile. If the 
disruptions cannot be resolved in the new equilibrium, the cultural tradition splits and 
creates different cultural traditions separate from each other. It is also possible for the 
culture to disintegrate completely. Furthermore, a radical change in the natural 
environment-one that disrupts the system of elementary understanding and the 
economy of the society to a degree that destroys the necessary conditions for 
extensive activities in the higher understanding and generation of the cultural 
tradition-will be fatal as well. The tradition is lost if the chain of memorizing and 
reproduction, of masters and apprentices, is interrupted for two generations and 
cannot be restored once again. Finally, a non-literary cultural tradition can and will 
perish in cultural contacts with literary cultural traditions. This case will be 
considered in §18. 
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§17. Texts and speeches 

Texts are artifacts, fixed life expressions serving certain purposes as tools. Roughly 
speaking, they serve the purpose of substituting for speech in cases in which speech 
cannot be used as a medium of communication. Like other fixed life expressions, they 
can be given and used as identically the same tokens again in different time-phases in 
past, present, and future by the same person or by different persons. Two artifacts, 
though different tokens, can be of the same type, e.g., two knives, two copies of the 
same text. This needs further explication. 

Fixed life expressions are originally given in shared space. The shared space in 
which artifacts are given is shared visual and tactile space. Several objects given in 
visual and tactile space are given as coexisting objects. Such objects are tokens of a 
certain type. Coexistent tokens can be compared. A comparison reveals that they are 
different or similar. Artifacts that are similar can be used for the same purposes in 
actions and-because the space is shared space-in direct interactions. The judgment 
that objects are different or similar is also possible if objects are given in different 
time -phases. Such a comparison requires remembering. In case of artifacts, similarity 
and equality can be tested by checking whether they can be used for similar or equal 
purposes. They are of the same type if that is the case. A comparison of objects given 
in different time-phases can also lead to the judgment that the object that was given 
and then is or was given again is identical, i.e., it is the same token. Such a judgment 
is possible if the object has unique marks distinguishing it from all other objects of 
the same type. In the case of artifacts, the marks can be natural properties, e.g., a 
specific shape or color, but they can also be artificial marks. The artifact can be 
marked by a certain sign identifying it, e.g., as the property of a certain person. Most 
of these properties are properties of objects in general that can be given in shared 
visual space and/or (with a lower degree of precision) in shared tactile space, e.g., a 
certain plant or an animal. The recognition of an artifact, and of objects in the 
lifeworld in general, is not the abstract identity of formal logic and formal ontology. 
Identification in the lifeworld is tied up with different material viewpoints. What has 
been emphasized here are the material identification marks of objects in general- 
especially artifacts, and among them texts. There are other viewpoints guiding the 
identification of persons, and still others guiding the identification of landmarks. The 
abstract formal ontological concept of identity-such as the abstract statement, “no 
entity without identity”-has no significance in the lifeworld. The main task here is the 
task of using certain material properties to recognize something again as the same 
token that has been given once before. Identity in the lifeworld is recognition. 
Recognition is intensional, not extensional. The abstract and formal concept of 
identity presupposes an abstractive formalizing semantic ascent and a flight from 
intension. 

The purpose of texts as artifacts is to serve as a tool for reproducing a speech out- 
side an immediately shared, common time/space field. It is, of course, possible to re- 
produce the fixed speech-to reproduce it several times in the immediate time/space 
field shared by several persons-and use this as a means of communication under such 
circumstances, e.g., if it is necessary to read a text out to an audience. Commu- 
nication via a text in a shared time/space field can also have the purpose of excluding 
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other persons from communieation. In most other eases, it is meaningless to use a text 
in sueh situations, given the swiftness of oral communication. The original task of a 
text is to serve as a tool that enables persons not sharing a common time/space field to 
reproduce the same or similar speech, lending their voice to the text. Silent reading 
requires additional training and does not serve the original purpose. The original 
purpose is to read out the text aloud to an audience. In the original social setting, only 
few have the mastery of reading and writing, but the message of the text (or parts of 
it) is supposed to reach Others as well. Furthermore, texts were precious treasures 
requiring much work before the art of printing was invented. Thus even if most 
people in the audience can read and write, the lecture, i.e., reading out a pre -given 
text to an audience, is a necessary medium for communication. 

The basic advantage of a written cultural tradition is that reproductions of speeches 
with the aid of texts do not require memorizing many different or long speeches. It is 
sufficient to learn how to read, and to learn this art is not bound to the sequence of the 
tradition of master-apprentice relations of memorizing in which the masters 
themselves as persons serve as the inscriptions of the tradition. The inscription is the 
text as an artifact and a fixed life expression. As such, the text can be given as the 
same type, but also as identically the same text in several time -phases in the future 
and it can be given in the same way in a future time-phase somewhere else in a space 
represented as a presently absent space field. Some texts are movable in this sense, 
while others, such as inscriptions on a huge stone, are bound to a certain place. 
People have to come to this place to be able to read the text. The basic advantage of 
texts over speeches is hence that communication can reach beyond the shared 
time/space field of bodily encounters to many other shared time/space fields separated 
from each other. In other words communication is no longer restricted to the limits of 
the immediate environment of bodily encounters. The messages of written speech are 
sent into a realm of possible readers absent in temporal and spatial dimensions 
beyond the immediately given. The thesis that speech is restricted to a world that has 
the character of an environment, and that the conception of world in the proper sense 
is given only with inscriptions and texts, blurs the essential points. The environment 
of an immediately shared time/space field can be transcended by traveling, and the 
conception of a world beyond the narrow limits of the immediate surroundings of a 
lifeworld is already given in cultures without texts. However, communication in 
communities without written discourse is indeed restricted to the immediate 
environment. Only texts are able to build bridges between different time/space fields 
absent for each other in the world. There are certain structural limits for this 
mediating power of texts. These will be considered in the next chapter. 

Only the most general essential properties of writing, reading, and texts have been 
mentioned above. The next step, before continuing the analysis of the essential 
structures of literary cultural traditions, is a phenomenological account of two main 
techniques used in written discourse. Texts refer to objects via concepts signified in 
terms of objective representations of objects in pictorial representations, but they also 
refer to the many speeches that can be reproduced with the aid of a text. A precise 
explication of “concepf ’ or “representation” is given in the phenomenological theory 
of the noema. It is sufficient for the purposes of this investigation to emphasize four 
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points: (1) the noema of an object can still be given even if the concrete object is not 
given as such in the living present; (2) a concrete object given in the living present is 
given in its whatness only through the noema of the object; (3) the noema always 
contains more than the just-given aspect of the object in the living present reveals; 
and (4) the content of a noema is explicable as a content given in imagination, 
supported by-but not completely dependent on-linguistic signification.* This 
explana-tion of “noema” is simplified, but is enough to specify what is meant by 
“objective representation” or “concepf’ in the context of this investigation. Given the 
two basic directions of references or intentions of written discourse, two essentially 
different types of writing techniques can be distinguished. The first technique refers 
immediately to objects with schematic pictorial representation of the objects, and only 
indirectly to words and phrases as constituents of speech. Speech is reproduced with 
the aid of the pictorial representation of objects. In the second technique, written 
discourse refers immediately to speeches directly signifying the elements of speech. It 
refers to objects only with the aid of reproduced speech. This has to be analyzed in 
some detail, last but not least because it has been of some significance in recent 
decades in discussions of Gadamer’s and Heidegger’s conception of linguisticality 
and of Derrida’s conception of grammatology. 

(a) The basic signs of pictorial or hieroglyphic writing are schematic pictorial re- 
presentations of objects. Since they refer to objects, the reference to speech is first a 
reference to words or phrases. Originally the pictorial character is obvious, e.g., in 
Egyptian hieroglyphs. The pictorial character of the signs, and the reference to ob- 
jects with the aid of the relation of similarity weakens to the degree to which the 
schematic character of the signs is increased. This development is especially neces- 
sary to the degree to which more and more signs are needed for references to abstract 
concepts. Furthermore there is the need to add signs representing grammatical rela- 
tions, and signs for phonetic structures that cannot be expressed in pictorial repre- 
sentations as such. The written signs of the first technique used in highly developed 
literary cultures, e.g., the Chinese culture, are abstract characters or abstract sym- 
bols.^ Chinese readers without a profound scholarly education recognize the original 
pictorial similarity of sign and signified object in only a few cases. In such cases, the 
reference to objects and objective representations on the one hand and the reference 
to words on the other is in an equilibrium. The signs as abstract characters do imme- 
diately refer to objects and representations of objects, but they also immediately refer 
to words and the reproduction of speech. Even in this case, it is still the advantage of 
this type of writing that it can be read in languages that differ to various degrees. 
Writing can be used to facilitate communication between ethnic communities with 
different languages. The first technique is therefore an ideal instrument for govern- 
ments of large empires. China is the perfect example. The main disadvantage is that 



* For a more detailed account see EoP, s.v. Noema (J. Drummond). 

2 

An abstract symbol is not a symbol in the sense of C. S. Peirce. Instead of “symbol” I will therefore use 
“character” in the sense of Leibniz’s characteristica universalis. 
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the mastery of the art of reading and writing texts requires the mastery of a tremen- 
dous amount of signs and modifieations of signs.* 

(b) The written signs of the second technique refer immediately to phonetic 
properties of speech. The first task is originally to reproduce a speech using the 
strings of written signs as a guideline. The reproduced speech is the medium through 
which writing in the second technique refers to objects and objective representations. 
The second technique can reach its goal with two strategies. The written signs can 
refer immediately to the smallest phonetic elements of a language in alphabetic 
writing, or they can refer to larger units of syllables. Alphabetic writing needs twenty 
to thirty characters. If written characters refer to syllables, many more characters are 
needed. Mixed forms are possible. The advantage of both strategies is that fewer 
characters are required than in the first technique. It is therefore much easier to learn 
the art of reading and writing. The disadvantage of the second technique is its 
restriction to the language in which the reproduction of the speech takes place 
following the guidelines offered by the text. Even if the same alphabet is used in two 
languages, the objective references of a text of the first language cannot be 
discovered in the second, though it is possible for a speaker of the first language to 
reproduce the sounds of the second language, e.g., Latin. If the second language is 
not known, i.e., it is not known how certain sequences of sounds refer to certain 
objects, then the sequence of sounds reproduced following the known alphabet 
remains meaningless. Translation is necessary, and translation requires the mastery of 
two languages and their referential systems. Therefore, the second technique is 
dominated by phone and logos. Silent reading is possible for skilled readers in later 
stages of the development of this technique. Silent reading does not immediately refer 
to objects without reproducing inner speech.^ Nevertheless, it can be said that the 
immediate referential medium of silent readings are objective. Speech referring to 
objective representations is now immediately implied in the objective representation. 
Even though a noema is basically given in imagination or phantasy variation, no 
noema can be given without the support of linguistic descriptions. A certain merging 
of speech and objective representations can be found on higher levels of the 
development of both techniques. The merging has, however, different presuppositions 
in the development of hieroglyphic and phonetic writing and reading techniques. 

There are two main theories about the origin of writing and its relation to speech. 
According to the first, the written sign is the sign for a sound; sequences of such 
signs are signs for spoken words and finally for speech, logos. Therefore, speech has 
priority. This theory has been the dominant point of view in the Western tradition 
since Plato. The modem linguistic turn and the various philosophies of linguisticality 
belong to this tradition. What is usually understood by language in different brands 
of lingualism is either simply speech, or the ability or energeia to generate speech. 
The difference and the interrelation between written language and spoken language 



* Elementary Chinese reading requires the mastery of approximately 1000 to 2000 characters. An educated 
person has to know between 10,000 and 15,000 characters. A person educated in the history of literature 
and poetry has to know many more. 

2 

Scientific investigations have shown that the speech organs of the human body are stimulated in the 
process of silent reading. 
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is very often neglected in lingualistic philosophies. In some cases-first of all, in the 
philosophy of linguisticality, i.e., philosophies for which language is closely 
connected with the question of Being (5e;ra/rage)-language is understood as speech 
{Sage, Rede) or call {Ruf). The priority of phone and logos is obvious. Given the 
descriptions above, however, some skepticism is in place from the very beginning. 
The claim that speech has priority over writing is naturally connected with the second 
technique of writing because the reference to objects is bound to the reproduction of 
speech. This was not the case in the first technique. 

The second theory, though not dominant, can also be found in the Western traditi- 
on. There are radical and less radical versions. According to the less radical version, 
writing has priority in value and dignity. It has been the claim of philologists ever 
since the age of Hellenism that wisdom and reason can only be collected in written 
texts. Speech existed before writing, but communities without writing are barbaric 
and rude. The radical version is by no means necessarily connected with the critique 
and deconstruction of western ethnocentrism; one example would be Fichte turning 
against the philosophy of language of Herder and other typical protagonists of the 
first theory. Writing not only has priority in dignity and value but is also geneticly 
prior. Fichte explicitly refers to hieroglyphic writing as the pictorial arche-language 
(Urspmche). The arche-language or perhaps better primal language included sound 
only as immediate imitations of objective sound. Audible language was developed 
later for practical purposes. The primal language has priority in dignity because it 
demonstrates the independence of the intellect from speech, its ability to have an 
immediate relation to being and truth.* Fichte’s thesis was in part reinvented in the 
second half of the twentieth century by Derrida in his criticism of Western logocen- 
trism and the priority of phone and logos, especially his idea of arche-writing and the 
close relationship between non-phonetic hieroglyphic writing and arche-writing. 

The thesis of the priority of hieroglyphic writing is present in both Fichte and 
Derrida in the framework of speculative thinking. However, their speculative theories 
are diametrically opposed. A very rough sketch of this opposition is sufficient for the 
purposes of a general theory of understanding. In Fichte, identity has priority over 
difference, and the a-temporal eternal present of intellectual intuition is the ultimate 
ground of his speculation. In Derrida, difference or differance has priority, and with it 
is the absent over the present. In addition, he offers a new and radical version of the 
overcoming, the destruction, and the deconstruction of Western metaphysics as a task 
not yet solved by Heidegger, who according to Derrida is still in the fetters of the 
priority of being and the present dominating Western metaphysics. 

The speculative or, in the case of Heidegger, the fundamental-ontological frame- 
work of the two theories about the origin of speech and texts are of no interest for a 
phenomenological general theory of understanding. The secularized eschatological 
background of such speculations is of even less significance. Instead, the problem of 
ontological priori ty/ontological origins is replaced by the analysis of the structure of 
genetic and generative developments, i.e., the question of genetic and generative 
founding. Bracketing the speculative background (especially in the cases of Fichte 
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and Derrida), it ean be seen that there are no signifieant differences in the descriptive 
content of their account of hieroglyphic writing. Furthermore, what has been said by 
Fichte and Derrida in this respect is compatible with the more extensive description 
given above. The only question remaining is whether there is a generative priority of 
pictorial representation and hieroglyphic writing or of speech and phonetic writing. 

Pictorial representation is already used as a medium of communication in 
elementary understanding in cultures without writing and texts. Speech can be 
supported not only by gestures, but also by schematized drawings, e.g., rough maps 
or a sketch of buildings and other artifacts. It has a significant function in higher 
understanding as well, e.g., pictures and statues of animals, goddesses and gods, 
heroes and ancestors, admired today as so-called primitive art. Pictorial 
representations of this kind are a class of artifacts and can be called inscriptions. In 
elementary understanding, they belong to the signifying system of interpretants in 
understanding. It has been said above that the system of tools, artifacts, and natural 
materials can be called arche-writing. As we have seen, tools have meaning and are 
inscriptions inscribed in natural raw materials, e.g., wood and/or iron. It is also 
possible, following Fichte to restrict the use of the terms “arche-writing” and 
“inscription” to pictorial representations. Inscriptions signify. With a sign matter 
belonging to the visual and sometimes the tactile field, they signify certain objects 
also given in the visual or tactile field. The relation between signifier and signified is 
then a relation of similarity. Speech, belonging to the auditory field, can use the 
similarity relation only to the degree to which the object also presents itself in the 
auditory field. Beyond that, i.e., with respect to givenness in the visual and tactile 
field, the relation between signifier and signified is associative, i.e., habitual use of 
sound connected with the actual givenness or imagination of objects. The advantage 
of pictorial representation is that the relation between signifier and signified can be 
seen immediately. 

In the case of speech, in the overwhelming number of cases the relation is conven- 
tional. It is called conventional, but the term “convention” or nomos is misleading. A 
law or convention is connected with willful intenfions, decisions, and contracfs. The- 
re are, of course, some words thaf have this origin. But already some knowledge 
about the history of the development of Indo-European languages shows that no will- 
ful aim or intention is responsible for the development leading from a single com- 
mon root in a Indo-European word both to gorod, i.e., “town” in Russian and to 
Garten, i.e., “garden” in German. The link between the signified and the spoken 
word as a sign, but then also between the signified and a hieroglyphic sign that has 
been reduced to a character, is not a convention in the proper sense; it is a habit 
grounded in passive associative synthesis. Habits acquired in passive genesis are by 
no means originally invented with the aid of an purposive act. They happen just as 
everything else given in the hyletic field simply happens. Quite different causes can 
trigger such changes. Sometimes it is the whim of nobles or a king, sometimes it is a 
playful metaphorical use of pre -given words, but sometimes there are large-scale 
influences of other languages. Nobody has reliable theories about the causes of large- 
scale changes in the phonetic system of a language and even whole families of 
languages. It seems to be almost hopeless to discover general causal laws for such 
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events. (Though regularities in shifts in pronounciation can endeed be documented 
after the fact.) 

Hieroglyphic writing is, at least in its origin, nothing other than a systematized and 
schematized extension of communication via pictorial representation. If the term 
arche-writing-or with Fichte primal-language-is used for communication with 
pictorial representations as fixed life expressions, then hieroglyphic writing can be 
called arche -writing as well. As a matter of fact, pictorial representations and 
hieroglyphic writing also signify words and in combination, speeches. It is indeed 
possible to read them, i.e., to reproduce speech with their aid, though the advantage 
of this type of writing is that it is possible to reproduce speeches belonging to 
different languages. It is, however, also the case that in highly developed systems of 
hieroglyphic writing, e.g., in East Asian originally hieroglyphic writing such as 
Chinese, skilled reading in reproducing speech is not accompanied and supported by 
the recognition of the similarity between the schematized written sign and the thing 
signified by the sign. The difference between the first and the second technique of 
writing vanishes in this respect. What is left is, on the one hand, that hieroglyphic 
writing signifies words as the smallest units of speech, and on the other hand, that the 
written signs refer immediately to objects and objective representations. 

Speech is an essential part in elementary understanding. Speech belonging to the 
auditory field uses a sign matter originally already used in animal life expressions. 
The auditory field has an immediately given spatial structure in the present that 
transcends what is given in the visual and tactile field. What is behind my body or 
what is expected at a greater distance can be reached in the visual and tactile field 
only through a sequence of kinaesthetic movements. But sounds coming from realms 
that are presently absent in the visual and tactile field can be given in the living 
present in the auditory field even without the support of kinaesthetic movements. 
Thus speech can be used in communication to reach other persons who are presently 
absent in the visual and tactile field. Pictorial signs have the advantage of being fixed 
life expressions that can be given as the same identical token again or as belonging to 
the same type of pictorial signs given in the past. But pictorial representations fail if 
they are not given in the visual field in the living present. A human culture without 
speech would be a culture guided by some law prohibiting the use of the full scope of 
human possibilities. Elementary understanding cannot be the source of such a 
principle. Only interpretations of higher understanding are able to demand such a 
yoke that virtually cripples both elementary understanding and higher understanding 
itself ' 

A speech or a text as a life expression of higher understanding has its context in it- 
self Pictorial representations can be used in addition. They can serve as illustrations, 
as visible incarnations of the divine, and as a focus for meditations and other purpo- 
ses. However, a proper understanding of such pictorial representations is impossible 
if the context provided by speeches or texts is missing. It is possible to admire, e.g., 
the cave paintings of Altamira. But an answer to the question of whether they served 
magical purposes, or were ornaments in a cave used as a holy place for religious ser- 
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vices, or had another function in the system of higher understanding of this culture 
remains guesswork. 

Interpretations of higher understanding transcend elementary understanding, i.e., 
they point beyond the realm of elementary understanding. The speeches and holy 
texts represent what is absent in the experience of elementary understanding. The 
absent represented in the interpretations of higher understanding reveals itself in the 
vision of the prophet. In certain cultural traditions with higher interpretations relying 
primarily on speech and prophetic visions of a strictly transcendent god, the metaphor 
of the “call of god” is of great significance. It is still used in philosophy speaking 
about the “call of conscience” or the “call of Being.” The metaphor plays with the 
original transcendence built into the structure of human being’s hyletic field. The 
auditory field transcends the visual and the tactile fields, and it is possible to hear a 
call without being able to locate, to see, who has called. 

This description of the differences just given and of the interplay of speeches, texts, 
and pictorial representations is still fragmentary. More has to be added in the next 
chapter. However, what has been said is sufficient for an answer from the 
phenomenological point of view to the question of the genetic priority of pictorial 
representation and hieroglyphic writing or of speech and phonetic writing. (1) In 
elementary understanding, speech is by no means the sole dominating medium of 
understanding, but it is a necessary moment in this context. Speech is understood only 
in the context of interactions involving tools and artifacts as fixed life expressions. 
But interactions in this context are impossible without speech. It can be said that 
speech depends on inscriptions or arch-writing if all fixed life expressions are called 
“inscriptions” or “arche -writing.” Such a terminology is misleading because the 
difference between artifacts, pictorial representations, and inscriptions in the proper 
sense of this word are blurred. But even if such a misleading terminology is used, it is 
still a gross mistake to understand a structural dependence or mutual foundation as a 
one-sided genetic foundation. 

(2) Speech is more dominant in higher understanding, but higher understanding and 
elementary understanding are mutually founded in each other in the structure of both 
non-literary and literary cultures. The speeches and texts of higher understanding 
have their context in themselves. Gestures, dances, and rituals, as well as fixed 
pictorial representations, can only be fully understood in the framework of speeches 
and texts. But they serve nevertheless as a possible supplement to speeches and texts. 
There are systems of higher interpretation prohibiting pictorial representations of the 
divine, and sometimes even of human beings, but they are comparatively late 
products in the generation of human cultures. The hieroglyphic and the phonetic 
techniques of syllabic or alphabetic written communication and generation of texts 
are two techniques of equal rank. Both accomplish what texts can accomplish in a 
written cultural tradition, and both have their advantages and disadvantages. The 
claim that either has genetic priority over the other flies straight in the face of both 
historical experience and of a phenomenological description of the intentional acts 
involved in the two techniques. 

Seen from the viewpoint of common sense, it can be said that the last few pages 
have belabored the obvious. That a child learns to speak before it learns to write is as 
obvious as is the fact that there are cultural traditions with and without written dis- 
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course, and cultural traditions that have written discourse yet use different techniques 
in writing and reading. But the ontological and speculative implications of philo- 
sophical hermeneutics and the deconstruction of Western metaphysics have had disa- 
strous results. Both deconstructed the possibility of a general theory of understanding 
able to give an account of human reality. Both created serious misunderstandings of 
the scope and limits of methodical hermeneutics, and with it, the human sciences in 
general. 



§18. Archaic cultures and archaic intercultural encounters 

The development of a written cultural tradition and the development of cultural 
contacts are interdependent. It is not difficult to find historical events that can serve as 
examples. The task of §§18 and 19 is to unravel the general structures of the two 
correlated developments. Since both sides are interdependent, it will be necessary to 
focus first on the earliest phase of the development of a written cultural tradition, its 
archaic phase, and on the character of archaic intercultural contacts. The next step is 
the analysis in §19 of the generation of the development of written traditions. Some 
examples will be given in the footnotes. Part I can provide more, but they are all 
taken from the Western tradition. 

The task of this of the present section is to give a sketch of a typology of a written 
cultural tradition in general. Among other things, the analysis will show that the 
difference between pictorial hieroglyphic and phonetic writing is only of 
comparatively marginal significance in the early phases of the development of written 
traditions. But it seems to be the case that reflections on the grammatical structure of 
a language, i.e., the first step in the generation of hermeneutical consciousness, is 
restricted to cultures with alphabetic writing. Alphabetic writing immediately mirrors 
the structures of a spoken language. Hieroglyphic writing refers directly to objective 
representations and only indirectly to speech. * 

The general and formal advantages of the ability to produce and to use texts for the 
development of the cultural tradition of a society are as follows. (1) It is possible to 
send a message beyond the presently shared auditory and visual time/space field. 
Focusing first on the spatial dimension, commands and instructions can be sent to 
faraway places. The main consequence is that texts can become a highly effective tool 
in the hands of the central power uniting large empires. (2) Written instructions and 
commands, especially as written ordinances and laws, can be used to influence and 
shape the future behavior of the members of the society. They can serve first as an 
addition to the customary laws, and parts of the customary law will be integrated into 
the system of written law as well. 

The written law serves as a warrant for the stability and authority of the legal tra- 
dition in the temporal dimension. It is to a high degree independent of changes in the 
leadership of the society, and is able to represent an independent state power deman- 
ding obedience enforced by violence in case of disobedience. It was soon recognized 
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Certain reflections on grammatical and logical structures do, of course, occur very early in China. But 
they occur only after cultural contact with India via Buddhism took place, and reflections on grammar 
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that only the law as written law can count as a law, because a law must be recognized 
as the same in different places and times. * The law has the tendency to separate itself 
from the universal mythological background of a cultural tradition. The partial 
separation is possible because the law regulates actions in the realm of elementary 
understanding, and the lawgiver can be identified as a person or a group of persons 
legitimized by the law to give laws. However, this separation does not imply that a 
clear distinction of divine and worldly human laws is possible in the archaic stage of 
the development of a written tradition. Such a distinction requires the development of 
more sophisticated and differentiated legal systems. That the genre of the law has in 
later stages a very distinctive literary form can be noticed even in cases in which it 
occurs only as an integrated part of a mythological narrative, e.g., in the Old 
Testament. 

The past is always present in texts representing the tradition. The unchallenged 
authority of the tradition, now including the law and ordinances, is of central and vital 
significance for the society. The benign ability of cultural traditions without texts to 
forget changes is lost. Changes are either identified immediately or are soon 
recognized as disruptions in the tradition. The state power of the society, armed in 
addition with the power of the written word, is able to recognize, to control, and to 
repress unwanted changes with much more efficiency. However, in the long run, texts 
and the literary tradition also reveals the opposite potential. Given texts, it is more 
difficult to eliminate all traces of unwanted developments. There can be long and 
dangerous struggles in the society if a heretical tradition is able to survive with the aid 
of its own literary tradition. Texts-and with them, a written tradition-generate in the 
long run a more or less pluralistic culture beyond the narrow limits of strictly archaic 
written cultural traditions. 

It is characteristic for archaic written cultural traditions, and later on for the always 
present tendency for regression into archaic attitudes, that they are dominated (1) by 
the yearning for a consistent and simple tradition without tensions, and (2) by the 
yearning for the authority of a framework of behavior that is natural, given by the 
gods, and unchangeable. Given the hostility against changes in the cultural tradition, 
there is (3) the tendency to shield one’s own culture against influences of other 
cultures. This leads to a hostile attitude if actual encounters with other cultures cannot 
be avoided, and in cases where no actual encounters take place, to the unwillingness 
and inability to recognize the intrinsic value and virtues of other cultural contexts. 
These attitudes are still present in later stages of the development as archaic attitudes. 
They can lead to what might be called, in psychoanalytic terms, archaic regressions. 
Archaic attitudes and archaic regressions have no specific contents of their own. They 
can be linked even with new and revolutionary ideas in the later stages of the 
development of a literary cultural tradition. Sometimes archaic attitudes occur only as 
an intellectual yearning for origins or in a romanticism of authority and tradition. It 
fits the picture that the same attitudes can be combined with the urge for a real or an 
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intellectual destruction and deconstruction of other parts of the tradition, and even of 
the a whole context of a tradition. 

Cultural contact as well as cultural change can happen on the levels of both 
elementary and higher understanding. Exchange of raw materials, tools, and artifacts 
between cultures is possible without any exchange or even simple information about 
ideas belonging to the sphere of higher understanding. Traders are a small social 
group interested in the exchange of goods useful in and for the realm of elementary 
understanding; their professional interests and their knowledge of foreign cultures is 
restricted to facts essential for their business. The goods provided for a culture by 
trade from abroad are immediately integrated in its system of elementary 
understanding. Like pepper in Western Europe, they have usually been part of it for 
generations. No change in the system of higher understanding was necessary in such 
cases. Archaeological research has taught us astonishing facts about the distances that 
could be covered probably not by one, but by a chain of traders. It is also a surprising 
fact that goods from East Asia have been used in Western Europe for centuries 
without any knowledge about East Asian cultures, without even an interest in them 
and vice versa. 

A real influence of one archaic culture on another happens only in case of an 
import of products of unknown technology and later the import of the knowledge and 
the artifacts necessary to develop the new technology. Significant changes in the 
system of elementary understanding are the inevitable consequence. As mentioned 
above, changes in the interpretations of higher understanding can be the 
consequences of changes in the realm of elementary understanding. Such changes 
could be significant, e.g., those triggered by the invention of iron weapons and tools. 
But such changes in the system of interpretation of higher understanding cannot be 
distinguished from those that have been triggered by new inventions made inside a 
more or less archaic cultural tradition. They are not connected with any ideas 
provided by the foreign culture, except perhaps the consciousness that the new 
technique was coming from abroad. But that has no impact on the content of changes 
required for the adjustment of the systems of interpretations in higher understanding. 
The reaction of the archaic attitude toward any kind of change can surface in such 
cases, and the archaic reaction will be strengthened if the source of the change can be 
located outside one’s own culture. Xenophobia is a natural implication of the archaic 
attitude. The reaction is, however, counterbalanced and neutralized by the advantages 
of the new technology for the society. Within a cultural tradition without texts, the 
consequences of such acculturations in the realm of elementary understanding, 
together with the fact that they even occurred, will be forgotten or buried in a myth. 
And since even in written traditions, systems of higher understanding have other 
intentions than the pragmatic interests of elementary understanding, the treatment of 
technological change, imported or internal, is not an immediate concern for the sphere 
of higher understanding in such traditions. Even in the Middle Ages technological 
change and its significance for the society on this level in most cases can be 
discovered only with the aid of pure archeology. The consequences touching the 
realm of law and mythology, can nevertheless lead to changes in the system of law 
and mythology, and will lead to the reactions just mentioned. 
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Human groups are like some herd animals in developing hostile and aggressive 
attitudes in eontacts with other groups or individuals of the same species. The attitude 
belongs to the animal nature of humans, and is a one-sided foundation for the many 
different and highly complex relations possible between human cultures. The rela- 
tions are comparatively simple in the case of archaic non-written and written cultu- 
res. Fighting each other can be almost institutional between tribes or states with very 
similar cultural traditions. In archaic cultures as well as in cultures with a dominating 
archaic attitude there is, in addition, a strong potential for a hostile attitude against 
other cultures. The character and the structure of cultural contacts between archaic 
written cultural traditions and non-written cultural traditions is determined by the 
internal function of the production of texts within an archaic literary culture. The 
function of texts is to guarantee the integrative power of the dominating structures of 
action and evaluation in a culture, and this also means being a measuring rod of what 
is right and wrong in the broadest sense. Since other cultures have other traditions, 
they are wrong. Cultural contacts on this level are, therefore, antagonistic in prin- 
ciple. To be hostile to changes within one’s own tradition implies hostility to other 
cultures with other traditions. This hostility is only a potentiality as long as there is 
no further immediate cultural contact with the exception of trade, i.e., as long as the- 
re is no importation of behavioral patterns harmful for the patterns of behavior of 
one’s own culture. It is actualized in immediate cultural contacts. A survey of the 
structures of such immediate encounters is necessary for the purposes of a phenome- 
nological description of cultural tradition. 

Non-written cultural traditions are archaic in the sense specified in § 14. Immediate 
contacts between cultures with a written tradition and those with a non-written 
tradition are deadly encounters for the latter. From the viewpoint of an archaic culture 
with a written tradition cultures without one will be considered inhuman and barbaric, 
and their members fit for slavery. The fate of cultures with a non-written tradition is 
by no means better in encounters with cultures having not only a developed written 
tradition, but also the ability to integrate foreign written traditions. The idea of a 
somewhat cross-cultural humanity is the final arbiter of what is human and what is 
inhuman in this case as well, and since cultures with a non-written tradition usually 
do not fulfill such standards, they are treated accordingly.' Even when it does not 
suffer this fate, a non-written culture will be contaminated because its members will 
use the advanced tools and artifacts of the foreign literary culture and finally learn to 
write. But even if they are able to develop a written tradition in their own language, 
the non-written culture as such has reached its end. The essential structures of a non- 
written cultural tradition vanish if the tradition is fixed in written discourse. And even 
in cases in which tribes and whole nations with a non-written culture are victorious 
and conquer cultures with a written tradition, the power of written culture emerges 
again. The conqueror wants the riches. The riches require means of production, and 
these presuppose the art of writing. In addition, the administration of larger regions 
requires the art of writing. Often the conquerors, e.g., the Bulgars in Bulgaria, will 
even lose their own language, and their culture vanishes completely. 

' The Roman Emperor Claudius was very educated and in general tolerant. But this tolerance found its 

limits when he discovered that the Druids practiced human sacrifice. He had them killed. 
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The simple case in encounters between archaic literary cultures is the case in which 
the powers of the two cultures are balanced. The consequence will be war interrupted 
by short peaceful periods. The complex case is the case in which one culture wins the 
victory. If the result is simply the complete destruction of the other culture, the 
victorious culture will remain archaic. It may be, however, that the other culture 
survives as a subculture. That has no further consequences if the subculture is a 
subculture of slaves with some specific customs but without a cultural tradition of 
their own, much less a written tradition. However there is also the possibility that the 
subculture survives with a written tradition of its own. What happens is that though 
the two cultures exist together economically, they provide defenses, shields for 
themselves, separating themselves, perhaps providing ghettos for the weaker culture, 
inventing laws for strict endogamy, for specific nourishment, and for permitted and 
forbidden encounters with members from the other culture. The archaic attitude will 
be the source of riots by members of the underprivileged culture and pogroms by the 
members of the dominating culture. The decisive turn in the development is reached 
if the number of subcultures of a growing empire reaches the critical point in which 
the main concern of the state power is to keep balance and peace between the 
subcultures, thus separating itself to a certain degree from the archaic theocratic 
identification of state power and the religious mythological frame of the culture. If 
that is the case, there is a chance for intercultural encounters leading to the exchange 
of ideas and customs. But the attitude towards cultures outside the empire also 
changes accordingly. There can be a certain interest in them, and extensive trade and 
traveling becomes a vehicle for foreign cultural influences. The whole development 
presupposes as its correlate a certain internal development of the literary tradition of a 
culture, and the latter depends in turn on the development of intercultural encounters. 

§19. The development of literary traditions and the advent of hermeneutical 

reflection 

The first foundation for all further generation in a written tradition is the ability to 
generate texts and to use them for purposes of communication. The art of writing is 
one-sidedly founding with regard to cultural activities to the extent to which cultural 
activities are ideally possible (completely or in part) only if texts function as 
necessary tools for communication in interactions. Different cultural activities serve 
different purposes. Each purpose generates its own type of written texts, i.e., its own 
literary genre or meta-genre-e.g., juridical, philosophical, theological, and poetic 
texts. What is in common in such meta-genres is one and the same common universal 
purpose determining the general scopus of such texts. (§5, p. 401) Furthermore, some 
general laws for foundation relations can be found in a series of generations of genres 
in which one genre one-sidedly presupposes the existence of one or more other 
genres. This is obvious in some cases, e.g., the genre of scientific texts and will be 
briefly considered in passing. Different cultural characters-i.e., the ideal possibility of 
certain compatible systems of habits, but also the ideal impossibility of incompatible 
systems of habits-can be distinguished in genetic phenomenology. Similar ob- 
servation can be made in the phenomenology of cultural generation. Habits, goals. 
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leading values, and norms belong together in intersubjective eommunities or cultures. 
Their system is the character of the culture on a certain level of its development. 
Their fixed life expressions are the dominating genres in the literary cultural tradition. 
For examples it is impossible for a culture in which law together with the 
administration of justice is fully developed, and the just person is understood first of 
all as a person obedient to the laws,^ to be compatible with the predominance of a 
literary genre in which heroes like Hercules, Alcibiades, Siegfried, or Parsifal serve 
as examples of perfect “man”-kind. Furthermore, something will be said later about 
the ideal possibility of cultures in which certain genres merge that are strictly 
separated in others. As systems of values, norms, and purposes such cultures are to a 
certain degree incompatible.^ All of this can be a topic for generative phenomenology 
or the phenomenology of culture. It is, of course, also a topic for the empirical 
typology of a universal human science in Dilthey’s sense. But this type of 
investigations, though very significant, is more or less marginal for the purposes of a 
general theory of understanding. 

Two phases can be distinguished in the temporal development of a written tradition. 
The characteristic feature in the first stage of the development is the diversification of 
meta-genres. In the beginning the texts of the tradition mirror the final stage in the 
development of the non-literary phase of a cultural tradition. The task of texts was 
originally to provide a medium in which the original revelations could be handed 
down to future generations without being changed or corrupted. The progressive 
development begins with the discovery that texts can be used for several purposes. 
The purposes are the determining factor for the constitution of meta-genres. Meta- 
genres are the common denominator for several genres, e.g., poetry as a meta-genre 
has many genres: poems, novels, short stories, etc. The second phase is the situation 
in which competing and contradictory traditions of first-order and second-order types 
of higher understanding can lead to a crisis. 

Three types of meta-genres can be distinguished: (1) there are meta-genres more or 
less closely connected with practical purposes, and even with the purposes of 
elementary understanding; (2) there are the meta-genres of texts devoted primarily to 
the purposes of higher understanding; and finally, (3) there are texts belonging to the 
meta-genre of the literature of the scholars. What follows is a list of possibly 
separated meta-genres in the development of a literary tradition. (More will be said 
about meta-genres and genres in chapter 7). 

(1) Literature connected with practical purposes 

(a) Legal literature: Texts proved to be extremely useful for messages, ordinances, 
and finally laws strengthening the political power of the society. Thus the first and 



^ “Justus dictus quia iura custodit et secundum legem vivit” Thomas of Aquinas (129) II, II, Quaestio 57, 
in the respondeo; Isidore of Seville (64) p. 380B. The sources of both are the Roman jurists, probably 
Ulpian. 

'y 

^ There is a general indicator of incompatibilty in cultures: they are incompatible if the acceptance of 
central norms and values of one culture implies that central norms and values of the other must be 
abandoned. Blindness in this respect has disastrous consequences in politics. 
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most significant meta-genre of the first type is legal literature. It is partially rooted in 
the heritage of mythical literature, but in the long run the interest of the 
administration of justice lies in practical political and economic problems. 

(b) Historical reports: Texts can be used as reports (§2, pp. 151). First there are the 
reports of the deeds of kings and emperors, battles, building of temples and palaces, 
negotiations with other states, and other government decisions. There are also reports 
about foreign countries concerning their customs, their form of government, and their 
riches. Another type of report offers descriptions of natural events, unknown animals, 
or precious stones and minerals, i.e., natural histories, the outcome of more or less 
developed skilled observation. 

(c) Early scientific literature: The meta-genre of literature about arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy and music was of interest from the very beginning because it 
was a useful tool for elementary understanding and certain aspects of religious cults. 

(d) Technological literature: Finally, there are the first reports about technologies, 
inventions, and mechanical tricks.^ Most of them are still reports about craftsman- 
ship, but together with natural histories, mathematical literature, and some aspects of 
philosophical investigations, they are the roots for a possible development of the 
meta-genre of scientific literature. 

(2) Literature belonging to higher interpretation. 

Myths have, as mentioned above, two main foci of interests: the deeds of gods and 
the deeds of humans. Both aspects can be presented in epic narratives or in cubic 
theatre. The main purpose of religious mythology even in non-literary cultural 
traditions was to provide an explanation of the human condition and the surrounding 
nature as a whole. This interest of higher understanding is the guiding motivation 
behind the generation of the other group of literary genres. They are different not so 
much in their leading interests as in persuing different methods to find answers for 
the problems and questions of higher understanding. Since the leading interest is 
similar in the genres, they can merge in different ways in different cultural traditions. 

Furthermore, in different ways, there is an interest within each of these genres in 
the pre-given literary tradition of a culture as a whole. They pass judgments on the 
tradition. Since the second type of genres always implies a reflection and a judgment 
on a pre-given literary tradition, the ideal possibility of this group is one-sidedly 
founded in the temporal structure embedded in a pre-given literary tradition. The past 
is present through tradition, but the texts of the tradition need application if they are 
to fulfill their function in an archaic society. Application is application of the texts in 
more or less changed situations. The possibility of simply changing the tradition and 
forgetting the changes qua changes is the essential property of cultural traditions 
without texts. But the past is now present in texts. Thus it is necessary to judge the 
texts and the tradition present in the texts. 

(a) Theological literature. The deepest layer of religious mythology in a written 
tradition has its roots in a cultural tradition without texts, and the need for first-order 



The original Greek meaning of mekhane is “trick of the hand” and later “art of the craftsman.” 
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interpretations, as well as the need to adjust them to ehanging eircumstanees, is still 
there in written traditions. The applicability of myths whose origin lies in a non- 
written phase of the cultural tradition is especially limited. The situation changes 
rapidly in a culture with a written tradition. Changes in the religious interpretation of 
the world are necessary. New religions with new interpretations of the world, of the 
place of the human society in the world, of the place of humans in the society and of 
their relation to divine entities or the divine entity governing the whole, as well as 
new ethical norms and values, are all created by prophets or teachers.' Since the 
birthplace of such religions is now a written tradition, the new religious mythological 
narratives will be written down quickly. They are book religions, and religious belief 
has its norm in the written word and holy scriptures. Since the new religion occurs in 
the medium of a written tradition, old layers of past religious literature will still be 
available in the present. The prophets or teachers or (or the interpreters) have to 
explain the relation of the new religion to the old religions as well as the place of the 
new religion in the literary tradition as a whole (§3, pp. 231). A religion-especially a 
prophetic religion grounded in divine revelation-is not possible without claiming 
absolute and universal truth for itself Thus the older tradition can either be accepted 
only partially under a re -interpretation that is not acceptable for the old believers, or it 
will simply be rejected as false (§3, p. 25). It depends, of course, very much on the 
contents of a religion how harsh such judgments are and how essential they are in the 
dogmatic system of the religion. In other words, book religions-especially if they 
claim, implicitly or explicitly, a government of god as the archetype of perfect 
government-have a strong potential for the development of archaic attitudes, i.e., 
attitudes hostile to unbelievers and heretics. This is a potential that is often 
counterbalanced by the command to be peaceful. Nevertheless, it is a highly powerful 
force in the development of literary cultural traditions. But though the latent or 
virulent hostility between religions, is an expression of an archaic attitude, it must be 
distinguished from the hostility and xenophobia of archaic cultures. A literary 
tradition on the level of multiplying book religions is a fragmented literary tradition; 
nevertheless it is still the literary tradition of one and the same culture. Religious 
violence and religious wars can happen within one and the same culture. A real 
regression into a quasi-archaic situation will take place only if a book religion that 
has developed strong archaic attitudes has the opportunity to identify itself with the 
central power of an empire. 

The interpretation of texts as documents of old myths with an origin in a non- 
literary cultural tradition has been a task of scholars. Since their sources are not 
authorized, i.e., there is neither a clearly identifiable author nor the idea that there is a 
text representing the unchanged true first version of the revelation, such scholars are 
not theologians in the narrower sense. (The literary genre of scholarly books will be 
considered later.) Book religions are different. The enlightened teacher or prophet is 
known, and stands in the center of the mythological narrative of the religion. The 
prophet is the medium through whom the god as the original author speaks himself 
or herself A religious teacher has had insights and religious or mystical experiences 

' Distinguishing between prophets in the prophetic religions and the teachers in India and China is 

essential. 
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that were previously unknown and can be taught to others. Religious texts are 
eminent texts in this special emphatic sense. They need interpretation as interpretation 
of texts, and the interpretations in turn have to be interpreted. Interpretations also 
always have the task of application in changing situations. Since the eminent texts are 
the source of truth, interpretation has the additional task of preserving the truth, and 
this requires that there is one and only one tradition of true interpretations. The 
double task-application on the one hand, and preserving the truth in a true tradition of 
interpretations on the other-has the potential for critical situations. The emergence of 
this type of crisis and its resolution is by no means necessary for religious traditions, 
but is an ideal possibility in the context of a developed and fragmented tradition of 
theological literature. The developments in other literary traditions can be quite 
different, but the potential for a crisis is immanent in all of them. 

(b) Philosophical literature. Interpretations of the human condition as a whole, 
nature, and the divine do not necessarily presuppose the divination of a prophet as the 
creator of a new religious mythology. Interpretations created by humans without the 
claim of specific revelations belong to the realm of philosophy-more precisely, 
metaphysics. Seen from the viewpoint of later developments in philosophy including, 
e.g., epistemology, philosophical investigations are metaphysical if they are 
concerned not with special problems, but with explanations of the whole, including 
the divine, the world, and human beings. The warrant of the truth of such 
metaphysical first-order interpretations cannot be divine revelation. It has to be 
argument, investigation, and criticism as a human activity. The new first-order 
interpretations are therefore not the creation of solitary chosen individuals like 
prophets and prophet- like poets. Human activities are essentially intersubjective 
activities. Philosophers can talk to each other before they write, and they talk about 
what has been written by other philosophers. This highly specific activity-i.e., an 
activity bound to a specific literary genre and its creation-is a dialogue in a narrower 
sense, i.e., a dialogue about a subject matter among participants of equal rank without 
any one of them claiming privileged access to authority. This is also the case if one 
participant is a text. Such a model stands in contrast not only to book religions, but 
also the law, for in these cases the text has absolute authority and the exegesis of the 
text is in the hands of authorized persons claiming social authority for themselves. 

The thesis that philosophical dialogue is the basic model for understanding, or 
even for the understanding of texts, can nevertheless be highly misleading. The 
structure of a philosophical literary tradition has specific properties in the interplay 
of application and rejection. Application and rejection occur in a web of arguments 
and counterarguments, criticisms, and explicit agreements with other philosophies 
mediated by the specific philosophical literary tradition. Thus the tradition is prima 
facie, on the one hand, a tradition of criticism, i.e., rejection, and not of faithful 
application. But it is, on the other hand, a tradition of application and recognition. It 
implies application because it proceeds in principle by applying techniques of argu- 
ment, investigation and criticism to typical philosophical problems, and it is a reco- 
gnition because it is involved in a critical dialogue with other philosophies and is it- 
self subject to critical responses. Moreover, the literary genres of religion and philo- 
sophy can merge. For example, philosophical techniques of argument and criticism 
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can be integrated into the techniques of the secondary interpretation of the original 
revelation. Furthermore, in the case of enlightened religious teachers and founders of 
religious tradition, it can be difficult to decide whether philosophical thought or 
religious experience is the real foundation of their doctrines. That some philosophers 
behave like prophets and are even able to use the style that is characteristic for 
religious literature is well known. 

(c) Poetry: From the very beginning, the second function of myth and mythology 
was entertainment. Poetry-the ongoing creation of literature serving this purpose 
more or less disconnected from the original background-emerged as a new literary 
meta-genre that soon split up into a variety of genres.* Poetry, like other fine arts, was 
first a handmaiden of religious literature and religious cults like liturgies. It gains its 
independence only in the age of an interest in the lived experience of individuals, an 
age emerging in the last stages of the development of a literary tradition. Yet it is also 
of tremendous influence in the society during such stages because it is accessible not 
only for specialists like jurists or philosophers, but for all people with some erudition, 
including women even in contexts where women were denied to leading positions in 
the society and relevant aspects of the literary tradition. One consequence was the 
development of a literature devoted to the interpretation of poetry and so-called 
literary criticism. Even now, the main business of many departments in the 
humanities is restricted to the interpretation and criticism of the works of the poets. 
Such tasks are indeed the most complicated problems for interpreters and literary 
critics. Though some poets and literary critics love to play the role of prophets and 
political leaders, they are not able to fulfill this function. Nevertheless works of poets 
can have a long lasting influence on future developments as eminent texts. 

(3) The literature of the scholars 

The grammarians and philologists of the age of Hellenism generated their own 
literary genre and its tradition. It is the literary tradition of commentaries, 
interpretations, and literary criticism of texts; tractates on the viewpoints under which 
this is to be done, and historical reports. More will be said about such texts in §20 
below. Here it is sufficient to indicate some of the conditions for the possibility of the 
emergence of this literary genre. Scholarship is a neutral term applicable to all highly 
developed literary traditions. A scholar is one who knows the many books of his or 
her own literary tradition. In addition, he or she creates texts about the texts of the 
tradition. 

Scholarship already entails what has been called hermeneutical consciousness in 
part I and is in addition able to reflect on the methods of its own activities. The 
outcome is, regardless of whether this word is used or not, hermeneutics, i.e., a set of 
rules and principles to guide the art of the scholars. The generation of hermeneutics 
within a literary culture depends on a whole series of generative foundations: (1) the 
cultural tradition must be a written tradition; (2) there must be a developed institu- 



* Some poets who consider themselves, and are considered, as “intellectuals” claim for themselves the role 
of “prophets” telling the society what is right and what is wrong under the guise of political engagement, 
albeit without very much competence in practical economic and political matters. 
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tionalized system of second-order higher understanding, i.e., professionalized 
interpretations of texts; (3) there must be a developed system of genres and meta- 
genres; and (4) there must be a meta-genre of scholarly literature. Hermeneutics 
occurs as the result of a reflection on scholarly activities and is the final step in this 
generation. The structure of this generation is general. There can be, for instance, 
many different systems of meta-genres in different cultures, different techniques for 
writing, different types of professional interpreters, and finally, different types of 
scholarly literature in different written traditions. They can all count as different 
concrete realizations of the general structure. 

The development of hermeneutics is a function of the development of a literary 
tradition at this stage, and this will also be the case in the further development of 
hermeneutics. Interpretation and application, interpretation and critique are not 
separated on the first level of the development of scholarship and its hermeneutics. 
This is of significance not only for the treatment of texts of the tradition, but also for 
the treatment of tradition as a whole. The tradition, as a whole and in its parts, counts 
as a warrant of truth, goodness, and beauty-in short, as the warrant of truth. But a 
high-ly developed literary tradition also has texts that reject other texts and even 
whole meta-genres, first of all mythology. In early phases, scholarship always tried to 
mend such damages with different methods of higher interpretation.' 

But in a fully developed literary tradition there is the ideal possibility of a universal 
crisis. The generative foundation of the first type of crisis is the complexity of a 
highly developed literary tradition. The influence of foreign literature acquired in 
intercultural contacts is an aggravating factor. The complexity implies mutual 
contradictions between groups of texts, and thus rejections of texts, whole traditions 
of texts, and even meta-genres-especially those belonging to mythology and religion- 
as false. There will be mutual rejections, and the multiplied falsehoods can lead to 
rejecting an entire tradition. Several types of such situations and several responses to 
universal crisis are possible. 

In the beginning phases of a crisis, the problems created with the decision that some 
texts are false can be solved with the aid of higher understanding or higher 
interpretation, i.e., the techniques of several kinds of allegorical interpretations (§4, 
pp. 18f, 28fl). The disadvantage of mending the tradition with the aid of allegorical 
interpretations is that it presupposes the critique of the verbal meaning of texts and 
meta-genres of texts. It implies the recognition that the verbal and the old 
understanding of the text is false and has to be rejected. The literary tradition remains 
pluralistic and fragmented. 

A second possibility is to loosen the unity of interpretation and application to a 
certain extent. This implies that the power of the tradition as a whole as a warrant of 
truth is broken. Application is selective. Some texts will be still recognized as war- 
rants of truth, and these will be applied. This requires that choices be made, selecting 
sets of texts that are to remain valid in this way. There are several criteria for such 
selections. Philosophical arguments can serve as guidelines, but so can individual 
religious experiences, and last but not least, aesthetic preferences, especially in the 



1 



E.g., allegorical interpretation, the method of the sic et non, and the search for concordance were used in 
this way in the Middle Ages in the Western tradition. 
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case of poetry. A literary tradition of this type is fragmented. Each individual has a 
chance of selecting an individual truth. The weakness of such a response is that the 
tensions and contradictions in the tradition are now immediately mirrored on the level 
of the interpretation of texts and fixed life expressions belonging to higher 
understanding in the society as a whole. The archaic yearning for an entire self- 
contained tradition demands other responses. 

The third ideal possibility implies radical change. It starts with a new, simple, and 
quasi-archaic tradition and rejects the old tradition. The problem of this response is 
that the response does not touch the real reasons behind a crisis-namely, the growth 
of a literary tradition and the degree of its complexity; the tendency to integrate 
elements of the literature of other cultures; and finally, the impossibility of avoiding 
intercultural encounters. Thus there is the ideal possibility of a repetition of the whole 
process ending up in a further crisis. Only strict repressions can avoid such a 
development. Moreover it is very difficult to destroy all the fixed life expressions and 
all the texts of the older tradition, and there will be always the possibility of a more or 
less limited renaissance of the contents of the old tradition. 

Except for the need to develop the so-called higher interpretation, the first type of 
crisis in literary traditions, and the development leading to the crisis, has no influence 
on the first level of the development of the methodical topoi of first-level 
hermeneutical reflections. However, the second type has a crucial significance for the 
development of hermeneutics, for it leads to new hermeneutical reflections and to an 
interest in types of possible objectivity and validity in interpretations. It must be 
admitted that only one instance is known of such a crisis and such a development, 
namely, Europe after the Reformation (§5, pp. 35ff). Nevertheless, this instance is 
enough to recognize some general structures. 

The new type of crisis is one-sidedly founded in the continuity of a tradition of in- 
terpretation of a group of eminent texts. These must be eminent in the highest possi- 
ble degree, i.e., they must be the texts representing an unchallenged authority for a 
cultural tradition. The crisis unfolds in the process of the development of different 
and contradictory interpretations of such texts. What is challenged is the truth of the 
originally dominating tradition of the interpretation of the eminent texts. The point of 
no return is reached with the explicit rejection of the official tradition of interpreta- 
tions as false. Such a rejection does not challenge the truth of the eminent texts 
themselves. What is rejected is the truth of a tradition of interpretations. Even apart 
from the extremely violent consequences within society after this rejection, there will 
be a serious problem for the interpretation of the eminent texts: the rejected official 
tradition is false, but what are the criteria for the truth of the new interpretations? 
The official tradition can always claim that uninterrupted tradition-as recognized in 
all earlier stages of literary traditions-is the only warrant of truth. In a certain sense, 
the rejection of a tradition of interpretations involves more than the rejection of the 
truth claims of this or that text, or even of a whole literary tradition. It is the rejection 
of the authority of tradition in general, i.e., the rejection of the governing principle of 
hermeneutical consciousness in all earlier phases of literary traditions. The rejection 
of the tradition as a warrant of truth in interpretation causes problems for hermeneu- 
tical reflection. Who and what is now the warrant of truth? The answer is immedia- 
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tely implied in the rejection. It must be the original intention and understanding of the 
text, because this understanding was not mediated by tradition. 

In the beginning of the new stage of the development of hermeneutical 
consciousness and hermeneutical reflection, the main interest is still the interest in the 
truth of the eminent texts and its application. But such an interest in truth has no 
function in the task of the interpretation of texts. The main concern of interpretation is 
to restore, to revive the original understanding of the texts. That requires in turn an 
interest in systematically ordered hermeneutical rules, methods, and principles. 

The further development is governed by critical reflections on pre-given 
hermeneutical methods. First it becomes clear that the methods can and must be 
applied to texts that are considered to be false. For example, they must be applied in 
cases in which a proper reconstruction of the original understanding of true texts also 
requires reconstructing the original understanding of texts that are false and have to 
be rejected. Application is still possible, and is even necessary if the true texts 
explicitly demand application. But the old immediate unity and mutual methodical 
dependence of interpretation and application is dissolved. The consequence is the 
general acceptance that the methodical rules can be applied to all texts, and that they 
can be applied before the additional decision between application and rejection, either 
complete or partial, can take place. Such subsequent decisions require additional 
reasoning and deliberation guided by principles foreign to the methodical principles 
of hermeneutics. 

The final step in the chain of hermeneutical reflection is reached with the question 
of how and why the methods are really able to re-create the original understanding, 
how can we be sure that there is really no influence of prejudices guided by the 
tradition of the interpretation of a text, or in short, how is it possible to achieve 
objective validity in interpretations. This leads to the development of a methodology 
of hermeneutics, i.e., not only to a collection of rules, but to a strict system of 
methodical procedures together with the proof of or at least good reasons for the 
objective validity of interpretations guided by the methods. The exposition of these 
problems and their possible solutions is the task of part III. 
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PART III. METHOD AND METHODOLOGY 



INTRODUCTION 

Arts, crafts, and most human activities always have more or less well developed 
methods. Experience teaches us that following such methods, developed in the course 
of experience, leads to desired results. There is no need for further critical reflections. 
But science as a human activity is different. The goal is a knowledge that has-at least 
for all co-researchers following the same method-the character of an intersubjectively 
recognized objectivity, i.e., it can be reached as the same again in parallel procedures. 
That this is the case can only be shown in critical theoretical reflections. Such 
reflections occur late in the development of a discipline. They reflect upon activities 
that are already practiced in a community of researchers. The name for such 
reflections is methodology. The task of methodology is not only positive; it has its 
negative aspects as well. There is, on the one hand, the task of refuting all kinds of 
skeptical doubts, but also, on the other hand, of determining the scope and the limits 
of a method of its claim for objectivity. A further point is essential. The objects of 
methodology are pre-given in already functioning research procedures. But this also 
means that successful research can go on without a perfect methodology. Pre-given 
methodologies may have serious difficulties that need clarification; however, positive 
research will not stop and wait for perfect solutions. 

There have been two viewpoints governing the methodological debate of the so- 
called human sciences and history. Most widespread is the positivistic thesis that 
there is only one scientific method, and this is the method of the natural sciences. The 
human sciences are sciences only to the extent to which such methods are applicable. 
The rest is poetry. The other side has claimed since Dilthey that the human sciences 
have their own methodological principles. Not causal laws but understanding is es- 
sential for the human sciences. Seen from a phenomenological point of view, the dif- 
ference has even more substantial reasons. Natural sciences require abstractive re- 
ductions. What is bracketed in such reductions is the lifeworld, and with it, the inte- 
rest in different cultural contexts. The objects of the human sciences, however, are 
precisely the lifeworld and different cultural contexts of the lifeworld in past and 
present. Part II attempted to show that understanding has its foundations in the gene- 
ral structures of the lifeworld. Apart from the so-called systematic human sciences, 
e.g., sociology and economics, the main problem concerns the methodological 
principles that can serve as warrants for some kind of objectivity in the philological- 
historical human sciences. Dilthey was convinced that the methodologists of the 
nineteenth century had shown “beyond any doubt” that there are such warrants. There 
have also been some attempts to develop a methodology for archaeological research. 
They have not been very successful, but it is obvious that there will be methodologi- 
cal principles for archaeology, and not all of them are covered by the methodological 
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principles of philological-historical research. Texts and artifacts are both cultural 
objects, but they are different. 

Furthermore, not only the discussions of the twentieth century but also the disputes 
already occuring among the hermeneutical methodologists in the nineteenth century 
indicate that there are serious problems and serious doubts in the realm of the 
methodological principles of philological-historical research. The task of chapter 6 
will be to list such problems with the aid of the material of part 1. 

To prove that there are methodological warrants of objectivity is a task for general 
methodology and is not oriented toward the specific problems of the methods of 
special disciplines. The crucial problem of the methodology of the natural sciences in 
general is the nature of experiment and its power to falsify hypotheses. There are, of 
course, further methodological problems in different disciplines such as physics, 
chemistry, biology, and others. They all depend on the different character of the 
material, the specific objects of the different branches of the natural sciences. But 
such questions are more or less questions of the proper application of the general 
principles. Correspondingly, the methodological hermeneuticists of the nineteenth 
century distinguished between general and special hermeneutics. The various 
branches of special hermeneutics are interested in the application of the general 
principles in different concrete fields, i.e., different cultures and different meta-genres 
such as theology, law, historical reports, and genres in different written traditions. But 
the crucial problems of methodology are the problems of general hermeneutics. 

The hermeneuticists of the nineteenth century recognized three such principles that 
can serve as warrants of objectivity and methodologically guided falsifications; the 
first principle is a version of the levels of hermeneutics, while the two other principles 
are the two canons of Schleiermacher. Two preliminary remarks are necessary. (1) 
The problems of the so-called second canon will be considered first, in chapter 6 and 
a solution will be offered in chapter 7. The problems of the first canon are discussed 
after the problems of the second canon in chapter 6, and a solution for these problems 
will be discussed in chapter 8. There are two reasons for this procedure, (a) The key 
problem of the second canon is the problem of the whole and the parts, and this 
problem was already discussed in connection with considerations about words and 
language in Classical Antiquity, while the first prefigurations of the first canon occur 
only much later with Flacius and his contemporaries, (b) Chapter 7 will show that the 
second canon taken by itself does not include proper falsification criteria. Chapter 8 
will prove that the first canon offers such criteria and that they can then also be 
applied to the second canon. (2) Following the hermeneuticists of the nineteenth 
century, the problems of the theory of the levels of hermeneutics will initially be 
discussed separately in chapter 6. It will be shown that all of these problems can be 
solved in the framework of new formulations for the two canons. 

Chapter 6 is, in short, a list of problems, while chapters 7 and 8 use phenomenolo- 
gical methods to solve these problems. An extension of the phenomenological theory 
of wholes and parts will be used in the analysis of the alleged circularity of the 
second canon. The problems of the levels will be solved in the framework of the 
second canon with phenomenological descriptions of the activities of pre-methodical 
reading, methodical reading, and methodologically guided interpretations. Chapter 8 
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will rely on an analysis of subjective and intersubjective time -consciousness. In the 
end, the main problem will be how such structures can be represented in the context 
of texts. The problem not only of the analogies, but also of the differences between 
dialogues and text interpretations-a problem mentioned at the end of chapter 6-will 
be dealt with in this context. 



Chapter 6 

The Unsolved Problems of Methodological 
Hermeneutics 

§20. Levels and rules 



The grammarians and philologists of the age of Hellenism created their own written 
genre and its tradition. It is the tradition of books on grammar in the broad sense of 
the ancients, which includes commentaries; interpretations of texts; critiques of texts; 
reports on poets, philosophers; and famous people; and other types of reports (§2, pp. 
15ff) useful for the interpretation of texts. It is, in short, the genre of texts about texts, 
i.e., the genre of the written speeches of the scholars about written speeches, their 
genres, their tradition, and so on. Today the use of the term “literary” has the 
connotation of talking about poetic literature. But such a restriction is neither 
acceptable from the viewpoint of the original meaning of the adjective “literary” nor 
useful for the purposes of a general theory of understanding. The restriction is the 
product of the at least partially mindless separation of departments in universities of 
the twentieth century. A written tradition will be understood in the following chapters 
in a broad sense, i.e., the tradition represented by all texts, even including mail from 
the Internal Revenue Service. The emergence of a literary genre representing such 
traditions-i.e., the texts produced by grammarians and philologists of late Classical 
Antiquity and today by scholars belonging to the departments of the college of the 
humanities (or liberal arts)-is an ideal possibility in all literary cultures. It is possible 
because the ideal possibility of reflection, especially in reflections on the past-i.e., the 
possibility of remembering the past, and finally of remembering and reflecting on the 
past present in fixed life expressions-is an ideal possibility belonging to the essence 
of intentionality as such. 

Western philologia and Western humanism, as a discipline and as an art creating its 
own genre, have characteristics and features belonging only to the Western European 
tradition. A neutral term translating the old term philologos (§2, pp. 13ff) and 
applicable to all periods and cultures with a written tradition is “scholar.” It is used 
for persons having a profound and widespread knowledge of the texts of their own 
literary tradition as a whole, and who are guided in their research by certain rules 
recognized by the members of the profession. Thus, as aleady mentioned, the term 
“scholarship” can be used as a neutral term applicable to all highly developed literary 
traditions. If a profession is guided by a set of recognized rules, it can be called a 
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discipline. Disciplines have methods, or more precisely, at least some more or less 
corroborated methodical guidelines. Sciences are also disciplines, but not all disci- 
plines are sciences. Jurisprudence is, as the name says, not a science but a prudence. 
“Scholarship” used in the sense just introduced is not a science. The humanistic stu- 
dies, the humaniora or humanities, have always been distinguished from the scien- 
ces. The terms “moral sciences” and “human sciences” were first introduced in the 
nineteenth century, initially with Mill’s term “moral sciences” which was then modi- 
fied by Dilthey in his Geisteswissenschaften. The English translafion of Dilthey’s 
term introduced the locution “human sciences.” The new term implies a heavy bur- 
den. ft requires not only that the human sciences, unlike the old humanistic studies, 
have methods that can serve as warrants of a certain type of objectivity, but also that 
this type of objectivity cannot be reduced to the methodological warrants of objecti- 
vity in the natural sciences. Methods are simply introduced by custom, and they have 
the character of commands. In contrast, methodological rules serving as warrants of 
objectivity require justifications in methodological reflection and criticism; the results 
of such reflections and justifications can be challenged and rejected, or at least 
modified. The difference between method and methodology is also the demarcation 
between scholarly methodical hermeneutics and the methodological hermeneutics 
developed in the nineteenth century. 

Methodical hermeneutics is the systematically ordered sum total of the rules of the 
method of scholarship. As such, concrete scholarly hermeneutics will be different in 
different concrete cultures. The methodical hermeneutics analyzed in the following 
pages is a construction from material taken from a certain phase in the development 
of hermeneutics in the Western tradition. Nevertheless, it could be shown that some 
dimensions of the rules and problems mentioned are essential dimensions of scholarly 
activities as such, and there is therefore the ideal possibility of their occuring in the 
scholarly activities of other cultures as well. 

General scholarship must be distinguished from applied scholarship, e.g., scho- 
larship in the realm of religious literature, the law, philosophical literature, poetry, 
and reports. Scholarly reading and understanding of a text is in general not possible 
without being involved in the interplay of application and rejection, i.e., without 
being involved in the question of the truth of the text. A learned theologian is still a 
believer; a learned philosopher will pass judgments on the opinions of other philoso- 
phers; and the learned jurist knows the law, but knowing the law means knowing 
how it can or cannot be applied to certain cases in court. But the term “applied” can 
also be used in another sense. The general rules of the discipline are applied, i.e., 
specified for a certain genre. The specific structures of different genres require speci- 
fications of the general rules. Biblical interpretation, for instance, has certain 
viewpoints required by the genre. These are not applied in the interpretation of the 
law of the jurists. Applied scholarship is not called “applied” scholarship not becau- 
se scholarly reading is not able to abstract from application; it is called “applied” be- 
cause it is applied to specific genres. The difference between general and applied 
scholarship will recur in the difference between general and special methodological 
hermeneutics. 
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Scholarship has its own framework of possible attitudes. Its field is the whole realm 
of texts representing the tradition. A first possibility is that the scholar simply 
neglects the horizon of application and rejection. The critics of pure scholarship- 
especially the philosophers, but also the theologians-have always maintained that the 
scholar knows only the facts, but does not know the truth (§2, pp. 171). A 
consequence of this attitude is a deliberate bracketing of the question of truth not only 
within the tradition, but of the tradition in general. However though such an attitude 
is possible and even widespread, it is actually a degeneration. It is a deliberate and 
arbitrary attitude assumed within the framework of scholarship, and by no means an 
attitude determined by the methodological abstractions required in methodologically 
guided hermeneutics within the framework of the human sciences. ^ 

The possibility of this neglect has its own generative background. Some further 
remarks about this generation are necessary for insight into the real demarcation 
between method and methodology. The art of the scholar is the art of reading and 
writing including the art of speech, i.e., rhetoric. The scholar knows not only how to 
write, but how to write perfectly in different genres. Thus he or she can also be a cri- 
tic judging the degree of the perfection of texts. Scholars have usually also claimed 
that their art is useful. There is thus an implicit dimension of application. Pure scho- 
larship is indeed barren without this dimension. Since the realm of scholarship is the 
whole tradition, including all its texts, the claim of the scholars is that they not only 
know how to apply the tradition in general, but are able to recognize and to apply all 
parts of the tradition. Scholarship is therefore inclined to recognize the value and the 
authority of the tradition. In this respect there is a trace of a highly refined and sub- 
lime but still archaic attitude. The tradition is, however, already fragmented before 
the advent of scholarship. It knows radical rejections. Pure scholarship is therefore 
threatened by inconsistencies in its attempts to show the universal applicability of the 
tradition. And this way philosophers since Classical Antiquity have always criticized 
philological scholarship not only for knowing only the facts and not the truth, but al- 
so for knowing only what the texts mean without telling us what is true and what us 
false. What is lacking in the art in general is a criterion of truth. The reason for the 
disinterest in the aspect of application is the silent acceptance of this extrinsic philo- 
sophical criticism. Methodological hermeneutics however, developed intrinsic 
reasons for the abstractive bracketing of the aspect of application in interpretations. 
The rationale behind such a bracketing is the interest in warranted objectivity. 

One can distinguish in general the pre-methodical, the methodical, and the metho- 
dologically guided understanding of texts. The application of more or less mechani- 
cally practiced reading and writing belongs to pre-methodical understanding in the 
narrowest sense. Reading and writing practiced in pre-methodical understanding are 
learned in a process of active genesis supported by association with habitual abilities. 
In contrast, scholarly understanding is guided by a discipline with rules and canons. 
This discipline was recognized as the discipline of an art, and was early called the art 
of grammar or hermeneutics in the Western tradition. The discipline of an art can be 



^ A methodological abstraction presupposes a methodological reduction. If these are performed with 
methodological consciousness, it will be clear from the beginning that the outcome (a) has objective 
validity only for a professional attitude and (b) is an inadequate account of concrete reality. 
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called a method, but it is not yet a scientific method. Two general requirements 
among others are essential for a scientific method: (1) the ability to keep an 
objectifying distance from the objects of research; and as a consequence, (2) the 
ability to consider a class of objects regardless of whether they can be found within or 
beyond the scope of immediate interests. The first condition is not fulfilled either by 
applied or by pure scholarship. The second condition is not fulfilled because 
scholarship is interested in ist own literary tradition, and is interested in other cultural 
traditions only to the extent that they are relevant for (or can be interpreted as relevant 
for) the interests and values of its own culture. 

Some reminders are necessary about the development leading to the bracketing of 
the aspect of application in methodological hermeneutics. Methodological herme- 
neutics separates application from interpretation and explication. An explication of an 
interpretation is a speech or text about texts. Explication is restricted to the results of 
interpretation, and no admixture of application is admitted if interpretation and 
application are strictly separated in methodological hermeneutics. It is, on the other 
hand, essential for methodical hermeneutics and scholarship that interpretation and 
application are still closely related. The bracketing of application had been prepared 
since the fifteenth century in the development of hermeneutics from the Reformation 
to Schleiermacher. But this period still belongs to the development of methodical 
hermeneutics, and the level of a hermeneutical methodology was not yet reached. 

It must also be kept in mind that the separation of interpretation and application is 
emphatically rejected in some versions of philosophical hermeneutics, and this 
rejection also implies the rejection of the basic presuppositions of a methodologically 
guided hermeneutics. There are defenders of methodological hermeneutics against the 
objections of this branch of philosophical hermeneutics. In some handbooks^ the 
hermeneutics of the defenders is also called philosophical hermeneutics. But 
terminology guided by the interest in a critical evaluation of the methodology of 
hermeneutics should reserve the term “philosophical hermeneutics” for recent more 
or less radical philosophical rejections of the very possibility of a methodology for 
the human sciences. The term will be used in this sense in the rest of this chapter and 
in following chapters as well. 

§21. The theory of the levels of hermeneutics 

Scholarly hermeneutics already has levels, rules, and canons. The idea of levels of 
hermeneutics occurs in late Classical Antiquity (§2, pp. 13). The idea of levels in 
methodological hermeneutics was taken from there. What was added were specific 
rules for the falsification of interpretations. The methodological hermeneuticists also 
introduced their specific classification of levels. They distinguished lower and higher 
hermeneutics and critique. The distinction between lower hermeneutics and higher 
hermeneutics is of basic significance. The theory of levels, and rules belonging to the 
system of levels, are the same in general hermeneutics, and this means that they are 
valid for all written traditions. General hermeneutics is, as the name indicates, ab- 
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stract. Concrete research on all levels has to add certain specifications valid only for 
one literary tradition, or even for different stages of the development of different 
written cultures. To develop such empirical rules is the task of the different special 
hermeneutics. 

The task of this section is to determine the problems of the theory of levels and the 
rules connected with them. This task presupposes a systematic summary of what was 
said in part I about the four-level theory. Two levels can be distinguished in lower 
hermeneutics and critique. The first level is the level of rules of grammar. It has two 
aspects. First there are the rules of grammar in the narrower sense, the rules for 
grammatically correct reading and writing. And second there are rules for the mastery 
of the expressive power of a language. These presuppose an extensive knowledge of 
the dictionaries, including metaphors and other simple and often used figures of 
speech. Grammar in this narrower sense is the result of descriptions and comparisons 
of phrases and sentences and the use of words in them. The objects of descriptions 
and comparisons are phrases and sentences in texts and not the texts as wholes. The 
realm of these descriptions is therefore the sum total of the texts of the tradition, or in 
cases concerning the appropriate use of metaphors and figures of speech, the sum 
total of texts belonging to a genre. But these rules also originally had also a normative 
aspect. The descriptively pre-given material is judged as a collection of more or less 
perfect samples of the correct use of language. Grammar in special hermeneutics thus 
has thus the character of a descriptive empirical science, on the one hand, and on the 
other hand, the character of a set of norms for the art of composing perfect phrases 
and sentences-norms that are also used to criticize pre-given phrases and sentences in 
a text.' This is the task of grammatical critique. The rules can also be used in 
interpretation. An interpretation of a sentence (or understanding of a sentence in a 
text) that violates its grammatical structure can be rejected, as can a misunderstanding 
of the use of words. 

Concrete sets of rules of grammar are culturally bound. They are valid only for 
sentences of one historical phase in the development of one language. To the extent to 
which a specific system of genres is presupposed for decisions about admissible 
metaphors and figures of speech, they are also bound to a specific written tradition, 
and they are dependent to a very high degree on the technique of writing used in a 
culture. Thus they will be different in cultures using phonetic writing and cultures 
using hieroglyphic writing. In other words, they depend on experience. They are 
empirical typologies. But the dimensions of grammatical scholarship mentioned in the 
preceding paragraph are ideal possibilities given in all written traditions. They are 
essential dimensions of scholarly research on the level of grammatical hermeneutics 
and criticism. 

The second level of lower hermeneutics is the level of the explanation of facts and 
technical terms. Such explanations may be necessary for a sentence or for whole pas- 
sages in a text. They usually occur in line-by-line textual commentaries. The basis 
for such explanations can sometimes be other passages in the same text, but usually 
they stem from one or more other texts by the same author or of the same genre. Of- 
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ten they are taken from reports. Proper explanations presuppose an extensive know- 
ledge of the available written tradition, and are therefore bound to a particular written 
tradition. But the need for such explanations and the means for providing them are the 
same for all written traditions. Historical interpretation again has historical critique as 
its counterpart. It is the critique of sentences and passages in texts that contradict 
other testimonies in the tradition or contradict facts. 

This descriptive account of the levels of lower hermeneutics uses the technical 
terminology of Western hermeneutics, but it was possible to point out that the di- 
mensions of tasks to be performed in lower interpretation and critique are essentially 
the same for scholarship in all written traditions. They belong to the universal 
structure of written traditions. This is also true in part for higher hermeneutics 

The two levels of higher hermeneutics in the Western tradition are (a) the inter- 
pretation of style and/or of the individuality of the author or authors, and the corre- 
sponding critical dimension; and (b) generic interpretation and critique. The scopus or 
purpose of the text determines its genre. The understanding of the scopus is the 
presupposition for understanding the text as a whole. The style of a text is deter- 
mined not only by the genre, but also by the individuality of the author. Yet precisely 
what is at stake in higher hermeneutics has always been the topic of controversies. 
The main reason was and is that the problems of the second canon are of crucial si- 
gnificance for generic interpretation and critique. The general dimensions of higher 
hermeneutics just mentioned occur in cultures with a developed written tradition. The 
method of the description of different types of genres and different types of styles in 
different traditions is empirical and belongs to special hermeneutics. Such 
descriptions have a normative function in certain phases of a written tradition. There 
are other phases, however, in which norms are more or less challenged. The norms 
represent a system of rules for perfect composition in the different genres with the 
appropriate style. The same rules can serve as a framework not only for correct in- 
terpretations of pre-given texts, but also as rules of style critique and generic cri- 
tique. Two rules are connected with the theory of levels: 

1 . Interpretations of higher levels must be rejected if they are incompatible with the 
interpretations of lower levels. 

2. Vicious circles in the interpretation must be avoided. This rule is of special si- 
gnificance for the interpretation of the levels of higher hermeneutics. (§8, p. 60) 

Problems connected with the rules are connected with problems of the theory of 
levels on the one hand, and on the other hand, in the case of the second rule, with the 
problems of the canons of hermeneutics as well. The problems of the theory of levels 
may be summarized in six steps. 

(1) The main problem of the first level is whether grammatical and lexicographic 
research is a genuine part of the first level, or whether this research is an independent 
presupposition for grammatical interpretation and critique. 

(2) A disputed question has also been whether historical interpretation and critique 
is an independent level, or whether it is only an extension of grammatical hermeneu- 
tics. 
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(3) A further problem is the independent status not only of the level of individual 
interpretation and individual critique, but also of the interpretation of style and style 
critique. If the individuality of the author is banished from hermeneutics, then only 
the problem of style hermeneutics will be left. Some aspects of the interpretation of 
style can be treated as a dimension of generic interpretation. Other aspects can be 
considered as extensions of grammatical interpretation. The first level of higher 
interpretation has then lost its independence. 

(4) The problem of interpreting the genre surfaces for first time with the interpre- 
tation of eminent texts or texts of the genius. Such texts cannot be reduced to pre- 
existing systems of genres. It is not possible to eliminate the circle between inter- 
pretation and critique in such cases. 

Problems (1) - (4) have already been discussed in the framework of the develop- 
ment of methodological interpretation. Problem (4) was discovered by Boeckh. Pro- 
blems (1) - (3) have been raised by critics of Boeckh, especially Birt.(§9, p. 62). 
Problems (5) - (6) are connected with problems (3) and (4) but they are also con- 
nected with the problems of the second and the first canon of hermeneutics. 

(5) The problem of interpreting the genre of a text is by no means restricted to 
eminent texts. Seen from a historical point of view, genre systems change, and in 
some cases there are conscious rejections of old genre systems accompanied by the 
creation of new forms not only in the history of poetic literature and other meta- 
genres, but also in the history of the fine arts. There are no pre -given systems of 
genres or paradigms in such cases. Moreover, not all texts representing new forms of 
genre and style have the character of eminent texts. Thus we have the additional 
question of the criteria for genuine eminent texts. 

The question is whether the second canon of hermeneutics can offer any guidelines 
for such cases, including eminent texts. What lurks in the background is the further 
problem of historical developments, and with them, the problems connected with the 
first canon. 

(6) One formula of the second canon says that the whole of a text, its scopus, and 
its leading purposes can be recognized if the original intention of the author- 
Schleiermacher’s Keimentschluss-is known. If, however, the individuality of the 
author is already banished, as by Birt in problem (3) above, the formula makes no 
sense. But the formula has also been challenged in philosophical hermeneutics as 
psychologism. Furthermore, there is the question of the possibility of knowing the 
author and the development of the author’s life and intentions in a distant past. The 
problem has to be understood correctly. It is a fact that we do know something about 
most authors, and it is also a fact that biographies of authors belong to one of the 
most popular genres in the history of literature. What lurks in the background is again 
the first canon of hermeneutics. But to point out this fact is not sufficient to provide 
an answer to the epistemological question of the how of our knowledge of authors. 
The problem of the individuality of the author and her or his intentions is complex. It 
surfaces in the theory of the higher levels of the second canon. And as we will see 
eventually a possible solution can only be found with a corroborated version of the 
first canon. 
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There are two main problems connected with the second canon. The scopus of a text 
determines the whole of the text. Therefore, the first problem is how it is possible to 
recognize the scopus. The second problem is the circularity of the second canon. 
There are several answers to the first problem, and in addition, a questionable 
expansion in the application of the second canon since Dilthey. 

An interpretation of a text includes the understanding of the content and the form of 
the whole of a text, i.e., the genre of the text. A simple answer is possible if the 
formal system of genres and the typology of a certain genre is already known. This 
answer is prima facie without problems. However closer consideration shows that this 
answer presupposes the first canon. What has to be known and understood are other 
texts in the past horizon of a text, i.e., the historical place of the text in ques-tion in a 
context of other texts. Furthermore, the problem of recognizing the scopus of eminent 
texts-and in general of any texts with new generic structures-is not solved with this 
answer. 

The original sources of religion are usually understood as eminent texts par excel- 
lence. The gift for discovering the scopus of the whole of the meaning of the text was 
often called divination, especially in case of religious texts. The prophet needs 
divination, the rhapsode needs it, and if the revelation is a written text, the interpreter 
needs divination as well. That the Scriptures have to be understood according to the 
spirit and not to the letter is a principle of early Christian theology. This principle was 
later secularized and applied to the understanding of a philosophical system.* 
Understanding the spirit in itself became the task of philosophy in Hegel. It was also 
applied in the early phases of the development of methodological hermeneutics. The 
task was, e.g., to understand the spirit of the Greeks. 

The demand that the interpreter has to understand the intention of the author and to 
have a harmonious relation to its object, the so-called canon of the hermeneutical 
adequacy of the attitude of the interpreter to the text, is an even more secular 
understanding of the principle. Quite apart from further problems, it should be seen 
that the two demands are actually specifications of formulations of the first canon. 
The real problem is that the understanding of the intention of the author can be easily 
understood as an attempt to understand the psyche of another person. Philosophical 
hermeneuticists have rejected the formula because of its psychologism. But there are 
many cases in which no need for such psychological guesses is necessary. 

Understanding the intention of a text-not the author-and practicing hermeneutical 
adequacy is in principle not a problem in some genres. The intention is either expli- 
citly mentioned or implicitly indicated in the text as the intention of the text itself 
Even eminent texts in the field of the law, science, historical reports, and certain types 
of philosophy have to state clearly what their intention, is and can be criticized if 
such statements are missing. The goals of reports are also obvious. The ultimate pur- 
pose of the law, to care for the commonweal, is also comparatively clear. The goal of 
mathematical and scientific texts can be determined even if completely new discove- 



Fichte on Kant in Fichte (36), section 6, esp. p. 479. 
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ries are offered. Philosophical texts can be quite explicit about their intentions. 
Setting aside the always present halo of the unconscious in human life, such texts are 
written with a clear consciousness of the leading intention. The intention of the author 
is explicable as the intention of the text in the text itself But the problem of adequacy 
and correspondence cannot be solved so easily in eminent texts belonging to other 
genres. The prophet himself or herself receives her or his revelations through 
divination. She or he is not fully conscious of what was revealed and how it was 
revealed. The truth of a religion always transcends the limits of human reason and 
intentions. Poets often claim to have their own divination. Finally, some philosophers 
love to be recognized as prophets. The literary genres of philosophical and religious 
texts can merge. In this case, as well as in the others mentioned, the genre itself has 
no place for explicit explanations of the intention of the author. 

Finally, it should be kept in mind that all artifacts or cultural objects are recognized 
as cultural objects only if they indicate (a) some meaning and significance and (b) 
actor(s) or author(s) together with a productive activity guided by some conscious 
intentions or purposes. It should also be kept in mind that aim or intention, point of 
view, and goal have a common core of meaning. For example the question of the 
original intention of the author can be rephrased as the question of the point of view, 
the perspective of the author manifested and explicitly mentioned in the text. It is not 
a psychological question. It is possible to reproduce the point of view, the perspective 
of somebody else, simply by taking the place where the Other stood. Having her or 
his perspective on the objects, it is possible to reconstruct her or his possible 
intentions, starting from the objects given in that perspective. This type of sharing an 
understanding of the object is, of course, possible only in the shared living present, 
but it is the archetype of sharing pre-given objects, even in the sciences. But one does 
not usually share the living present with the author of a text. Thus it is obvious that 
the problem of recognizing the intentions of authors can be reduced to the core 
problems of the first canon, because it is this canon that discloses the dimension of 
history. 

The canon of the whole and the parts implies the hermeneutical circle between the 
whole and the parts. It can be stated as follows: 

The understanding of the whole presupposes the understanding of the parts 

and vice versa. 

The task of this section is not to solve the methodological problems in this 
formulation, but only to give a brief account of the ambiguities and equivocations 
behind the terms “whole,” “part,” and “circle.” A brief account of the highlights in 
the remarkable career of the hermeneutical circle is useful for this purpose. 

Rules that recommend considering the context of the text in the attempts to achieve 
a proper understanding of its parts can be found in tractates on the art of grammar, 
rhetoric, and juridical hermeneutics in the last centuries of Classical Antiquity. ' But 
“contexf’ or “whole” does not always mean the whole of a text. More is involved if 
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Betti (7) pp. 219-225 mentions many places from the time of classical antiquity to our century that can 
count as prefigurations or later modifications of the second canon. 
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Celsus, for example, recommends that a law has to be understood and applied 
according to the context. ' In other cases, the whole is the sum total of all the texts of 
an author. The problem of the circularity and even vicious circularity in the methods 
of the grammarians was known in the literature of the Skeptics of late Classical 
Antiquity (§2, pp. 191). Both aspects remained present in the literature on 
hermeneutics and rhetoric in the following centuries. The scopus principle introduced 
by Flacius added new aspects (§5, pp. 401). Two main viewpoints can be 
distinguished in the further development. According to the more formal and objective 
point of view, the whole is understood if the genre of the text is understood. 
According to the more subjective and romantic point of view, the whole is understood 
if the original intention of the author or spirit is understood. Schleiermacher was the 
first who called the rule a canon, i.e., the second of the two basic and inseparable 
principles of hermeneutics. Schleiermacher gives it the following formulation: 

Second canon: The meaning of each word in a given place must be deter- 
mined according to its being together with the surrounding words. ^ 

Schleiermacher’s formulation is decent and, taken by itself, by no means circular 
because the formulation refers (a) to words and words surrounding them on the 
grammatical level and there are no hints in Schleiermacher about an application of 
this canon in his technical or psychological interpretation, i.e., the interpretation of 
genre, style, and the original intentions of authors; (b) The canon recommends that a 
word has to be understood in its connection with other surrounding words. Neither 
the text as a whole nor a whole in any other sense is mentioned. What the canon says 
is that a part ought to be understood in its relation to some other parts. This 
formulation of the canon could be used with some adjustments as a recommendation 
for chess players “The significance of each piece is understood in a game situation if 
and only if its significant relations to all other relevant pieces is understood.” There is 
no vicious circularity, and indeed, no circularity at all here. What we have is an 
innocent biconditional without any reference to wholes. Moreover (c) it is obvious 
that the application of the canon requires knowledge of the grammatical structures 
connecting the words, i.e., such knowledge is necessary in order to select the 
significant other words in the surroundings of a word. 

A published version of Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics and its canons was available 
after 1838, but his second canon was never mentioned in methodological 
hermeneutics from Boeckh to Birt. Their main concern was the theory of the levels of 
interpretation and critique and the question of how vicious circularities between the 
levels, and between interpretation and critique can be avoided. It is possible that they 
understood Schleiermacher’s second canon as being merely a rule of grammatical 



' Betti(7)p. 219;cf. 223. 

2 

Schleiermacher (104) pp. 1 16f.: “Der Sinn eines jeden Wortes an einer gegebenen Stelle muB bestimmt 
werden nach seinem Zusammensein mit denen, die es umgeben.” It should be mentioned that 
Schleiermacher’s version of the first canon is also restricted to the grammatical level, see (104) p. 101: 
“Alles, was noch einer naheren Bestimmung bedarf in einer gegebenen Rede, darf nur aus dem Verfasser 
und seinem Publikum ursprunglichen Sprachgebiet bestimmt werden.” 
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interpretation in their sense. Understood this way, the rule is not very interesting, and 
is eompletely irrelevant for all higher levels of interpretation. The second canon and 
the hermeneutical circle received its basic significance only after Dilthey applied 
Schleiermacher’s second canon to all levels of methodological hermeneutics and to 
his own general theory of understanding. The consequence of the application of the 
canon to all levels or dimensions of hermeneutics caused serious equivocations in the 
terms “part,” “whole,” and, by implication, “circle.” It is obvious that the term whole 
refers to strictly different structures in interpretations on the level of grammar, 
history, individuality of the author, style, and genre. Furthermore, it is by no means 
clear why and how the circular part-whole structure can serve as a methodological 
principle if it already belongs to the pre-methodical structures of the understanding of 
life expressions in general. ^ 

The discussion of the canon of the whole and the parts and the hermeneutical circle 
in the twentieth century has its roots in Dilthey’s universalized version of 
Schleiermacher’s grammatical canon. But not all hermeneuticists accepted his version 
of the second canon and the hermeneutical circle as one of the basic principles of 
hermeneutics. Some methodologists, first of all Emilio Betti, shared Dilthey’s views 
and had no qualms about applying the concept of whole and parts to all the different 
contexts mentioned above. ^ Others, following Heidegger and Gadamer, were not 
interested in method, were critics of the claims of methodological hermeneutics, and 
denied that the canon can be used as a methodological principle.^ First-rate 
methodologically interested philologists, such as Ernst Robert Curtius,^ rejected all 
talk about hermeneutical circles as useless and misleading. 

Additional difficulties and ambiguities appeared with Heidegger’s hermeneutical 
circle as a universal principle of understanding. Dilthey applied the second canon in 
his general theory of higher understanding, but the application of the term “under- 
standing” was in this case still restricted to the understanding of life expressions. 
Heidegger’s circle is a fundamental-ontological principle. It is of significance even in 
deficient modes of understanding, e.g., the understanding of objects and nature in 
the natural sciences.^ Above all and beyond the problem of projection as the inner- 
most possibility of Dasein, the projection of the whole-in practical as well as theo- 



^ Dilthey, e.g. (24) pp. 195, 243-44, (24a) pp. 217, 263-64 

2 Betti (7) pp. 221-233. 

-5 

^ Grondin (44) p. 94 on Schleiermacher’s canons and rules. 

^ Curtius (17) note 5 in the introduction and p. 297 about the “circle of interpretation.” 

^ Long before Heidegger the circularity of understanding was a fundamental principle in the epistemology 
of German idealism beginning with Fichte. For him the system of a doctrine of science can prove its 
correctness and completeness only if it is able to reach the beginning again in the end. The principle of 
circularity is also of significance for the regress leading from the first principles of logical reflection 
back to the first principles of the doctrine of science and vice versa. Such a circularity is not a mistake, 
because circularity governs human understanding in general. Hegel criticized Fichte for not being able to 
realize this rigid methodological criterion of the true system of philosophy in his (Fichte’s) own system. 
The metaphor of the “circle of circles” that Hegel used for the characterization of his own system is well 
known. This conception of circularity is fairly rigid and cannot be applied if the fmitude of the human 
mind in one sense or another is a basic principle of philosophy. Cf. Fichte (35) §4; Hegel (47) pp. 52-93, 
“Darstellung des Fichteschen Systems.” 
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retical understanding-in more or less inauthentic projections in Heideggers’ sense is 
open to revisions revealing the fallibility of understanding in general. And a further 
point has to be taken into account as well: the Heideggerian circle is embedded in a 
theory of the temporality and historicity of being-there, Dasein. 

Gadamer’s application of the notion of fore-structure in the understanding of texts 
immediately entails the structure of historicity and efficient history. Disregarding 
Gadamer’s implicit rejection of both canons as viable methodological rules, it can be 
said that the Heideggerian circle in the fore-structure of understanding, and its 
application to the structure of hermeneutical experience by Gadamer, is a fore- 
structure for the first as well as for the second canon. As such, it cannot be used as a 
means for the solution of the methodical difficulties in the second canon. What is a 
whole and what is a part in the second canon cannot be reduced to the ontological 
fore-structure and its circle. ' 

Therefore, it is also meaningless to discuss the problem of vicious circularities in 
terms of the fore-structure. The circularity of the fore-structure is not vicious. The 
parts are not yet given in the original projection of the whole happening in the 
present. They appear later in a temporally structured process guided by further partial 
projections, and the original projection of the whole is realized, and perhaps 
modified, in this process. Seen in a more pedestrian way, it can be said that all human 
activities are circular in this sense. There is a more or less vaguely projected whole, 
and the whole is realized in the partial projection and realization of its parts. The 
whole itself will be actualized and modified in this essentially temporal process. For 
example there is in the activities of the empirical sciences the original projection of a 
paradigm, followed by the corroboration of the paradigm culminating in a full- 
fledged scientific theory.^ 

What has been said is nothing more than a commentary on Heidegger’s judgment 
about wholes, parts, and the circularity in the fore-structure and on Gadamer’s theory 
of hermeneutical experience in the framework of the fore-structure. Neither is 
interested in the possibilities of a methodical interpretation of texts, and it is at least 
questionable whether Gadamer believes in such a possibility. Thus it follows that 
even if the fore -structure is applied to the analysis of the structure of a pre-methodical 
living written tradition, it is not capable of solving problems of the methodology of 
the interpretation of texts. 

This brief account of the historical adventures of the hermeneutical circle is a gui- 
ding thread for the ambiguities and problems connected with the second canon. But 
four main problems still have to be taken into account in the following next chapters. 

(1) The significance and the function of the hermeneutical circle is different in 
different contexts. We have (a) Dilthey’s hermeneutical circle in the framework of his 
general theory of understanding; (b) the universal principle of the understanding of 



^ Heidegger (51), §32. The circle of understanding is not a methodological scientific principle in any sense. 
It is a principle underlying all understanding. 

^ Several investigations, e.g., by T. Kisiel, J. Kockelmans, and P. A. Heelan, use Heideggerian 
hermeneutics in the theory of the natural sciences. For the reasons given they are not relevant for the 
methodology of interpretation of texts, with one relevant exeption that will be discussed at the end of the 
present work. 
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Dasein in Heidegger; (c) Gadamer’s aecount of hermeneutics; and (d) the second 
canon and its circle in methodological hermeneutics. 

(2) It is questionable whether the second canon can count as an independent 
methodological canon. The preceding discussions have shown that the 
methodological problems connected with the second canon can be reduced to 
methodological problems of the first canon. 

(3) The main problem for methodological hermeneutics is whether the formulation 
referring to the whole and the parts implies a vicious circularity. 

(4) A further problem is the distinction between vicious circularities in the 
interpretation of texts mentioned by Boeckh and other methodologists of the 
nineteenth century, and the so-called hermeneutical circle. 

§23. The first canon and its problems 

The second canon is a bag of ambiguities. However criticisms of the first canon can 
be found only in the framework of philosophical hermeneutics. This criticism is not 
an explicit critique, but is restricted to the observation that the first canon harbors 
unclarified idealizations. And whereas the underlying structures of the second canon 
have been applied in some types of general epistemology as well as in poetics, 
rhetoric, and other fields, the underlying principles of the first canon are meaningful 
only in the context of methodological hermeneutics and histories, and have been 
guiding threads for the interpretation of texts after Flacius. There are several 
formulations for the first canon. * None of them can count as a viable methodological 
rule. To develop a critique of unclear idealizations and psychologisms in the 
formulations is easy. There are three so-called objective formulations for the first 
canon: 

1.1. Sensus non est inferendus sed efferendus, i.e., the meaning of the text ought not 
to be brought into the text, it ought to be developed out of the text. 

1.2. The text ought not to be understood out of the context of the interpreter: it 
ought to be understood out of its own context and out of the context of the 
contemporary addressees. 

1.3. The text ought to be understood according to the original intention of the 
author. 

Two other formulations have been called subjective. They are prescriptions for the 
attitude required in the interpreter by the objective formulations: 

II. 1 . The interpreter ought to recognize pre -judgments arising from his or her own 
context. 

II. 2. The interpreter ought to have a harmonious relation to the object of 
interpretation according to the canon of hermeneutic adequacy of meaning. 



Betti (7) lists them in §16 without discussing their problems. 
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Formulation II. 1 is the subjective counterpart of LI and 1.2. Formulation II. 2 is the 
subjective counterpart of formulation 1.3. Formulation 1.2 comes closest to the basic 
principles of the philological-historical method, i.e., methodological hermeneutics, 
but it has the form of an imperative, a command. Like all other formulations, it says 
what ought to be done, but not how it can be done. It is indeed correct that this 
formulation of the first canon is full of unclarified idealizations.' The problems of 1.3 
have been mentioned in the previous section because versions of this formulation 
have been used for the problem of recognizing the whole of a texts and its genre. 

There are two other subjective formulations: 

111.1. The interpreter has to actualize the text, i.e., she or he has to emphasize its 
value and signification for the present situation. 

111.2. The interpreter ought to complete the meaning of a text in cases where which 
the meaning of the text is not complete or not completely clear. A radicalized 
extension is that the interpreter ought to understand a text better than the author. This 
canon is sometimes called the canon of hermeneutical completion, Ergdnzung. 

III.l is simply the command that texts ought to be applied. The less radical 
formulation III. 2. is a correct description for the interpretation of some genres, e.g., 
legal and ethical texts. Hence the canon is by no means subjective. It is the intention 
of the law to be applied to cases. The judge has to apply it. To say that it is not 
applicable means that it is a law so bad that it cannot be considered a meaningful law 
at all.^ This general intention is also implicit in some works of poetry, e.g., a drama or 
comedy. They ought to be performed on stage, and this intention is manifest in the 
text. The radical formulation asks for an application that can include a critique and a 
partial rejection of the text of the author. If Kant says that he understands Plato better 
than Plato understood himself, then he also states that there are mistakes in Plato’s 
presentation of the doctrine of ideas in his dialogues. 

III. 1 and III. 2 are not consistent with 1.2 and II. 1 because 1.2 and II. 1 demand that 
an application of the text to the situation of the interpreter ought to be bracketed. 
They are hints leading to the methodological intentions of the philological-historical 
method, but they offer no advice for the fulfdlment of the intentions. Formulations 
III.l and III. 2 ask for applications, but there are no traces of an explanation of the 
methodological tools to be used in such a task. This inconsistency is the counterpart 
of the general inconsistencies of what has been called pure scholarship in the begin- 
ning of this chapter. The art of the scholars is the art not only of reading and writing 
texts, but of demonstrating their usefulness by applying the wisdom of a tradition to 
the present. A strict separation of interpretation and application belongs to metho- 
dological hermeneutics, and not to scholarship in the sense specified in the beginning 
of this chapter. 



' Gadamer (40) p. 373, (40a) pp. 356-57. 
^ Going (16) p. 24. 
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Finally, there is a specifie problem for 1.2. Prima faeie the formulation is not cir- 
cular. But the formulation demands that we ought somehow to know how the con- 
temporary addressees understood the text. If we add with Droysen and Dilthey that 
we know about past cultural contexts only via texts and other fixed life expressions, 
then both have to be understood following 1.2. But then we do have a circle. 

The general problem of the formulations for the first canon is that they are 
commands. Some of them command what ought be achieved, and some of them speak 
about gifts and talents interpreters ought to have. None of them says explicitly how 
the interpreter can fulfill the demands. None of them-including those that foreshadow 
the fully developed hermeneutics of the philological-historical method-can be 
understood as methodological principles telling the researcher how he or she has to 
proceed.' 

Finally a further problem also must be mentioned. It is not a problem of the method 
used in methodologically guided hermeneutics; it is a problem of the discussion of 
methodological hermeneutics in philosophical hermeneutics. This problem is 
immediately linked with the first canon. The interpretation of texts has been 
compared with dialogue, i.e., the understanding of partners in a shared living present. 
The comparison is ambiguous and has served as a tool for harsh criticisms of 
methodological hermeneutics. Every attempt to clarify the basics of all attempts to 
save objectivity in interpretations has to take this problem into account. Seen from a 
phenomenological point of view, it will be necessary to reconsider the subjective and 
intersubjective temporal structures involved in oral communications in general, 
including dialogues about subject matters, and in addition, the temporal structures of 
dialogues taking place in letters, i.e., correspondence dialogues. This will be done in 
the beginning of chapter 8. 



Chapter 7 

Parts, Wholes, and Circles 

§24. Logical preliminaries 

The term “vicious circle,” circulus vitiosus, and the related term “question begging,” 
petitio principii, are originally technical terms in Aristotle’s Analytica posteriora? It 
was used as a technical term for a certain mistake in proofs. Another derived appli- 
cation can be found in the traditional theory of definition. But in traditional as well as 



' Grondin (44) p. 94. Grondin noticed that Schleiermacher knew that he did not give rules for the 
application of his canons but this should not be considered an implicit rejection of methodology on 
Schleiermacher’ s part. To ask with Grondin for rules for the application of rules is ambiguous in general 
methodology. Rules for the application of rules can be found only in decision procedures, but a method 
is not necessarily a decision procedure. In most cases it speaks about rules and certain strategies 
connected with them, e.g., in the methodology of experimental research, and even in the case of 
strategies for the construction of deductive proofs. The problem with the canons is rather that they say 
what ought to be achieved without giving any advice concerning how such goals can be achieved. 

2 

Aristotle (2), Analytica posteriora 95a4. 
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in modern logic, there are several cases in which it is tempting to use the term 
“vicious circularity” or “question begging” as a metaphor in the description of other 
logical structures. These also have to be considered because it will soon be obvious 
that hermeneutical circularity cannot be characterized as an explicit logical 
circularity. There is an explicit vicious circularity in a proof if the conclusion is listed 
explicitly among the premises. Such a derivation is, of course, logically valid, and 
seen from a formal point of view, it is also sound. There is no formal contradiction in 
the premises, and the conclusion is not a tautology. A vicious circularity in a 
deduction is therefore not a formal logical fallacy. It is also not an informal fallacy in 
the narrower sense. A vicious circularity is pointless and useless as a proof because 
all the other premises are a useless ornament added to the tautology “If p then p.” 
Vicious circularity is therefore not a question of formal logic in the narrower sense. It 
is a question of applied logic. 

The original meaning of the term “circular” in Aristotle’s theory of proofs must be 
distinguished from the meaning of “circular” in a certain thesis in the philosophy of 
logic and proof theory. Since there is suspicion that the problems connected with the 
second canon have their roots not in unclear idealizations but in ambiguities that have 
their roots in unclear metaphorical applications of technical terms, it might be useful 
to consider this application of the term “circularity.” Seen from the viewpoint of the 
proof theory of traditional logic, the thesis has a certain plausibility. There must be a 
universal premis in every valid syllogism. All premises must be true in a materially 
sound and useful syllogism if the syllogism is a syllogism used in a proof The truth 
of a universal judgment needs a warrant. The warrant is nothing other than the 
knowledge that all the cases subsumed under the universal premises are true. Every 
syllogism has either particular conclusions or universal conclusions of a lower degree 
of universality. In both cases the conclusion is true only if the warrants are true 
warrants of the universal premises of the proofs. This thesis is old, and it still has 
defenders.' It is less plausible in the case of more complex proofs, e.g., proofs 
involving relations and functions. But the main question for the present problem is 
whether such a circularity is vicious. There are different kinds of warrants in proofs 
and arguments: inductions, abductions, commands and laws, intuitive truths, 
synthetically a priori judgments, and others. What kinds of warrants are admitted 
depends on the type of epistemology preferred. The reasons for the choice of 
recognized warrants are therefore beyond the scope of the investigations of logic and 
proof theory in applied logic. In the case of an explicitly vicious proof-theoretical 
circularity, this circularity can be discovered with the aid of an analysis of the logical 
structure of the proof The circularity mentioned in the thesis is a circularity on a 
higher epistemological level. It can be said that it belongs to the type of circularity 
that can already be found in all types of understanding; it appears in considerations 
about the general epistemological context of proofs. Its place is therefore the circle in 
the Heideggerian fore-structure of understanding, and this circle is, as shown, not a 
vicious circularity in proofs. If something like that happens in this context, it might 
also happen in talk about the hermeneutical circle. 



' Cf. Mill (82), book 2, Chapter 2, §1: “Is the Syllogism a petitio principii?” and see also Toulmin (130) p. 
125 on analytic arguments. 
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In addition, the term “eireular” is used explicitly in the theory of definitions. The 
theory of definitions also belongs to applied logic and not to the realm of formal logic 
in the narrower sense. A definition is circular, and therefore useless, if the 
defmiendum occurs explicitly in the defmiens. It is not necessary to analyze all the 
different types of definitions known in traditional logic for the present purpose. A 
circular proof in general is vicious and useless because the truth of the conclusion is 
explicitly assumed in one of the premises. The question of a formal definition is not a 
question about the truth of a judgment or statement. A definition is an answer given 
to a question about the meaning of a term or a concept, or, in a more traditional 
formulation, a question about the content of a concept. 

Prima facie there seems to be on the one hand a certain analogy between a 
definition and the second canon (and their circularities) because both are about 
meaning, and on the other hand an analogy between vicious circularities in proofs and 
Boeckh’s vicious circles in hermeneutical arguments. However, closer considerations 
reveal, first of all, that a definition is the exposition of the meaning of one term. There 
are some analogies with definitions in the realm of lower hermeneutics. Both 
lexicographic expositions of the meaning of a term on the level of grammatical 
interpretation and explanations of technical terms in historical interpretation can be 
understood as rude and imperfect definitions. The second canon, on the contrary, is of 
significance only for higher interpretation and critique. It says something about the 
whole of the text and the parts of the text and their meaning. The second canon and 
its circularity cannot be explained in terms of a circular definition. 

It is also obvious that the structure of the rule expressed by the second canon has 
nothing in common with the structure of a proof But this also implies that Boeckh’s 
vicious circularities in hermeneutic arguments have nothing in common with vicious 
circularities in proofs. The second canon requires that the understanding of all parts is 
the presupposition for a proper understanding of the whole and that the proper 
understanding of the whole is the presupposition for the proper understanding of all 
parts. A vicious circularity in Boeckh’s sense can be understood as the assertion that 
one part has, e.g., the stylistic property P, and argues that for that reason, the genre of 
the text has the property Q. But the only justification that can be given for the 
assumption that this one part has the stylistic property P is the assumption that the 
genre has the property Q. The proposed formulation for Boeckh’s vicious circularities 
is formal and general, but it can be accepted as a formulation offering a distinction 
between vicious circularities and the problem of the circularity in the second canon. 

The formulation of the circle in the second canon and the proposed fomulation for 
Boeckh’s vicious circles have the logical structure of a biconditional: “If A then B 
and if B then A,” or, defined in terms of a replicative conditional, “B only if A and A 
only if B.” This is not a logical equivalence because neither side reveals the structure 
of a logical derivation. The difference is that in the case of Boeckh’s vicious circles, 
the A is one part of the text, and in the case of the second canon, A represents the 
sum total of all parts. A circle in hermeneutics is therefore vicious in Boeckh’s sense 
if A does not refer to all parts, but only to some. It is possible to characterize bicon- 
ditionals metaphorically as a circle of conditions. But it is equally impossible to call 
them vicious. The upshot of all these considerations is that circles in hermeneutics. 
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which may be vicious or not, carmot simply be understood as explicit logical 
circularities. The application of the term “circle” in hermeneutics is only a weak 
metaphorical use of a term borrowed from formal logic. It will be worthwhile to look 
for other logical structures and problems that also invite a metaphorical application of 
the term “circle.” 

A vicious circularity is question begging, and there is one figure in the informal 
logic of question and answer representing a question begging in the verbal sense of 
this expression. It is the Stoic diallele. The old example or prototype of a diallele is 
the following: Person A asks, “Where does Dion live?” Person B answers, “He lives 
where Theon lives.” But person A wants to know the place where Dion lives, and 
now asks, “But where does Theon live?” and receives as answer from B, “He lives 
where Dion lives.” The question of A is not answered at all. The answers are useless 
for A, and it can also be said that the intentions of B in giving these answers are 
vicious. A diallele is a vicious question begging. A diallele implies that A wants 
information about a relation of x to z and B answers by mentioning a y that has the 
same relation to z without giving any information about z. The answers given in a 
diallele are not without any information. What the answers tell us is that x and y are 
in a reciprocal or symmetrical relation to each other with respect to z. The 
information about Dion and Theon is that they are neighbors or linked in relations. 
The general definition of reciprocal or symmetrical relations has to use the 
biconditional “aRb if and only if bRa.” The formulations of the second canon and of 
Boeckh’s vicious circularities can be brought into that pattern without difficulties: 

“What justifies the proper understanding of the whole?” “The justification of 
the proper understanding of the whole is the proper understanding of all the 
parts (or of one part in the case of Boeckh’s vicious circles).” 

“What justifies the proper understanding of all parts (or one part)?” “The 
justification of the proper understanding of all parts (or one part) is the proper 
understanding of the whole.” 

That goes well with the results of the preceding paragraph. Therefore, it can now be 
said that Boeckh’s vicious circularity can be characterized from a logical point of 
view as the vicious circularity in a diallele, a speech figure in the informal logic of 
question and answer. 

The second canon also has the structure of a diallele. This explains why many 
philologists rejected talk about the circle in interpretation, and also why there was a 
certain reluctance on their side to mention the second canon. None of them 
recognized why the formulation is suspicious, but anybody who is caught in the 
speech figure of a diallele will be deeply dissatisfied. The immediate consequence is 
that there is something wrong with Schleiermacher’s and Dilthey’s general 
formulation for the methodological viewpoints guiding the hermeneutical exposition 
of parts and wholes in texts. A closer consideration can show that there are even 
serious additional difficulties in the formulation of the second canon and its alleged 
vicious or not vicious circle. 
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The most primitive type of a whole for the modern extensional conception of 
formal logic is a set. Elements are elements of a set if they can be selected by the 
predicate representing the set. Seen this way, it is possible to define sets with the 
predicate “sets that are members of themselves.” Such sets are of significance for 
Russell’s paradox, but taken by themselves they are not paradoxical.' As products of 
abstraction, however, they are not “naturaf’ sets, i.e., sets of objects given in the 
world like the set of elephants or the set of colors. Such sets are sets that are not 
members of themselves. The set of all elephants is not itself an elephant. It could be 
said that a set that contains itself is “circular” because it treats the set itself as one of 
its own elements. On first glance, such a circularity has a certain similarity to the 
formulation of the vicious circularity of the second canon. 

This formulation of second canon can be rejected with the aid of the old thesis that 
“a whole is more than the sum of its parts.” But this formulation is itself ambiguous. 
To speak about a sum means to have a perhaps unknown but well-defined number in 
mind. What is meant by the thesis could be either (a) that the whole adds itself as 
another part, or (b) that the whole adds something that does not have the character of 
a part in any sense. 

There are equivocations in the term “part” as well. The parts of a text are by no 
means simple elements. Sentences are parts of texts. But these parts are themselves 
extensive wholes having words as their parts, and these parts are in turn ordered by 
the grammatical structure of the sentence. This indicates that different types of 
structures and different types of relations order the parts of the lower and higher 
levels. The whole of a text on the highest level is not ordered by grammatical 
relations. It is ordered according to the relations determining the genre of the text. 
There is the suspicion that the formulation also uses predicates that belong to 
different levels of types. 

The outcome is that though the formulations for the second canon seem to be 
harmless, they are indeed misconstructions without any methodological value. Prima 
facie the formulations seem to be of significance for all aspects of methodological 
hermeneutics, but it was not possible to see how the canon could actually be applied 
to them. In addition, it seemed to be suspicious because it is, understood verbally, a 
circular, question-begging diallele. The formulation-and with it, the talk of the circle 
in hermeneutics-should be abandoned once and for all. What is hidden behind all the 
misleading metaphors is that the correlated concepts of whole and part are of crucial 
significance for the methodology of hermeneutics. But such an observation does not 
itself have the character of a rule or a canon. The first step leading to an application 
of this vague observation must be the explication of the correlated concepts “whole” 
and “parf’ on the formal-ontological level. A final step in these preliminary logical 
considerations can offer a hint in the right direction. Modem logic is able to provide 
us with an explication of the statement “a whole is more than the set of its parts.” A 
set can be ordered, or has a structure, if a set of relations with certain properties is 
defined over the set. A whole is a set with a certain stracture. 



1 



The paradox occurs with the question of whether the set of all sets that are not members of themselves is 
a member of itself or is not a member of itself. 
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Seen this way, it is obvious that the naive talk about parts and wholes, and with it, 
about the second canon, harbors equivocations. The whole of a text can be under- 
stood on the one hand as a set, because it is given as an extensive whole with exten- 
sive elements, i.e., signs, then words, sentences, paragraphs, and so on. An extensive 
whole is a whole that has the property to be a somehow structured space. (The term 
“extension” will be explained in detail in the next section). But the text is also a 
whole because it is ordered by an abstract structure that is itself determined by a set 
of relations. The genre of a text can be understood formally as such an abstract 
structure. It is possible to call this abstract structure the whole because the wholeness 
of the text is constituted as an extensive whole. Finally, the whole of the text can be 
understood as the unity of the abstract structure, and thus of the text as an extensive 
whole. 

§25. The theory of the whole and the parts 

Husserl’s attempt to give an adequately formalized axiomatic account of his theory of 
the whole and the parts was not successful, but today we have more adequate systems 
of the theory, and it is a generally accepted thesis that Husserl’s theory belongs to 
what is called formalized mereology. * It is not necessary for the present investigation 
to present Husserl’s theory on the level of formalizing abstraction. It is evident that 
texts are pre-given as extensive wholes. All fixed life expressions are given as 
extensive wholes, and extensive wholes are given in and for perception. For the 
present purposes, the analysis of the whole and the parts in the Third of the Logical 
Investigations and in §§30-32 of Experience and Judgment has the advantage, on the 
one hand, that Husserl starts with the phenomenology of perception.^ But on the other 
hand, there is the disadvantage that the most essential structures of fixed life 
expressions have a much higher degree of complexity than the structures of wholes 
with dependent and independent parts given in perception. Husserl himself applied 
his theory of the wholes and the parts in the analysis of independent and dependent 
meanings of expressions in the realm of pure logical grammar in the Fourth 
Investigation. His general claim was in addition that the formal-ontological theory of 
the whole and the parts is applicable to all realms of material ontology. The realm of 
cultural relations and objects is, taken by itself, a special material-ontological realm. 
Therefore, the theory ought to be applicable in this field as well. But it is obvious that 
there are already essential differences between the application of the theory in the 
realm of pure logical grammar and the application of the theory in the realm of the 
grammars of natural languages, and nothing has yet been said about the essential 
formal properties of the structure of cultural objects as concrete wholes. Their 
analysis requires an account of the formal and material properties of wholes of higher 
order. 

The task of the theory of the whole and the parts is the formal-ontological analysis 
of the concrete whole. What comes closest to the concrete whole in Husserl’s sense 



^ E.g., Fine (37); Nul (86); Simons (121); Smith (122); (124); Wiegand (135). 

'y 

^ More is needed for what will be called “concrete wholes of higher order.” Husserl (61), (61a) will give 
some hints in this respect, but they are insufficient for a final solution of the part-whole problem in the 
second canon. Some additional constructions will be necessary. 
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is prima facie the Aristotelian concept of substance. But such a projection is decepti- 
ve. A concrete whole is a unity given as an independent content, i.e., a content that 
can be recognized as identically the same in the context of a background that may be 
modified, or even chaotic and unarticulated. This first attempt to give a descriptive 
account of a concrete whole needs qualifications and corrections. What can be said in 
the beginning is that the extensive wholes mentioned in the previous section are 
nothing other than concrete wholes given in sense perception. Concrete wholes of this 
type have two kinds of parts: abstract moments, and pieces. Abstract moments cannot 
be given by themselves. They need foundations in which they are given. This does 
not mean that they can only be given in concrete wholes, i.e., Aristotelian substances. 
Abstract moments are not immediately one-sidedly founded in concrete wholes. 
Foundational relations are first of all foundational relations between abstract moments 
such as space and quality in the visual field. Both this assertion and its main 
consequence are incompatible with Aristotelian ontology. The immediate 
consequence is that a whole can be defined in terms of certain properties of abstract 
moments and foundation relations between abstract moments. The Third Investigation 
(§21) has the following definition (here using Findlay’s translation):^ 

By a Whole we understand a range (Inbegriff) of contents which are all co- 
vered by a single (einheitliche) foundation without the help of further con- 
tents. The contents of such a range we call its parts. Talk of the singleness 
(Einheitlichkeit) of the foundation implies that every content is foundationally 
connected, whether directly or indirectly, with every other content. 

A concrete whole given in perception has as its “covering” single (unified) 
foundation an abstract moment of the genus extension, i.e., space and/or time. 

A piece is a part of a whole that can be given as the same identical part outside the 
context of the concrete whole. The extensive parts of extensive wholes are pieces. 
Since pieces can be given by themselves and abstract moments cannot, pieces are 
called independent parts and abstract moments are called dependent parts. Given 
pieces, the concept of a concrete whole is relative, for both have the same basic 
defmition-i.e., they can be given as the same in varying contexts. 

Foundational relations have some of the formal properties of relations, but except 
for their property of being foundations, they have no specific content or quality by 
themselves. Relations are represented in natural languages by n-adic predicates such 
as “married” and “brother of” But foundational relations have only one content 
shared by all of them: namely, they are foundations. Visual brightness is one-sidedly 
founded in visual quality and visual quality and visual extension are double-sidedly 
founded in each other. In general, abstract moments are founded in other moments, 
e.g., the color blue is founded in a certain shape of the moment spatial extension, and 
a certain spatial shape is founded in certain contrasts between different visual quali- 
ties. There are different formal properties of foundation relations. It is essential to 



^ The translation used is (59a), vol. 2, p. 475. I have added the German terms where I had the impression 
that the range of connotations of Findlay’s English terms deviates too much from that of the terms of the 
German original. 
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keep in mind that the abstract and formal properties are also the formal properties of 
relations with additional material content. It is sufficient to give a brief list: 

1. A foundation can be one-sided, i.e., asymetrical. 

2. A foundation can be double-sided, i.e., symmetrical. 

3. A foundation can be mediated, i.e., transitive. 

Deliberately complex structures of foundations are possible seen from a formal 
point of view. Abstract moments of the genus extension can have a certain spatial or 
temporal form or gestalt if they serve as foundations for one-sidedly founded quality 
structures. The presupposition is that (a) the thus constituted concrete whole is 
separated by contrast phenomena from its background and that (b) it is possible to 
vary the background without varying the concrete whole, i.e., it remains untouched if 
the background changes or if the concrete whole is moved through different 
backgrounds. A first-order concrete whole occurs therefore as a distinguishable piece 
among the (perhaps changing) contents of its background or its outer horizon. The 
upshot is that a concrete whole is given as a concrete whole only against a 
background of other contents given in abstract moments of the genus extension. The 
concrete whole is given only because its structurally determined quality constitutes 
the separating border between the concrete whole and its surroundings. But that 
implies that abstract moments of the genus extension are also determining structures 
for the background of a concrete whole. It is therefore an ideal possibility that other 
concrete wholes can be found within this otherwise unspecified, undetermined 
background. The outcome is a collection or a set of concrete wholes. Such a set can 
be ordered with the aid of external relations between a given collection of concrete 
wholes, and such relations are one-sidedly founded in the concrete wholes of the 
collection. If such relations refer to an ordering determined by the internal structure 
of abstract moments of the genus extension, such as to the left, to the right, under, 
above, they constitute an external whole of extrinsic relations of extension, e.g., in a 
series, in a circle, or some other extrinsic gestalt pattern or configuration. 

There are other relations adding certain relational qualities to the concrete wholes 
connected by them. They are one-sidedly founded not only in the connected wholes 
as locations in abstract moments of the genus extension, but also in the qualitative 
structures of the concrete wholes. The relation of mother and child presupposes that 
the mother is a woman. Such relations have formal properties that can be treated on 
the level of formalizing abstraction because they have certain formal-ontological 
properties. Seen from the viewpoint of the material ontology of a certain realm, they 
are of interest first of all because they add certain relational qualities to the concrete 
wholes linked by the relation. Extrinsic relations of both types can be connected by 
further higher-order relations. Such higher-order relations are one-sidedly founded in 
the first-order relations. They constitute concrete wholes of the second order, e.g., a 
family and other groups of social communities but also the ecological structure of a 
pond, or the structure of fixed life expressions such as a church, or a town as 
composed of buildings. 
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First-order wholes ean have pieces. Pieces can be distinguished in a concrete 
whole if and only if a part of the extension of the concrete whole has an abstract 
structure of foundation relations separating it from the concrete whole and/or the 
background of the concrete whole such as, e.g., the leg of a horse from the horse and 
the background of the horse. Pieces can have pieces. It is an ideal or essential 
possibility that a first-order whole can have an indefinite hierarchical series of levels 
of pieces n-1, n-2, n-3 ... n-m. Pieces within a first-order concrete whole have a 
structure determined by intrinsic relations. Such intrinsic relations are one-sidedly 
founded in two or more pieces of a concrete whole. Intrinsic relations can be spatial 
or temporal relations determining intrinsic configurations, i.e., the intrinsic gestalt 
qualities of the concrete whole. Other relations can in addition be one-sidedly 
founded in the abstract quality structures of the pieces and add relational qualities to 
the pieces. Such relations constitute functional relations and a functional structure for 
the concrete whole of the first order. Seen from the viewpoint of a strictly formalized 
theory of relations, there is no difference between them and configurational relations. 
The difference is a material difference. Configurational relations are determined by 
structures of the genus extension. Functional or quality relations are relations 
requiring certain qualities in the connected pieces and add relational qualities to them. 

In cases of a hierarchical series of types of pieces, there are relations between pie- 
ces on each level. Properties of such relations that can be analyzed in terms of formal- 
ontological properties are, of course, the same on each level. What can be said about 
them can be said with the aid of a second-order, formalized mathematical theory of 
properties of relations and functions. Since concrete wholes are also determined by 
material quality structures, such relations will have material characteristics as well. It 
is possible to distinguish two different types of concrete wholes in this respect. First 
we have (a) the primitive type. The material properties of the relations are the same 
on each distinguishable level of pieces of the concrete whole. Concrete wholes of the 
first and also of the second order of classical physics can serve as examples: the parts 
and sub-parts of a complicated clockwork, or the bodies and their movements in a 
planetary system with moons. The governing relations on all levels are the relations 
implied in the classical system of mechanical and dynamic laws. 

Then there are (b) other concrete wholes in which the material quality properties of 
the relations and the material properties of the one-sidedly founding properties of the 
pieces, are different on different levels. In this case it can be said that concrete who- 
les not only of the first order, but also of the second order are determined by a hier- 
archy of different types of relations. Such concrete wholes are organic wholes, i.e., 
organic bodies. Cells in an organism are such pieces, and analogues of such pieces, 
with the same structure can exist outside the larger context of an organism in other 
organisms. It is even possible to separate the cells of an organism without destroying 
them if it is possible to provide the required environment outside the organism. They 
have a self-contained structural identity determined by a set of relations, and this set 
of relations is different from the set of the relations connecting the set in some organ 
of the body, or on a still higher level, the organs in the organic body as a concrete 
whole. It is obvious that cultural relations and cultural objects represent concrete 
wholes of an even higher degree of complexity. The following survey can serve as a 
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map of the formal distinctions that will be used as tools in the explication of the 
second and the first canon of hermeneutics: 

A. Structures of first-order concrete wholes. 

0. Structures of foundation relations without pieces and proper relations be- 
ween pieces 

1 . Structures with pieces and intrinsic configurations of the pieces that can be 

defined in terms of abstract moments of the genus extension 

2. Structures with pieces and configurations determinable in terms of material 

qualities of the pieces and connecting relations 

3. Structures with a hierarchy of pieces that have different structures on 

different levels in the hierarchy of pieces 

B. Structures of second-order concrete wholes 

Structures of the second order are structures of one-sidedly founded relations in 
collections of concrete wholes of the first order. The most primitive case is the 
immediate foundation of the structures in concrete wholes with structures of type 0. 
Beyond that, the second-order concrete wholes can have structures of type 1, 2, and 3. 
Concrete wholes with structures of type 0 and 1, and concrete wholes of the second 
order one-sidedly founded in them, are concrete wholes given in sense perception. 
Explicitly given concrete wholes of the first and second order are given on the level 
of judgmental categorical articulation if and only if the formal and material properties 
of the relations of the structure and the structure itself are given in categorically 
articulated judgments. It is now possible to give a new explication of the traditional 
formulation of the second canon. 

The concrete whole is determined as a concrete whole by its structure. This 
structure itself is an abstract moment-the in-itself abstract structure of re- 
lations and/or foundation relations. The abstract structure is as such not a pie- 
ce, i.e., not a part of the whole in the usual sense. 

No circularity is left in this explication. This is the advantage. But the explication 
given shares the other shortcoming of the old ambiguous formulation: it speaks about 
wholes, parts, abstract structures, pieces and configurations, concrete wholes of the 
first and second order, and types of structures without mentioning the necessary dis- 
tinctions discussed in this section. The distinctions will be essential for the question 
of the application of the formulation to hermeneutics-not only to interpretation and 
critique, but to the emergence of the historical dimension implied in the first canon. 

§26. The wholes and parts of texts and their meaning in pre-methodical reading 

It is a simple truism that people can understand, cannot understand, and misunder- 
stand what they tell each other before they can read and write. It is also a truism that 
people understand, misunderstand, or do not understand what they read long before 
they have any idea of methodical rules and canons for the understanding of texts, and 
that most people never get in touch with this art in their entire lives. A general theory 
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of understanding is a necessary task, and part II attempted to discuss the aspects of 
such a theory that are most relevant for the development of a viable hermeneutical 
methodology. The problem the complex interrelation between the understanding of 
spoken and of written speeches is one of the most essential aspects of a general theory 
of understanding, although very often it is completely neglected. Methodical her- 
meneutics is one-sidedly founded in the ability to understand texts in pre-methodical 
reading. It is one of the most misleading mistakes to assume that hermeneutics some- 
how ought create the ability to understand texts, or to assume that the task of metho- 
dical hermeneutics is to solve the legitimate problems of a general theory of under- 
standing. Methodical hermeneutics and the full-fledged methodological hermeneutics 
of the philological-historical method is a method for the critical evaluation first of the 
judgments of pre-methodical understanding of texts, but then, in addition, of already 
pre-given, methodically checked understanding of texts-and nothing else. To 
corroborate in detail what this general statement means will take some pages. A first 
implication of the statement is that the understanding of texts in pre-methodical 
reading and its possibilities are presupposed in methodical hermeneutics. 

The failure to keep in mind what was just said has also had significant 
consequences for the ambiguities in the formulations of the second canon of 
hermeneutics. In most cases, there is no attempt to decide whether the canon is a 
canon of methodical hermeneutics, or something like a description of the process of 
pre-methodical reading and understanding in a general theory of understanding. A 
phenomenological analysis of the methodology of hermeneutics is needed in order to 
to corroborate this distinction and to analyze the specific meanings in which the terms 
“whole” and “parf ’ can be used on both levels. 

An explicit knowledge of grammar and the application of dictionaries is not 
necessary for pre-methodical reading and re-reading. Grammatical structures applied 
in pre-methodical reading, writing, speaking, and hearing are used but not known, not 
mentioned. What is applied is a habitual ability acquired in passive genesis. A child 
learning to understand and to speak the mother tongue is not guided by the conscious 
intention of learning a language. Learning a foreign language can later be a conscious 
activity, i.e., the habitual ability to speak and to understand the foreign language is 
acquired in active genesis. But even in this case, no explicit application of the 
knowledge of the structures of the foreign language is implied in pre-methodical 
reading. 

A text is a fixed life expression, and as such, is pre-given for pre-methodical rea- 
ding as a concrete extensive whole. The explication of pre-given extensive wholes is 
a temporal process. The process has different structures for different types of exten- 
sive wholes. Fixed life expressions are highly complex types of extensive wholes, 
and a text is a very special type with an even higher degree of complexity. The rea- 
der follows the written speech and reproduces, in a strictly temporally ordered se- 
quence word after word, sentence after sentence, and larger, marked units of sequen- 
ces of sentences (e. g., sections, chapters, parts). When read through in this order, the 
text is given in the end as an extensive whole. The process is accompanied by ex- 
pectations or projections. A simple explication of the process in terms of the funda- 
mental-ontological fore-structure of understanding is insufficient. Most expectations 
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are by no means projections of the whole. They are simple expectations of “what 
comes next.” And the essential point is that expectations can be fulfilled or disap- 
pointed. A more precise account of the process is necessary. 

The first units grasped in pre-methodical reading as extensive wholes representing 
a determinate, self-contained concrete whole of meaning are sentences. The meaning 
of a sentence can be modified by the context of the sentence in a text, but such modi- 
fications are one-sidedly founded in the concrete core of meaning represented by the 
sentence taken by itself ft is possible to understand isolated sentences without any 
information about the context of the sentences, but the sentences receive additional 
meaning and significance after larger units of the context have been read. The sen- 
tence “A poor farmer, plowing his fields, found a treasure” is understood by a child 
reading a fairy tale. What kind of a treasure it was and what the further good or bad 
consequences the finding of the treasure had for the farmer will be understood later 
with the aid of the following sentences in the context. The question is in what sense, 
if any, a projection of the whole must be involved in the expectations guiding the 
process of initially reading and understanding the sentences in a text, both in the be- 
ginning temporal phase of reading the text and in other phases following the begin- 
ning of reading, i.e., cumulatively reading the following sentences of the context. 
There is both the openness of expectation for “what comes nexf’ and a steady modi- 
fication of the originally determined meaning of past sentences by new contents, and 
this structure is precisely the temporal structure of active intentional experiences in 
general. The main point is that already in naive reading there is a self-contained un- 
derstanding of the meaning of the parts in all stages of the process of reading even 
without a projection of the whole. The whole is neither given, nor necessarily pro- 
jected, before the last sentence has been reached and the last step of the cumulative 
process of enriching the meaning of previously read passages has come to an end. 

Projections of the whole are possible but not required for the understanding of 
texts in pre-methodical reading. Such projections have the character of an explicit 
assumption, a hypothesis. For example, a child, who is familiar with the genre of a 
fairy tale may have some idea of the end as being a happy ending. But in general a 
naive reader has no explicit knowledge about the system of genres in a written traditi- 
on or about the possible modifications within certain genres. What he or she does 
have, however, is a vague fore -knowledge taken from the experiences he or she has 
had with other texts with and the way in which they offer some hints in the title, the 
introduction, first sentences like “once upon a time,” verse, rhyme, the style, and the 
technical terms used in the text. These hints determine certain expectations. The fo- 
re-knowledge also determines whether he or she thinks that the text is worth reading 
for his or her purposes. Even the beginning of reading is already accompanied by 
such expectations, but all types of expectations can be more or less fulfilled or dis- 
appointed. Disappointment will be followed either by disorientation or by new ex- 
pectations. 

The expectations imply some vague fore -knowledge of the structure of the whole, 
but no fore-knowledge of the text as a concrete whole or of its specific structure. 
Fairy tales are supposed to have happy endings and a law is supposed to say some- 
thing about the punishment for the class of actions mentioned in the first passages of 
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the legal text. The presupposition for sueh expectations is a certain familiarity with 
fairy tales and laws in general. The sequence of preliminary expectations, their 
fulfillment or disappointment, and the emergence of new expectations can be 
characterized as a merger, Verschmelzung, between the unarticulated fore-knowledge 
of the reader, which is determined by her or his experiences with similar texts, and his 
or her explicit knowledge of the parts of the text that have been read so far. What has 
to be kept in mind is that this merger may include not only the fulfillment of 
expectations, but also possible disappointment, and as a consequence, agreement and 
disagreement, application and rejection. 

The text is given and known as a concrete whole after the temporal process of 
reading has reached the end of the text. Texts are fixed life expressions. As such, they 
can be given again as the same after the process of reading the text is finished. The 
first reading of the whole text can be followed either by re-reading parts of the text or 
the text as a whole. Since the whole of the text is now pre -given on the basis of the 
first reading, re-reading the parts of the text is accordingly accompanied by an 
explicit knowledge of the text as a concrete whole. Given such a knowledge, it is now 
possible to recognize the significance of the parts of the text for the text as a whole. 
The significance of the parts on first reading was determined only by expectations. 
But now the expectations are replaced by the explicit knowledge of the text as an 
extensive whole, and they can be confirmed or rejected with the aid of the knowledge 
of the whole text. 

There is no circle in this process. The process of reading and re-reading is an 
ordered sequence. What is understood first in the temporal sequence are the parts. 
The understanding of their context may be guided in some cases by explicit 
projections, but will be guided in all cases by expectations. Such expectations are 
often vague and guided by passive, i.e., unconscious associations. In some cases the 
expectation is almost empty, i.e., restricted to the expectation that something new but 
unknown will show up in the text. In the end, after going through the text as an 
extensive whole, no material is left for further expectations because the text is now 
given as a whole. This knowledge of the whole is still not the explicit knowledge of 
its generic structure in generic interpretation, but it can add some additional 
information for the re-reading of parts, i.e., passages of the text. In this sense, and 
only in this sense, it can be said that the understanding of the whole can determine the 
understanding of the parts. 

Re-reading has further benefits. The first reading discovers not-understanding as an 
interruption in two cases. Either there are words with unknown meanings, or the 
sentence appears to be meaningless because of its structure. Re-reading can also 
discover misunderstanding. A careless first reading my have overlooked essential 
parts of the sentence or substituted its own expectations for the literal meaning of the 
sentence in the text. Re-reading can repair the misunderstanding. However, it is also 
possible that re-reading may discover not-understanding. A sentence that seemed to 
be meaningful for the first reading can nevertheless have meaningless structures. 
There is also the possibility that words with an unknown meaning were not noticed 
on first reading, and that re-reading can discover such words or a strange use of a 
well-known word. The outcome of this phenomenological account of reading seems 
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to be trivial. It is nevertheless necessary to emphasize these truisms because some of 
the misleading figures of speech used in the talk about the whole, the parts, and the 
second canon evaporate if compared with such a simple descriptive account of pre- 
methodical reading and re-reading. 

Judgments about understanding, not-understanding, and misunderstanding are pos- 
sible in pre-methodical reading, but no explicit and rationally grounded justifications 
can be given for such judgments. The discovery of not-understanding and misunder- 
standing, and the repair of misunderstanding in pre-methodical reading and re- 
reading has the character of feeling that something is wrong. What is felt is that the 
language used in the text somehow disappoints the habitual linguistic expectations of 
the reader. But what is missing is the ability to explain precisely what is wrong. The 
positive counterpart of the feeling that something is wrong is the equally unjustified 
belief that the text or part of it was indeed understood in pre-methodical reading. 
And the discoveries made in re-reading-especially the misunderstanding and the re- 
pair of misunderstanding of sentences, but also the discovery that certain sentences 
were not actually understood-have further implications. In many cases, the conse- 
quence of misunderstanding a sentence will be to change the meaning of the sen- 
tence’s context within the text, and the consequence of a not-understanding can be the 
not-understanding of the context. It is also possible that the understanding of the text 
as a concrete whole changes drastically. The most obvious examples are texts with 
immediate practical significance, e.g., contracts. Misunderstanding a word or a 
sentence can be a disaster for one of the contracting parties. 

Since parts of a text are relevant for re-reading, it is also possible to compare them 
with parts of other texts. A text that offers the information that a certain person visi- 
ted a certain town but gives no further information about the town may trigger an 
interest in other texts providing such information. Pre-methodical reading is able to 
compare texts and to refer to other texts in its attempts to grasp the meaning of a text. 
But this ability has a presupposition. The presupposition is the knowledge of relevant 
texts in the context of a text. It implies the question of the determination of the whole 
of relevant contexts. This question is in brackets for the present stage of the investi- 
gation, i.e., it is simply set out of play here. It is nevertheless essential to keep in mind 
that pre-methodical reading is also the one-sided foundation for the hermeneutical 
problems placed in brackets by the abstractive methodological reductions to be 
discussed below. 

There are no limits for reiterations of the procedures of pre-methodical reading. 
The procedure is not circular. It is a zig-zag comparing the already known concrete 
whole of the text in a first, second, and further re-readings with the understanding of 
the parts and vice versa. There is no difference in the basic temporal structure of the 
pre-methodical reading of a text and the basic temporal structures of the experience 
of other concrete extensive wholes, e.g., the intensive study of the properties of a 
certain plant or an interesting stone; there is a difference in the intentional object. In 
the case of the plant, the object is the plant as an extensive whole and its parts as ex- 
tensive wholes in terms of objective parts (roots, branches, and so on), in the case of 
the text, it is the meaning of the parts as extensive wholes and their significance for 
the understanding of the text as an extensive whole. 
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§27. Methodical interpretation and the two abstractive reductions 

Grammatical interpretation and generic interpretation of a text can be considered 
by themselves with the aid of two abstractive reductions. In the first abstractive 
reduction, what is set out of play is historical consciousness. But it is necessary to 
determine precisely what is retained after the reduction and what is excluded. The 
reduction implies the exclusion of the historical dimension to the extent to which this 
dimension is a field of research guided by the first canon. Excluded are all questions 
referring to the historical context of a text-i.e., all possible wholes and their parts 
representing different types of wholes of historical contexts are in brackets. This also 
includes, e.g., individual interpretation to the extent to which biographical research is 
presupposed in individual interpretations. The wholes bracketed by this first 
reduction have a common denominator. They are concrete wholes, because they are a 
collection of fixed life expressions belonging to a certain historical space and time. It 
will be the task of the next chapter to analyze different types of such wholes, but it is, 
in general, obvious that such wholes are wholes of the second order. A text, on the 
contrary, is a first-order concrete whole because it is pre-given for reading and re- 
reading in visual space. The reading of a text is indeed a temporal process, but the 
direction of the order of the series is pre-given in the spatial order of the written 
signs. 

This first abstractive reduction is only necessary for a hermeneutical consciousness 
that already has an explicit historical consciousness; the dimensions bracketed by this 
reduction are simply not given for a hermeneutical consciousness without a historical 
consciousness, i.e., a hermeneutical consciousness bound to its own written tradition 
and other fixed life expressions connected with it. The first abstractive reduction is 
therefore not only of significance for methodological reflections on hermeneutics, but 
is also a tool for distinguishing between different sediments in the development of 
hermeneutical consciousness, i.e., for determining the immediate generative 
foundation of methodological hermeneutics in methodical hermeneutics. The concept 
of methodical hermeneutics as a part of the full-fledged methodological hermeneutics 
of the philological method is more than an arbitrary abstraction. The first period of 
the development of hermeneutics, i.e., the period before the discovery of the first 
canon, is the realm of methodical hermeneutics. Methodologically guided 
hermeneutics adds the corroborated and strict application of the first canon. The early 
phases of the development of hermeneutical consciousness, e.g.. Classical Antiquity, 
do have their own conceptions of the nature of historical developments. But the point 
is that the first canon is not of significance in such conceptions of history. In contrast 
the first canon is the dominating methodological principle in the historical 
consciousness of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Whether its formulation is 
explicitly known or not is not of significance. What is of significance is the 
consciousness of the gap between the historical context of the interpreter of texts, on 
the one hand, and the context of the interpreted historical texts, on the other hand. 
The indicator of an explicit historical consciousness is the problem of historical 
relativism. This problem is also the root problem of the first canon. 
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What is left after the reduction are texts as concrete extensive wholes with con- 
crete extensive parts. Various aspects of the meaning of the terms “whole” and 
“part” were considered in §25. The main distinction was the distinction between a 
whole as a concrete whole and its structure. The structure, taken by itself, ought not 
to be understood as being a concrete whole or a concrete part of such a whole. It it- 
self is an abstract structure of abstract moments connected by foundations and rela- 
tions. It is obvious that a sentence is an extensive whole with a specific grammatical 
structure, and it is also obvious that a text is an extensive whole with the specific 
structure of a genre. A reader who has a thorough knowledge of the grammar of a 
language as well as access to dictionaries is able to apply this knowledge on the level 
of grammatical interpretation. In addition dictionaries can provide “explanations of 
technical terms and facts.” If the reader also has a knowledge of literary genres as 
abstract structures determining texts as extensive wholes, she or he is also able to 
apply this knowledge on the level of generic interpretation. He or she is, in addition, 
able to recognize the significance of the parts of the text for the generic structure, and 
also able to analyze the style of sentences to the extent to which style can be un- 
derstood as a consequence of the structure of the genre. This is the realm of metho- 
dical hermeneutics. 

Methodical interpretation and critique presupposes the application of a pre-given 
knowledge of grammatical and generic formation rules for texts. However, the 
methods of the application of pre-given knowledge for certain purposes are not 
identical with the methods of the discovery of such knowledge. But grammatical 
research and research about forms or genera require comparative methods and 
generalizing abstractions. The sum total of the material available for such research 
can be understood as a second-order, concrete, historical whole ordered according to 
the principles guiding the first canon. But for the level of methodical hermeneutics, 
this sum total is only a set of instances that can serve as examples. The outcome of 
the research is a system of interconnected abstract structures governing the variety of 
possible concrete wholes of sentences and texts. Grammatical interpretations 
determine the specific structure of sentences as concrete wholes. Generic 
interpretations do the same for texts as extensive wholes. To the extent to which they 
simply presuppose a grammar and systems of generic structures, interpretations are 
skillful subsumptions of concrete cases under a pre-given knowledge of a system of 
abstract structures. Thus it is possible and useful for epistemological reflections on 
methodical hermeneutics to introduce a second reductive step. 

The second abstractive reduction brackets questions about the methods and the 
material of the discovery and acquisition of the knowledge presupposed in methodi- 
cal hermeneutics. However, the knowledge itself is not bracketed, because it is pre- 
supposed. The first reduction was to a certain degree natural. The second reduction 
may seem to be somewhat artificial because it cannot be applied to all aspects of the 
concrete process of grammatical and generic interpretations, but it will be a useful 
strategy for the removal of some of the ambiguities and mysteries behind the second 
canon. Furthermore, it can be said that the second reduction was implicitly present in 
the development of methodological hermeneutics during the nineteenth century. 
Boeckh introduced a strict separation between grammatical interpretation and cri- 
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tique, on the one hand, and grammatieal and general linguistie research, on the other 
hand. He argued that grammatical interpretation and critique is restricted to the 
application of pre-given linguistic knowledge. Birt criticized this view, and he had 
some good reasons for his criticism (§9, pp.66). The different aspects of the 
controversy will surface several times in the following sections of this chapter, 
though a first step toward a solution will be offered only in the last section. 

Texts are pre-given for methodical understanding as texts that are already 
understood in pre-methodical understanding. Seen from this point of view, Boeckh’s 
thesis that the ability to read a text and to understand its language is presupposed in 
methodical hermeneutics is justified. Methodical interpretation is one-sidedly 
founded in the givenness of a living written tradition and the pre-methodical ability to 
read texts. What has been said about the givenness of the whole and the parts for re- 
reading determines the structure of the process of methodical interpretation. Even a 
simple grammatical analysis of a sentence requires that the sentence is pre-given as a 
whole on first reading, and the analysis of the how of the misconstruction of a 
grammatically incorrect sentence encountered in a first reading requires a careful re- 
reading of the sequence of words. The consequences are essential. Texts and 
sentences are pre -given as concrete first-order wholes in pre-methodical reading and 
re-reading, and the immediate foundation for methodical interpretation and critique is 
the re-reading of texts. 

The task of hermeneutics is not to explain how texts can be understood. Rather the 
task of hermeneutics is the methodically guided critique of the pre-methodical 
understanding of texts. The pre-methodical check on the understanding aquired in the 
first reading already requires re-reading, and re-reading is one of the necessary 
conditions for the activity of methodical hermeneutics. The tool that methodical 
hermeneutics uses in its critique of pre-given understanding is the analysis of the 
structure of the extensive whole. The structure is the structure of the extensive whole 
and not the extensive whole itself All the problems the with wholes and parts that 
arise in conjunction with the second canon and all the mystifications connected with 
“circles in hermeneutics” have their roots in this equivocation. 

§28. Grammatical interpretation 

Texts are extensive wholes, and parts of extensive wholes are, according to §25 
above, in themselves extensive wholes. Sentences are parts of texts. Parts larger than 
sentences are sequences of sentences. Parts of sentences are words. Words, except 
for the case of hieroglyphs, have as parts written signs, either signs of syllables or al- 
phabetic signs. The question of the pictorial reference of hieroglyphs to their objects 
has already been discussed. The problem of a specific type of signifying is given 
with both signs for syllables and alphabetic signs, but it is sufficient to consider the 
case of alphabetic signs. Hieroglyphs have objective meaning and refer to objects. 
Alphabetic signs have no objective meaning: they signify phonetic structures. Such 
structures are different in different languages and the manner in which such structu- 
res are signified is different in different languages as well. The study of such structu- 
res is a basic and essential part of linguistics. The structures determine the creation 
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of sequences of sounds by the human voice, and through it, the series of signs in 
written speech. They refer to sequences of sounds, but not to the meaning and the re- 
ferents of the words. The same is true for the sequences of written signs representing 
spoken words. It is possible to read a word-and even a sequence of words-without 
understanding the word or the sequence of the words. What is understood in such 
cases is how to reproduce a sequence of sounds in oral speech guided by the sequence 
of written signs. This art was the lowest level of the system of the philologists’ art of 
grammar in the period of Classical Antiquity. Since such an ability is part of the pre- 
methodical ability to speak, hear, write, and read a language, then according to some 
hermeneuticists of the nineteenth century, it is not a part of hermeneutics. The 
scientific study of the phonetic structures and their representation with the aid of the 
written signs of texts is a very significant part of linguistics, but it is not of 
significance for the methodical interpretation of texts. Phonetic structures are 
originally, i.e., before the work of phonetic research is done, unconscious structures, 
and they have no impact whatsoever for the reference and objective meaning of 
linguistic expressions. Phonemes refer to other phonemes, are related to them, but 
they do not refer to something outside the phonetic system itself 

Sentences as parts of texts are themselves independent concrete wholes. The 
structural laws determining their unity as concrete wholes are the rules of grammar. 
Grammatical relations are relations between words as parts of sentences, and the set 
of such relations has nothing in common with the set of phonetic relations and the set 
of possible relations between alphabetic signs. But the set of grammatical relations 
also has nothing in common with the relations that determine the genre structure of 
texts. The structure of a text is therefore a structure of a second-order concrete whole 
(i.e., having a hierarchy of pieces with different structures on different levels). This 
also means that sentences are not only pieces that can be given as such outside and 
independent from the larger whole; they have, in addition, a self-contained structural 
identity. Sentences have possible objective reference, and they have objective 
meaning because of their potential objective referential power. Since sentences are 
self-contained independent pieces, i.e., concrete wholes taken by themselves, it can 
also be said that sentences are self-contained categorematic linguistic expressions. 
The categorematic character of certain words versus the merely syncategorematic 
function of other words will be considered below. But the parts of the smallest 
categorematic expressions below the level of sentences are not determined by 
meaning-relevant abstract structures. In contrast the grammatical structure connecting 
words in a given sentence type is indeed relevant for the objective meaning of the 
sentence. Therefore, sentences can count as the smallest self-contained independent 
pieces of texts as seen from the viewpoint of methodical hermeneutics. 

A sentence, atomic or compound, has a self-contained meaning and can be under- 
stood by itself: i.e., the same sentence type can occur outside the context of a text- 
e.g., in another text-yet it is nevertheless understood as the same sentence. A 
sentence belongs to its context only as a token sentence. As such, it receives 
additional meaning from the context. The additional meaning can be very significant 
for the understanding of a sentence as a token in the context of a text. If we read in a 
novel: (1) “Henry Smith was a very learned, intelligent, clever, and inventive young 
man,” we can understand the sentence outside the context. But the meaning shifts if 
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the texts adds: (2) “In addition, he had some insight into the methods of criminal 
investigation, and was therefore was never taken to court.” The meaning of the first 
sentence is modified, but the modification is only added to the initial understanding 
of the sentence by itself, and is one-sidedly founded in this core meaning of the 
sentence. The additional meaning of a sentence received in this or that context will be 
called the intrinsic significance of the sentence for its context. The term “extrinsic 
significance” will be saved for the significance of a text in historical contexts as 
concrete wholes of the second order. 

The example given is artificial. A subtler but well-known example is the sentence: 
“But Brutus is an honorable man.” Considered in the context of the funeral speech of 
Mark Anthony in Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar, this sentence, though understandable 
in itself, receives a highly complicated web of additional intrinsic significance. It is 
obvious that nobody is able to read and understand a text as a whole if she or he is not 
able to understand a sentence of the text by itself This is a truism, but given the 
paradoxical mystifications connected with the nebulous formulations of the second 
canon of hermeneutics, it must be emphasized. The problem with the formulations is 
that they are unable to distinguish not only between types of wholes and parts, but 
also between the levels of such types in concrete methodical interpretations of texts. 

The outcome of this preliminary consideration is that there are three types of 
structural laws determining the part-whole relations in texts, and the three types are 
completely different in form and content. We have (1) phonetic structures represen- 
ted in the alphabetic signs as parts of words; (2) grammatical structures determining 
sentences as concrete and independent wholes of self-contained units of categorema- 
tic meaning and reference, and thereby determining the relations of words as parts of 
sentences; and (3) the genre structures determining the concrete whole of the text and 
the relations of its parts down to the level of the additional meaning that sentences 
receive in the context of texts. The first type is not of relevance for the business of 
hermeneutics. It cannot be applied to the task of a critical check of the pre-methodical 
understanding of sentences and then texts. It is possible to understand a written text, 
e.g., a Latin text, without even knowing how the words and sentences would have 
been pronounced in the fourth century b.c. That Chinese texts have been read and can 
be read without any knowledge of the phonetic system of the Chinese language of 
1000-500 b.c. is a simple fact. Nota bene: The task of deciphering written speech is 
not the task of deciphering the utterances of Neanderthals. The attempt to decipher 
the language of a culture without a written language as such is indeed hopeless. The 
chief problem here is by no means the problem of importing analytic hypotheses 
taken from the language of the linguist into the language under study. Instead, the 
problem is that the linguist needs a technique for the fixation of the utterances of the 
Neanderthals. However, such a task presupposes language as partially written 
language, and this potential does not exist for the Neanderthals.* 



* One of the reasons for the problem mentioned in chapter 2 of Quine (94)-reasons not mentioned by 
Quine himself-is, that the linguist must have some technique for the transforming the spoken language of 
the jungle denizens into written speech, i.e., unfixed life expressions into fixed life expressions. Thus the 
gap between linguist and natives is much deeper that the gap between the structures of their different 
languages. On the deciphering of the Hittite script, cf Ipsen (63). 
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The reconstruction of the grammatical structure of the pre-given sentences of a text 
is the first methodical tool of grammatical interpretation; the second tool is the dic- 
tionary, which will be discussed below. A dictionary presupposes grammar, though 
this might be not so obvious for layperson. To know how to handle these tools thus 
presupposes a thorough knowledge of the grammatical system of the language. The 
grammar of a language is a pre-given abstract structure of formation rules for indefi- 
nitely many sentences. As such, it is synchronic and not diachronic. Diachronically 
historical linguistic research emerges only with the fully developed philological- 
historical method of the nineteenth century. Grammatical structures are not con- 
scious, not known in pre-methodical reading and writing. It should be kept in mind 
that a grammar cannot be developed unless a language is given as written language, 
and the Greek root of the term “grammar” {gramma, letter) already indicates this fact. 
The problem of the material for the methodical abstraction as well as that of the 
method of the abstraction providing a grammar, both still come under the second ab- 
stractive reduction. Grammatical knowledge is applied on the level of grammatical 
interpretation, but grammatical research is not a task of grammatical interpretation 
itself The first steps in a phenomenological analysis of the material and the metho- 
dical genesis of grammar as a discipline concerned with morphological structures 
will be offered below. 

A second glance both at Birt’s criticism of Boeckh and at the merits of Boeckh’s 
viewpoint is useful at this point. According to Boeckh, there ought to be a strict 
distinction between the methodical investigations of grammatical structures and the 
application of the theory of grammatical structures in the interpretation of texts. 
According to Birt, the two problems cannot be separated in the concrete process of 
the methodically guided interpretation of sentences and texts. There is indeed a pre- 
given stock of grammatical knowledge that can be applied in the interpretation of 
sentences, but it is also possible that some problems occur that cannot be solved with 
the grammatical knowledge at hand in a certain phase in the process of interpretation. 
Grammatical research and grammatical interpretation cannot be separated. Most 
philologists after the end of the nineteenth century shared Birt’s view. But seen from 
the methodological point of view, Boeckh’s thesis has its merits. It is true that it 
might be necessary in some cases to interrupt the process of grammatical interpreta- 
tion and to solve an open problem of the grammar of the language. Conversly it can 
also be shown that the solution of a grammatical problem always requires the gram- 
matical interpretation of some sentences. 

But it is also obvious that the methods of grammatical research and the methods of 
grammatical interpretation are different and that both types of philological research 
can be separated, i.e., it is possible and even feasible for methodological purposes to 
introduce the second abstractive reduction. Birt’s thesis is indeed justified, because 
some problems of the interpretation and critique of pre-methodical understanding 
cannot be solved without further grammatical and lexicographic research. But such 
problems can only be solved with the aid of viewpoints implied in the first canon. 
Chapter 8 will return to this point after similar and more pressing problems have sur- 
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faced in the realm of generic interpretation and critique. The next task of this section 
is the elimination of some irrelevant conceptions of grammar and some irrelevant 
problems with grammar, i.e., conceptions and problems that are irrelevant for the 
purposes of grammatical interpretation and critique. Four issues can be identified 
here. 

(1) A grammatical theory is in the most general and formal sense a set of rules (a) 
for the construction of grammatically correct sequences of signs and (b) for the 
reconstruction of the structure of pre-given sequences of signs. The task of the 
reconstruction is to decide whether the pre-given sequence is grammatically correct 
or not. Though task (b) is relevant for grammatical interpretation, the definition given 
is too broad. It can be applied to the grammar of human languages, to the grammar of 
the machine languages, and to whatever else has been called a language in recent 
decades. ' A descriptive account has to start with the special cases at hand, not with 
the highest universal aspects common to all special cases. What is special and 
concrete is lost if the latter course is taken. The special concrete case for grammatical 
interpretation is always a specific human language. 

(2) The main issue in the philosophical discussion of human languages is the 
question of whether there are common denominators in all human natural languages, 
and if there are such common denominators, then the other question is whether there 
are similar ways of representing such common denominators in all human languages. 
On the one hand, there is radical linguistic relativism and the thesis that even an 
approximation to an adequate translation from one language into the other is 
impossible.^ On the other hand, there is the thesis that some deep-structure grammar 
common to all languages exist under the surface. The first thesis leads to skepticism, 
and has paradoxical consequences precisely for this reason. Applied to the problem of 
grammar it claims, on the one hand that it is impossible to give an adequate account 
of the grammars of other languages, yet asserts on the other hand, that the 
grammatical structures of different languages are incompatible. The second thesis is 
compatible with the phenomenological analysis of the general structure of the human 
lifeworld underlying its possible variations in different cultural contexts. 

This whole dispute is irrelevant for grammatical interpretation and the idea of 
grammar presupposed in grammatical interpretation for two reasons, (a) Methodical 
grammatical interpretation does its work under the first reduction. The presuppositi- 
on of the dispute is a fully developed historical consciousness, because linguistic re- 
lativism is only a variant of general historical relativism and historical relativism sur- 
faces for hermeneutics only after the rigid application of the first canon. Thus further 
considerations about this dispute can be postponed until the next chapter, (b) It is 
wrong to assume that a written tradition is necessarily the written tradition of one and 



^ E.g., the “language” of intra- and intercellular information; cf. Zecher (138) section 3.1. 

2 

Seen from the viewpoint of the human sciences, such a relativism- Whorf may be such a relativist, but 
Quine, to the best of my understanding, is not-is a child of armchair speculations. It is a fact that human 
languages, especially in all contexts beyond elementary understanding, are to a certain degree 
incompatible. It is also a fact that there is a rudimentary basis for communications between humans with 
different languages, and even between humans and non-humans. That fact needs explanation. It cannot 
be denied as a fact. 
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only one language. Two or more written languages and their literature can be found 
in written traditions of a higher degree of complexity. The different traditions written 
in different languages are present in one overarching written tradition. For example, 
both Greek and Latin texts are already present for the educated reader in late 
Classical Antiquity. It is also possible that a part of a written tradition belongs to the 
earliest stages of the development of a culture and is written in a language that 
sobsequently become a “foreign” language. This happened to Sanskrit texts in India. 

The art of grammar is indispensable in such traditions for several reasons. It is a 
necessary tool (a) for the correct grammatical interpretation of texts written in diffe- 
rent languages and (b) writing grammatically correct of texts in these languages. 
Finally, the art of grammar is also (c) the presupposition for the development of a 
system of transformation rules for the correct translation of texts. Problems created by 
certain incompatibilities of grammatical structures in different languages can be sol- 
ved with the aid of normative conventions. 

(3) Grammars presupposed in grammatical interpretation must be distinguished 
from grammatical reflections and rules developed for the purposes of the grammar of 
formal logic. It is a fact that the few written traditions with philologically applicable 
grammars are precisely the traditions in which grammatical considerations of logical 
structures had already taken place some time before.^ Logical grammar and 
philologically applicable grammars are both interested in grammatically correct 
strings of linguistic expressions, but logical grammar is only interested in a limited 
selection of grammatical structures. The principle of selection is the applicability to 
logical problems, and the process of selection is also a process of regimentation. The 
goal is to achieve disambiguity, because ambiguous grammatical constructions have a 
devastating effect for the analysis of logical inferences. Disambiguated grammatical 
structures of logical grammar are universal for all languages belonging to the context 
of overarching written traditions with fixed conventions for the translation of 
grammatical structures. In contrast, philologically applicable grammars are parochial, 
and one of their main tasks is to document all possibilities of ambiguous grammatical 
constructions, especially those most relevant for the purposes of grammatical 
interpretations. Their task is description and not regimentation. 

(4) The regimentations of the logical grammar of traditional logic are restricted to a 
selection of comparatively simple grammatical constructions. The simplicity of, e.g., 
the grammatical structures in Aristotle’s De interpretatione is the warrant of an at 
least partial disambiguity of such structures. A universal pure logical grammar 
capable of catching implicit references and the formal properties of relations can be 
developed only in formalized artificial languages. There is no way to develop the 
necessary regimentations for a perfectly disambiguated language with rules 
eliminating all logical paradoxes within the framework of the grammatical structures 
of natural languages. The idea of reconstructing the grammars of natural languages as 
grammars of a formal language, i.e., the project of reconstructing “English as a for- 



^ Grammar as a systematic discipline was originally developed only in the Western and in the Indian 
written traditions. Whether one of the main reasons is the development of alphabetic writing, so that the 
discipline will necessarily be missing in traditions with hieroglyphic writing, is an interesting question 
that cannot be discussed here. 
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mal language” is a natural extension, given formalized languages of a higher degree 
of complexity. ' But even such a formalized language would have to be lenient with 
respect to possible grammatical constructions leading to paradoxes, and it should 
admit ambiguities in some cases. And in any case a project is a project, and not a 
recommendable tool for possible applications. Furthermore, one reconstruction is not 
enough. Such an enterprise is of interest from a theoretical point of view, but it is 
obvious that it presupposes descriptive grammars of given natural languages. The 
upshot is that the construction of such formalized grammars is irrelevant for the 
purposes of the methodical interpretations of texts and the grammatically correct 
creative writing of texts. 

Applicable grammars for the purposes of creative writing and the grammatical 
interpretation of texts are descriptive accounts of morphological structures in 
Husserl’s sense. The morphological structures admit an open space of “free speech” 
for larger or smaller modifications that can be used for aesthetic, rhetorical, and other 
purposes. Vagaries of reference and logical paradoxes are the price to be paid for the 
freedom of style. The interpretation and critique of style has its proper place in higher 
hermeneutics. 

Grammatical morphological structures and the open space for the freedom of style 
are different in different languages, but it has to be kept in mind that the different 
languages present in one literary tradition with a developed methodical grammatical 
hermeneutics share a common historical background, and for this reason they have 
similar grammatical structures. There are exceptions, e.g., the Old Testament written 
in Hebrew in the Western European tradition. But Hebrew was a written language 
and even a living language in this tradition. There was the possibility of determining 
normative conventions for the purposes of translation. Recognizing the differences, it 
is nevertheless possible to characterize some universal features of grammars. A 
grammar is a descriptive account of correct structures for sentences of written 
languages. No grammar can be developed in cultures without language as a written 
language. The written description of the structures refers to written linguistic 
structures and has to use a specific terminology developed especially for the purposes 
of the description. The structures are the linguistic structures of sentences as concrete 
pieces of texts, and the parts are linguistic expressions as concrete pieces of 
sentences. The structures as well as the parts must be given as visible configurations 
in written sentences. The presupposition of the development of grammars is the 
existence of pre-given written texts in a written tradition. But this means that the 
advent of grammar in a written language is the advent of a completely closed 
language in Tarski’s sense. There are terms in the language for all parts, for parts of 
parts, and for the different structures of sentences as concrete wholes. 

Some essential remarks applicable to the grammars of all natural languages can be 
added. (What counts for hermeneutics as objective meaning and reference of words 
will be determined in the following analysis of the tasks of hermeneutical lexicogra- 
phy.) The first task of developing a grammar for natural language is the development 
of a taxonomy for different kinds of linguistic expressions. A very general distinction 
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applicable to all written languages is the distinction between categorematic and 
syncategorematic expressions. The distinction also occurs in pure logical grammar, 
but the distinction between categorematic and syncategorematic linguistic symbols or 
expressions is a distinction between strictly separated sets of words in a formalized 
language. A similar procedure for the classification of words is impossible for 
grammars of natural languages. 

(1) All languages, i.e., all languages in which Quine’s problem “on what there is”, 
is a meaningful question, need some categorematic linguistic expressions with 
referential potential or objective meaning. The realm of the potential of objective 
meaning of certain words can be determined with the aid of lexicography and the 
dictionary, the second tool of methodical grammatical hermeneutics. Referential 
potential and objective meaning can cover a large space of different similar, but very 
often disjunct, possible meanings. The different possibilities of the referential 
potential of categorematic expressions are actualized in different sentences without 
achieving perfect disambiguity. 

(2) Syncategorematic linguistic expressions have no referential potential. Their 
“meaning” is the determination of the grammatical relations between categorematic 
linguistic expressions. Their function is ultimately to determine the objective meaning 
and referential potential of sentences as closed categorematic wholes. There are 
different types of syncategorematic linguistic expressions, including (a) independent 
words-sentence and predicate connectives, pronouns, and other so-called particles; 
(b) prefixes, infixes, and suffixes and other devices attached to categorematic 
linguistic expressions; and (c) the sequential order of linguistic expressions in 
sentences. Syncategorematic expressions of type (b) and categorematic expressions 
can merge in words as parts of sentences. This is the reason for the rejection of the 
reduction of the distinction between the categorematic and the syncategorematic to a 
distinction between categorematic and syncategorematic words. Such a distinction is 
justifiable only in the artificial lexicon of a language formalized for the purposes of 
pure logical grammar. A further reason is that two different categorematic linguistic 
expression can merge in one word. Paraphrases are able to reveal complex linguistic 
structures behind such mergers. 

It is possible that there are additional common denominators in the grammars of the 
human languages used on this planet. This possibility is a problem of empirical 
research. But there can be no doubt that grammatical taxonomies for specific written 
languages are more or less parochial, like the distinction between nouns, adjectives, 
and verbs in Indo-European languages. The different devices indicating different 
syncategorematic structures can be used in many ways in different languages, and 
there are also different ways to apply devices of type (b) to create other 
syncategorematic structures, e.g., the possibility of using them to create adjectives 
from verbs, adjectives from nouns, and abstract nouns from adjectives. 

The second tool for grammatical interpretation under the second reduction is the 
dictionary. The creator of a dictionary is the lexicographer. Dictionaries presuppose 
grammar. They would be useless for grammatical interpretation if they did not pro- 
vide information about the grammatical classification of words as well as further in- 
formation about grammatical formation rules governing the use of words in specific 
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contexts. Furthermore, a dictionary explains the meaning of words, i.e., it gives 
expositions. An exposition is not a definition. It is a description of the norms for the 
different ways in which a word can be applied in different sentences. What is of 
interest for the expert is first a list of synonyms or nearly synonymous words, then a 
list of different connotations, and sometimes the more or less disjunct ways in which 
a word can be applied in different linguistic contexts. Seen from the point of view of 
lexicographic research, the most refined types of dictionaries offer nothing more than 
a list of examples of the ways in which words have been used in the context of 
sentences taken from available texts of a written tradition. This type of dictionary 
immediately reveals the genuine material and method of lexicography. The material is 
occurences of words as parts of written sentences. The word is an independent part of 
sentences because it can be found in many different sentences. But its objective 
meaning is modified in different sentences. The scope of the lexicographic examples 
is the scope of the power of the objective meaning of the word, and reveals different 
actualizations of its meaning potential in the different examples. The meaning 
potential and its actualizations are objective because they have been objectified in the 
lexicographer’s written account of his or her collection of the different types of the 
application of the word in the context of different token sentences in the written 
tradition. As such, they can be given intersubjectively as the same again for all 
participants of the community of writers and readers of the written language. There is 
no way to determine the objective meaning of words (in this sense of the term 
“objective”) outside of the context of a written tradition. 

Two further remarks have to be added. First, to understand the objective meaning 
of a word with the aid of lexicography requires a frilly developed ability to analyze 
the structures of the sentences that serve as examples in the lexicographic account of 
the objective meaning. Thus only the skilled grammarian can give a precise account 
of the objective meaning of words. Second, neither the lexicographic account as a 
whole nor the sentences used in the examples nor the sentences in the contexts of 
their texts refer to objects, if “reference” is defined in terms of classical formalized 
two-valued semantics. 

Since this second remark is essential for the demarcation of objective meaning for 
the purposes of hermeneutics, it deserves some amplification. The reference of a 
sentence in a text is already opaque for the reader. But it is always possible to shift 
the intention and to substitute the oblique for the direct intention toward the subject 
matter, i.e., to embarke on a clarification by stating “The text says that p” or “The 
author means that p”. The attitude of a critical methodical interpreter of a text toward 
the text is one-sidedly founded on such a shift. The possibility of such a shift is thus 
already pre-given in pre-methodical reading, but the professional attitude of metho- 
dical interpretation and critique requires the conscious ability to perform the shift in 
all phases of the process of reading a text. This is because the interpreter is implicitly 
interested in what the text means as a text. His or her subject matter is a relation in 
intension. It is, of course, possible to read a text with an interest in “truth,” but this 
truth is a nebulous existential truth compared with the black or white truth/falsehood 
distinction of reference in classical formalized semantics. The interest in the actual 
meaning of sentences in the context of texts, and words in the context of sentences in 
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texts, must be distinguished from the determination of meaning in lexicography. The 
possible truth or falsehood of isolated sentences that are mentioned in order to de- 
monstrate how a word can be used is of no interest in the context of a dictionary. 
Their purpose in this context is to serve as the material basis for the generalizing 
abstractions of the lexicographer, leading to the abstract exposition of the meaning 
potential of a word. 

Moreover, the old type of historical interpretation is partially a possible extension 
of lexicographies. Technical terms used in a group of texts dealing with special 
subject matters can be treated like other words in lexicographic research. Usually, 
there is the additional advantage that explicit definitions can be found in such texts. 
But encyclopedias of the old type of historical heremeneutics go beyond the scope of 
lexicography and grammatical interpretations because they do indeed refer to objects 
and make claims that can be true or false. They offer concise texts belonging to a 
certain literary genre, and these are texts about about the facts, not a collection of 
sentences serving as examples of the ways in which words can be used in sentences. 

It is now possible, to compare the lexicographic conception of objective meaning 
with philosophical accounts of the meaning of meaning, or in other words, of 
concepts or universals. The hermeneutical account of the meaning of words and 
sentences is strictly opposed to all types of subjective or psychological accounts. The 
meaning or concept is not an image in the soul, nor is it a faint likeness of an original 
impression or the product of a schematism hidden in the depths of our soul. It is none 
of these because it is objective in a rather solid sense. Its givenness is one-sidedly 
founded in the givenness of a really given sign matter capable of being given as the 
same again in intersubjective contexts. There are some affinities with the external 
description of the linguistic behavior of certain groups of humans in oral discourse, 
but observable linguistic behavior does not have the character of fixed life 
expressions. Texts are fixed life expressions, and as such, are solid and stable objects; 
the objective meaning potential of words described in dictionaries shares this 
stability. Finally, the hermeneutical conception of meaning does not imply any kind 
of Platonic realism of ideas or concepts existing by themselves in splendid isolation 
without being recognized by real subjects in the flesh of the context of a written 
tradition. It is also not the Aristotelian realism assuming the existence of universals in 
the things, because it is culturally bound parochial meaning, though the full impact of 
this last point can be seen only after the advent of explicit historical consciousness, 
i.e., after the universal application of the first canon. 

To summarize then, the work of the lexicographies is the first step in the process of 
methodical interpretation. It is the interpretation of words as the smallest parts of 
written discourse that have a partially independent potential of objective meaning. 
Lexicographies presupposes grammar, and together with lexicographies, grammar is 
the tool for the methodical interpretation of sentences as second-order independent 
parts of written discourse. There is no circularity. It has to be kept in mind that 
words and sentences are already understood on the level of pre-methodical reading. 
Pre-methodical reading and re-reading of sentences is able to sense the difference 
between (1) grammatically correctly articulated sentences with well-known words as 
their parts; (2) correctly articulated sentences with ambiguous grammatical construe- 
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tions, or sentences with words that can be understood in different ways; and (3) 
grammatically misconstrued or incomplete sentences or sentences with words with 
an unknown meaning. The feeling that something is wrong in pre-methodical reading 
is unable to determine what is wrong and why it is wrong. To do that is the work of 
methodical grammatical interpretation. It has the tools for a justification of such 
judgments about misunderstanding and not-understanding, but it also has the means 
to reject such judgments. It is able to discover for example (1) that a seemingly 
unproblematic sentence is actually ambiguous or grammatically misconstrued or 
incomplete. It is also able to determine (2) that a seemingly ambiguous sentence, e.g., 
a sentence in a legal document, is not ambiguous in its grammatical construction af- 
ter all, or that its context requires that a word has to be understood in one sense and 
not in some other sense. Finally it is possible to discover (3) that a seemingly gram- 
matically misconstrued sentence is actually grammatically correct, or that the missing 
meaning of a word can be provided with the aid of a dictionary. 

The work of methodical grammatical interpretation is only one aspect of gramma- 
tical hermeneutics. The other is methodical grammatical critique. In the case of 
grammatically misconstructed sentences, or of unknown words, it is possible to as- 
sume that the text is corrupted, and some additional assumptions, called “conjectures” 
in professional jargon, offer preliminary solutions. Conjectures can sometimes 
introduce a modified sentence together with a plausible justification for such a guess 
with the aid of grammar and the dictionary. But in most cases, these tools taken by 
themselves are not fit for the purposes of grammatical critique. It is necessary to have 
other sources of justification. Sufficient evidence can be given only with material 
taken from other texts. It is obvious that not every text offering the desired 
information is a legitimate candidate for the justification of conjectures. Only the first 
canon is able to give guidelines for the selection of legitimate candidates. The second 
canon taken by itself-and with its methodical hermeneutics-is uncritical, i.e., it is not 
able to offer sufficient material for the justifications of critical conjectures. 

What has been said is simple, almost trivial, but given the criticisms raised against 
Schleiermacher and traditional hermeneutics from the viewpoint of philosophical 
hermeneutics, such a reminder is necessary. What Schleiermacher meant when he 
said that methodical interpretation always starts with the suspicion of misunderstan- 
ding does not imply that pre-methodical understanding is always misunderstanding. 
Such an assumption would indeed be nonsense. The suspicion is a suspicion belon- 
ging to the critical business of methodical interpretation. The task of the business of 
critique is sometimes to reject, but in most cases to justify, the assumptions of pre- 
methodical understanding-including the feeling that there are mis-understandings and 
not-understandings. Suspicion means that critical, methodical checks of certain 
claims of pre-methodical understanding are possible and necessary because the claims 
in question were raised without being able to give justifications for them. 

Methodical grammatical hermeneutics has its limits. The material offered in the 
tools can be insufficient for deciding the alternative of “justified” and “not justified” 
in all cases. There are thus three results for the evaluation of the understanding of 
sentences on the level of grammatical interpretation: justified, not justified, and not 
decidable because the material offered by the tools is insufficient, non liquet. These 
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results occur on all levels and in all dimensions of the interpretation of texts. There 
are remedies for the third result for grammatical interpretation, but such remedies are 
beyond the scope of methodical interpretation under the second reduction. The 
material basis of the tools must be broadened. This requires further grammatical and 
lexicographic research, and this research needs material not only in the immediate 
context of the sentence in the text, but also material from the context of the text as a 
whole. The question “what belongs to the context of the texf’ immediately leads to 
the problems connected with the first canon. 

§29. Genre interpretation 

The common opinion about the nature and the task of genre hermeneutics in the first 
half of the nineteenth century can be summarized as follows. The genre is determined 
by the purpose or intention of the text, and the intention of the text is an expression of 
the subjective intention of the author. To understand the genre of a text and its 
specific characteristics is therefore to understand the subjective intention of the 
author. The genre determines the nature of the parts of a text, the function of the parts 
for the whole of the text, and the structure ordering the parts. Finally, the genre 
determines the style at least in part, and with it, the choice of words in sentences as 
the smallest parts of text. The other factor determining style is again the individuality 
of the author. To understand the individuality of the author as the author of several 
texts with similar style criteria is the task of individual hermeneutics, the first level of 
higher hermeneutics. Birt was the first to reject this methodological account of 
generic hermeneutics and individual hermeneutics. For him, the style as well as the 
genre of the text must be understood with the aid of a thorough philological analysis 
of the text without the support of a quasi-psychological understanding of the author. 
Questions about the individuality of an author and his or her subjective intentions are 
historical questions. The philological interpretation of the genre and of the style 
appropriate to it, along with the specific stylistic characteristics of texts written by the 
author in question is one of the most significant clues for the answers to such 
historical questions. In other words, we know about the intention of the author only if 
we recognize the genre of the text and the intentions of the genre, and not vice versa. 
The problem of the “banishment of the author” was also a disputed question in the 
philosophical hermeneutics of the twentieth century. Hermeneuticists following 
Betti’s methodologically oriented hermeneutics defended the “intention of the author” 
against Gadamer’s critique of psychological understanding and psychologism in 
hermeneutics. ' 

The debate about the banishment of the author is a methodological debate in the 
nineteenth century. At least one party participating in the dispute in the twentieth 
century is not interested in method. The methodological dispute of the nineteenth 
century can be brought to an end with a distinction between two aspects. The state- 
ment “there are no fixed life expressions including written texts-without an author” 
is a simple tautology, given the definition of fixed life expression. Furthermore, it is 
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obvious that the intersubjectively given faets for the reconstruction of the subjective 
intentions of individuals living in the historical past are fixed life expressions. 
Finally, it is obvious that a fixed life expression of an identifiable individual is the 
most valuable source for the understanding of the subjective intentions of this 
individual. All texts have an author or a group of authors, e.g., an assembly drafting 
the constitution of a state. There is also no intention and no purpose that is not an 
intention or purpose of somebody. 

But there are also texts with an unknown author or unknown authors. In other 
cases, we know the name, but no further information about the author is available. 
Knowledge about authors, their motives, their historical environment, and their 
personal history may provide us with some useful additional information for the 
interpretation of the text. In most cases, such information tells us why the text says 
what it says, i.e., it is useful for historical explanations. Such explanations presuppose 
the understanding of what the text says. But methodical interpretation is possible 
without giving such explanations and all explanations presuppose an accepted 
interpretation of the text. Thus methodical interpretation has to start with the text. It is 
even necessary to bracket all questions concerning the author and his or her 
subjective inten-tions. 

Many texts explicitly state their intention and their purpose. Furthermore, most of 
them also mention the type of their genre, thereby indicating their purpose, e.g., 
treatise, essay, novel, tragedy, contract, criminal law. A certain acquaintance with 
different genres, and hence different types of purposes of texts, is already available in 
pre-methodical reading. A reader is able to recognize the several specific genres of 
texts, but she or he would have difficulties in characterizing the specific properties of 
each genre and lacks a theory of genres with a system of their classification. What the 
text says about its purpose is, of course, also an indicator of the subjective intentions 
of the author. But normally understanding the author requires further material not 
available in the text. In terms of the second canon: the whole of the text and the 
whole of the author represent different wholes, different entities. Even a general 
theory of understanding has to distinguish between the understanding of what a 
person says and the understanding of why she or he said what was said. Chapter 8 
will discuss the question of how texts as texts belong to the whole of a historical 
context of texts. This is the root problem of the first canon. The material necessary for 
understanding the person of an author requires the interpretation of a whole web of 
different texts. To understand an author is therefore a very complex second-order 
problem of methodological hermeneutics. This problem can only be dealt with after 
the analysis of the first canon in the next chapter. 

The formulation of the second canon can be applied on the level of grammatical 
hermeneutics and critique; it can be applied to the whole of a text and its parts as 
well. The second canon is therefore not able to give any hints about the types of 
wholes on different levels of general methodical hermeneutics. Thus it is ques- 
tionable whether the second canon can have the rank of a viable methodological 
principle. More problems emerge in generic hermeneutics. 

Generic hermeneutics presupposes that the whole of the text has the structure of a 
certain genre and that the genre is determined by the purpose or scopus of the text. 
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An application of the second canon on the level of generic hermeneutics tells us that 
we should determine the genre of the text. But it fails to tell us anything about a pos- 
sible taxonomy of genres. ' In short, the second canon is by no means a methodologi- 
cal rule for the establishment of a taxonomy of genres. Even since Classical Anti- 
quity, however, numerous books and essays about genres of poetry and their classifi- 
cation have been available. 

Today hermeneutics is not often mentioned in the discussion of such questions in 
comparative literature, literary criticism, and the history of literature, and indeed, 
there is no need to mention it. There is no need for two reasons: (1) because the tra- 
ditional formulation for the second canon is ambiguous and not very useful for ana- 
lyzing abstract structures in general; and (2) because methodical genre hermeneutics 
presupposes a pre-given systematic classification of genres and their properties. The 
question of methodical hermeneutics is whether this or that text has the structure of 
this or that genre. The problem of the material and the methodical tools needed for the 
acquisition of such presupposed knowledge is now in brackets. As mentioned above, 
the distinction concerning method are different in each case. Nevertheless, Birt’s 
dispute with Boeckh about the sharp distinction between grammatical linguistic 
research and grammatical hermeneutics surfaces again on the level of genre 
interpretation. Simple methodical interpretation uses a pre -given systematic 
classification of genres and pre-given descriptions of the properties of genres. But the 
process of a methodical interpretation of texts will run up against open questions 
about genres well before it encounters open questions concerning the grammatical 
structure of sentences. What is required are thorough interpretations of many texts 
and comparative methods. With this we are immediately thrown back to the problems 
of general hermeneutics-and first of all to the second canon, because it is the genre 
that determines the structure of the extensive whole of the text. 

Seen from the viewpoint of a general theory of understanding, there ought to be a 
set of different types of classificatory systems of genres because there are different 
types of purposes for, e.g., legal literature, scientific literature, religious literature, 
etc. But with the exception of some remarks in the special hermeneutics of the tra- 
dition-namely, juridical hermeneutics and biblical hermeneutics-almost no attempts 
have been made to develop systematic classifications of genres in such prosaic 
realms of texts. Only in the case of poetry has there been a tremendous amount of re- 
search and ongoing heated disputes about genres ever since classical antiquity. There 
ought to be reasons for this, because literature belonging to types of genres other 
than poetry are of vital significance for society. A first reason is that the structure of 
the system of genres in such fields is comparatively stable, seen from the restricted 
and unhistorical viewpoint of methodical hermeneutics. There is not much change in 
the structure of mathematical proofs from the sixteenth to the nineteenth century. 
The same is true of the structure of laws and law books or commentaries on the deci- 
sions of courts. But in the arts in general, including poetry, change seems to happen 
all the time. Following the aesthetic theory of Kant, Schelling, and Boeckh, it can be 
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said that the work of the genius does not follow the rules of pre-given genres; she or 
he creates new rules. 

The second and more relevant reason is that there are no problems with prosaic 
genres in these realms because the purpose or intention and the methods governing 
the structures of such genres are strictly defined in objective, i.e., intersubjectively 
recognized, terms of the lifeworld of a culture, including the relations of the 
culture to its natural environment. Historical change is nevertheless possible, e.g., the 
change of the so-called paradigms in the sciences. But such changes are usually not 
noticed by the unhistorical hermeneutical consciousness bound to its own tradition. * 
Since purposes and methods determining the genre are intersubjectively known and 
recognized in such realms of literary activity, the text as a whole is understood if the 
subject matter of the text is understood. 

Wherever the understanding of the genre and the generic structure is immediately 
implied in the correct understanding of method and subject matter, then there is no 
need to discuss possible systems of classification for genres. It is known and re- 
cognized what the intention of a lawgiver is or ought to be, e.g., the commonweal as 
an objective principle. It is also known and intersubjectively recognized what the 
intention of Holy Scriptures is or ought to be, namely, the revelation of the will of 
God and human salvation. It is equally well known that the intention of scientific 
literature is to find true or at least corroborated laws of nature. But the arts in general, 
and poetry in particular, are almost constantly changing. Eminent texts in poetry 
create new types of genres. They escape the pre-given rules of classificatory systems. 
But this is only one aspect of the general problems of systems of genres for poetry. 

What follows is systematized and completed recapitulation of the list of meta- 
genres in the Western European tradition given in §19. 

(1) Mathematical literature and literature belonging to the formal sciences in 
general, e.g., logical literature: the Elements of Geometry of Euclid, the Analytica 
priora of Aristotle, and the Principia Mathematica of Russell and Whitehead. The 
basic structural principle determining the genre is the method of deductive proof 

(2) Reports about research, results, and methods used in the natural sciences and 
in the social sciences and the sciences of the mind, i.e., psychology. The basic 
principles of the generic structures in this literature are the methods of induction, 
observation, and experiment. 

(3) Reports about historical events and historical developments. The presentations 
(Darstellungen) of methodologically guided historical research do not have the 
character of pre-methodological historical reports. They belong to a sub-type of the 
meta-genre of historical literature. 

(4) Literature with descriptions of techniques used in certain professions and 
instructions on how to use the devices of such technologies, e.g., literature about 
mining, agriculture, navigation, and architecture. 

(5) Legal literature, e.g., laws, contracts, commentaries on laws, court decisions, 
and the explanations of the reasons behind such decisions. The formal requirements 
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for laws and legitimate legislation governing the generic structure of legal literature 
are usually part of the law itself or of a special legal literature. 

(6) Religious texts of the so-called book religions, i.e., prophetic religions. In this 
case, it is necessary to distinguish different genres: the core texts, i.e., the texts 
immediately connected with the person of the prophet or the teacher, and the derived 
texts. Derived texts have different genres, e.g., apologetic literature, exegetic 
literature, homiletic literature, ascetic literature, and theological tractates, but the 
purpose or intention is always well defined and mentioned explicitly in the text. 

(7) Philosophical literature with explicitly explained subject matters and methods. 
Philosophical literature is a special case. Different philosophical theories, different 
philosophical schools, are different because they presuppose different methods. The 
difference in methods also determines differences in ideas about the nature of 
philosophy, philosophical truth, and objective validity. Therefore we have in this 
realm radically different genres of philosophical literature, e.g., the Scholastic 
quaestio and its dialectic, tractates written more geometrico, Kantian transcendental 
philosophy, Hegel’s dialectical system, Husserl’s reflective-eidetic descriptions, etc. 

(8) Poetry. The meta-genre of poetry is a special case because the genre-question is 
in this case plagued by very complex problems. They need special considerations. 

(9) Scholarly literature, i.e., explications and applications of methodical 
interpretations of texts. The explications of the results of methodologically guided 
philological-historical interpretation belong to a specific sub-type of this meta-genre. 

A brief recapitulation of what has been said in part II about the development of 
written traditions is also necessary. Analogues of meta-genres (l)-(4), (8), and (9) can 
be found in almost all cultures with a highly developed written tradition. This is not 
the case for meta-genres (5)-(6), and (7). Quite apart from the problem that meta- 
genre (5), legal literature, is not a very well developed meta-genre in many other 
cultures. The main difference is that (5) is not an independent meta-genre in many 
cultures, e.g., the Islamic culture and the old Jewish culture, where legal literature is 
nothing more than a specific aspect of religious literature. Moreover, what has been 
said about meta-genre (6), religious literature, is restricted to the Western European 
written tradition. Certain modifications dominate the literature of other prophetic 
religions, and the religious literature outside the prophetic religions, e.g., in India and 
China, has a completely different character. This also affects also meta-genre (7), 
philosophical literature. There is often no clear boarderline separating religious 
genres and philosophical genres. 

Meta-genre (8), poetry is the most difficult case. The problem of genres dominates 
not only the genre interpretation of genres, but also the attitude in which the genre 
standards of the tradition are treated in productive poetic activity. Numerous investi- 
gations into the classification of literary genres, as well as the ongoing dispute ever 
since classical antiquity, about the correct system of such classifications in poetics 
indicate the difficulties. The problem of the classification of genres is not too diffi- 
cult if poetry (and art in general) is still in the service of religious cults or bound to 
the anonymous stereotypes of folk art. There are intersubjectively recognized stan- 
dard expectations in both cases. The real problem emerges if poetry becomes a com- 
paratively independent part of literary activity. Two diametrically opposed tenden- 
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eies can be distinguished. Both of them will always be present, but one of them will 
be the dominating factor in the development of poetry. According to one point of 
view, there are periods in which standardized expectations of the audience govern 
poetic activity. The excellence of poetry is judged according to these standards. 
Poetic ingenuity is restricted to further refinements and modifications within the 
framework of the standards. A classification of genres (and a determination of the 
specific structures of the genres) is possible. 

According to the other point of view, a pre -given system of genres has no 
normative power for poetry. A comparatively moderate version of this thesis was the 
basic principle of the philosophy of art and aesthetics in the late eighteenth and the 
nineteenth century. Boeckh, following this theory, said that the really outstanding 
work of art is the work of the genius. The genius does not follow pre-given rules, 
instead such a work creates its own rules. Works of poetry following pre-given rules 
are mediocre. A more radical version demands that only the products of unique and 
original creativity deserve the title of work of art. There are, of course, also works of 
genius in other realms, even in the sciences. But in eminent works in the sciences, as 
well as in the core works of a philosophical school or a religion, the reader is able to 
find explicit instructions about the guiding principles, methods, and standards, and a 
scientist who is not a genius is nevertheless able to achieve excellence in the field and 
can be praised for his or her discoveries in the realm of normal science. But except 
for the often possible self-interpretations of poets, poetry does not talk about the rules 
determining its structure. It is the task of the interpreter to discover such rules. 

The second tendency has governed several periods in the history of Western 
literature. Rules and genres are irrelevant for the aesthetic theory of the eighteenth 
century; what counts is the inventiveness of the genius, the power of feelings and 
esprit. The Jena romantics can serve as another example. Literary criticism is 
presently guided by the almost eschatological yearning for the destruction and 
deconstruction of the whole tradition of modernity. There no longer ought to be any 
genres at all. Such a battle cry implies a deep-rooted maze of ambiguities. What can 
be meant is (1) the rejection of the pre-given system of genres. There is nothing new 
about that. Paradigms and styles in art have always been rejected and replaced by new 
paradigms in cultural history. More radical is (2) the rejection of systems of generic 
norms in general. ^ 

The first of the alternatives is actually not a case of the “anything goes” of real 
generic anarchism. It is only the transition from one paradigm to another paradigm. 
The normative power of genres in general is not questioned. On the contrary, the 
second thesis is that no new normative system ought to occur. The poet ought not to 
be bound by any norms. But the rejection of systems of genres as normative systems 
in general does not imply that that the poetic text has no generic form at all. What it 
says is that the poet is not bound by pre-given rules. Yet the poet is not the 
interpreter. If the methodical interpretation of poetry is to be possible at all, it must 
either presuppose or discover some system of structures organizing texts beyond the 
level of sentences. The rejection of a system of genres and their rules rejects genres as 

^ Ullmaier (132) discusses the specific problems of genres in modernity and post-modernity and the 

attempt to get rid of a normative system of genres and genres in general. 
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norms, but it does not imply that a work of art does not have an intrinsic generic 
form. Thus even in case of the second position the “flight from genres" is not a com- 
plete success. 

A way out seems to be (3) the parasitic deconstruction of pre -given generic forms. 
But this again creates texts of a rather rigid structure with a definite and well-defined 
purpose, and there is even a theory behind the purpose. Deconstruction has its 
justification in the most radical rejection of the alleged logocentrism of the European 
tradition. But this theory once again implies not only that the literature of this 
tradition is governed by certain new intentions or purposes and hence by a system of 
genres, but that it deserves a radical rejection-or seen from the hermeneutical point of 
view, a radical and universal negative application without saying anything about new 
and legitimate intentions or purposes, because attempts to replace it will re-create 
something else that deserves deconstruction. Nihilists of all sorts usually forget that 
the category of negation is a universal and eternal category of logic and life. 

The ambiguities mentioned can be reduced to a root ambiguity. It is possible to 
reject a pre-given system of genres as a binding norm for poetry and to say on this 
basis that a complete generic “anarchism” belongs to the essence of poetry. What is 
an impossible absurdity in the case of other generic types, e.g., scientific texts or 
laws, remains a possibility in the case of poetry. But the thesis that a poetic text ought 
not to have a unique and intrinsic structure is absurd. A text with no generic structure 
at all is a conglomeration of written linguistic expressions. Such a conglomeration is 
not able to offer even the slightest chance for guesses about the intention or purpose 
guiding the ordering of the sequence of expressions. Nota bene, even the intention 
that a sequence of vowels and consonants is to be taken as an aesthetically organized 
sequence of sounds is still an intention. Otherwise, there would be no difference if the 
sequence of the linguistic expression is read from the beginning to the end, or vice 
versa, or in whatever other arbitrarily chosen order. One way of doing it would be as 
meaningful as the other. All are meaningless in the same degree. There is neither a 
need to understand such a text nor any possibility of doing so. It is obvious that the 
whole problem is ultimately a problem of an account of the historical development. 
More will therefore have to be said about it in the next chapter. 

The task of the first and second abstractive reductions introduced in § 27 above 
was to determine the methodical power of the second canon taken by itself The first 
canon was in brackets, and with it, all possible applications of the second canon to 
wholes and parts in historical contexts in the broadest sense. The consequence of the 
first and second reductions is that the abstract structures presupposed in methodical 
hermeneutics-grammar and a system of genres-are understood as fixed normative 
systems. Furthermore, research into such systems is strictly synchronic and neglects 
diachronic aspects. But though this leads to difficulties on the level of generic her- 
meneutics and critique, there are no obvious difficulties of this kind for grammar, 
lexicographies, and grammatical interpretation. Grammar was introduced as a system 
of norms for correctly written texts, and the fact of the actual historical change in 
grammatical structures and the meaning patterns of words was almost completely 
neglected in grammatical research before the nineteenth century. At best such chan- 
ges were considered to be vulgar, or a deplorable decay of linguistic culture and 
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discipline. That grammar and lexicography can be used as a fixed pre-given tool for 
the grammatical interpretation of texts without problems is a natural prejudice for 
earlier stages of a written tradition. However it should also be kept in mind that it is 
the first reduction-and not the second-that is implicitly present not only in the 
attempt of the structuralist phonological linguists to restrict linguistic research strictly 
to the synchronic point of view, but it is also present in the methods of Chomsky’s 
transformational grammar. 

The thesis that all texts necessarily have a structure with certain structural 
properties above and beyond the structure of an ordered sequence of signs, 
expressions, and sentences does not imply that there is no change in such structures 
or in the appropriate systems of the classification of such structures. There is change- 
even radical change with complete paradigm switches, accompanied by a radical 
rejection of the old paradigm in poetry and in the arts in general. Such changes 
belong to the experience of all written traditions. The struggle between the ancients 
and the moderns is a repeated event in developed written traditions. But that is not the 
end of the story. Historical investigations have shown that there are different systems 
for the classification of genres in different historical periods. Furthermore, they have 
shown that changes in the basic paradigms of poetry are often accompanied by 
changes in the theory of poetry and poetic form, i.e., systems of the classification of 
genres and their properties. And the difference is not only a difference of the 
recognized genres: there are also differences in the methodical viewpoints guiding the 
taxonomies of such systems and in the underlying principles of such methodical 
viewpoints. We have, e.g., the system of genres of Classical Antiquity, the system of 
Scaliger in the sixteenth century, baroque poetics, and the system of the natural 
genres of the nineteenth century in the wake of German idealism. Moreover there are 
periods such as the eighteenth century, in which the theory of poetry is not 
particularily interested in the problem of genres. Historical investigations have also 
shown that paradigms in literary theory have the tendency to behave like paradigms 
in the period of “normal sciences.” The theory of the natural genres was not 
challenged in German literary theory for almost 150 years. ^ 

Historical investigations analyzing different types of genre theory implicitly pre- 
suppose a rigorous application of the first canon. A living literary tradition without a 
methodology guiding objective historical research is not able to give an objective ac- 
count of such changes. But the hermeneutical consciousness of a living written tradi- 
tion knows the experience of more or less radical changes in the tradition. Changes in 
the genre structure of poetry and the theory of poetry in a literary tradition are of 
interest for phenomenological considerations about the methodology of interpreta- 
tion for several reasons. The first is that such changes are obvious and trigger heated 
debates with high entertainment value among those producing and consuming poetry 
in the realm of literary criticism. Such debates are debates about evaluations, and 
these evaluations have governing patterns with fixed alternatives. Either the old 
structures are rejected as prototypes of bad taste or new structures are understood as 
decay; if the game goes on, the final outcome is the mild skepticism of “anything 

^ Trappen (131), Part I. A. 1-3 on Scaliger; Pert II. A. 1-3 on the Enlightenment and Part III on the 

classical Trias. 
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goes” combined with the search and praise for allegedly new and original inventions. 
Parts I and II have shown that such attitudes-except for the last one-belong to a basic 
pattern in the structure of a living written tradition. But debates about poetry and fine 
art are at best symptoms of the really essential changes. 

The next class of genres closer to the core of essential changes are philosophical 
texts. For the reasons discussed above, the changes are not felt primarily as changes 
in the system of genres of philosophical literature, but rather as changes in the 
principles and methods determining the genre. Such changes are noticed in a written 
tradition. That there are different sects of philosophers rejecting and refuting each 
other was already discovered in classical antiquity. The way out was skepticism 
and/or rejection of philosophy in general from the viewpoint of new religious 
revelations. The thesis that there is a new type of philosophy as well as of 
philosophical methods and principles, and consequently that there must be new 
standards for the style and generic form of philosophical texts-a theses impling that 
an entire development of philosophy is false-is suspicious seen from the viewpoint of 
a critical historical account of the development of philosophy. 

Scientific literature is a special case. Even in the Western tradition, there was no 
borderline between philosophical literature and scientific literature, on the one hand, 
and reports about technologies, on the other. Apart from mathematical literature, an 
independent tradition of scientific literature does not exist before the sixteenth 
century. This and nothing else is the reason for the multi-paradigm periods in the 
history of science. The problems connected with paradigm switches in an 
independent development of scientific literature are difficult and complex, and they 
probably have a different character in different sciences. But they are simple seen 
from the viewpoint of a genre theory of scientific literature (even if such a theory 
does not exist). The problems are problems of method and of the basic concepts 
determining what can count as an legitimate object of science. The problems are 
difficult only because the concepts involved imply advanced mathematical theories. 

Essential changes in law and religion are immediate indicators of crucial changes 
in the living tradition, and such changes are often accompanied by more or less vio- 
lent political revolutions. Violence is the indicator that essential, real revolutionary 
changes are happening in the society of a living written tradition. The term 
“revolution” should not be used without qualifications in fields of a written tradition 
in which radical change does not imply open violence. 

Such changes will be experienced in a living written tradition. One of the conse- 
quences of such experiences will be problems in the application of the second canon 
on the level of generic hermeneutics and critique. An explication of these problems 
from the viewpoint of the second canon taken by itself is possible. But such an expli- 
cation also indicates that a genuine solution of the problems is not possible. The 
bracketing of the historical dimension primarily had the purpose of isolating the 
methodological problems connected with the second canon taken by itself The brac- 
keting can also be used to isolate the basic structures of a hermeneutical conscious- 
ness applying grammar and a more or less corroborated system of genres to the in- 
terpretation of texts. What is excluded by the first reduction is an explicit historical 
consciousness guided by the first canon. The first reduction is still presupposed in 
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the explication of the problems caused by the experience of change, but the explica- 
tion of the problems connected with the change in genre structures requires a partial 
removal of the second reduction. 

The task of the second reduction was to separate two sets of problems. The first set 
of problems are problems concerning the genesis of the methods for analyzing of 
systems of abstract structures determining wholes and parts of wholes in texts. This 
problem has been bracketed by the second reduction. The second set of problems are 
problems concerning the methods for applying these known abstract structures to 
concrete extensive wholes and their parts, i.e., to texts and sentences as the smallest 
fully categorematic parts of texts. There is no real methodological problem left if the 
first set of questions is indeed bracketed by the second reduction. Thus for example 
the methodological problem of grammatical interpretation can be reduced to the 
problem of how to subsume linguistic units under certain pre-given grammatical 
structures combining certain words pre-given in the dictionary. Seen from the 
viewpoint of methodology, this problem can be reduced to the general question of 
how to subsume concrete individual entities under a pre-given system of concepts of 
structures, just as in biological taxonomies. The problem of change is accordingly not 
a real problem in a living written tradition guided by a pre-given grammar and pre- 
given dictionaries. The presupposed system of structures does not reveal immediate 
dramatic changes, and it is understood as a normative system. 

The parallel presupposition at work generic hermeneutics and critique conducted 
under to the second abstractive reduction is a pre-given, more or less corroborated 
system of genres for the application of the second canon to texts. But if types of texts 
emerge that cannot be subsumed under the pre-given system, the system must be 
changed. Even apart from the more radical types of changes, especially the changes in 
poetry mentioned above, the need for such changes already occurs with Boeckh’s 
problem concerning the work of the genius. He was not able to provide a 
methodological solution for the problem. The circle between hermeneutics and 
critique could not be removed. In general, there is no space for divination in Boeckh’s 
hermeneutics. The work of the genius is an exception. Since no methodological rules 
are available, it must be said in terms of the hermeneutics of Schleiermacher that the 
interpretation of such texts requires divination. 

The term “divination” is plagued by quasi-theological connotations and mysterious 
psychological references to the individuality of the author and the interpreter. To be a 
genius is required on both sides. It is possible to replace the term “divination” with 
sober general epistemological concepts. A viable candidate would be Peirce’s 
abduction. But an analysis of abduction would lead into a maze of epistemological 
problems not necessary for an answer to the simple question: what is the 
epistemological cash value of divination applied to problems of generic 
hermeneutics? A detour narrowing down the specific type of abduction necessary for 
the final answer to the question is possible. More specifically, a preliminary answer 
can be found with the aid of a simplified version of some basic concepts of Kant’s 
epistemology. 

Kant’s epistemology is strictly bound to his concept of a priori judgments and 
principles, and with it, his specific version of the transcendental question. But a pre- 
given concept of genres is doubtless a set of empirical universal concepts. Thus the 
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transcendental background must be eliminated in a second step. The Kantian a priori 
has to be replaced with the phenomenological distinction between empirical univer- 
sality, material universality a priori, and the formal-ontological a priori. An empiri- 
cally grounded reflective judgment leading to an empirically universal concept can be 
understood as an abduction. First we turn to Kant. In his theory of the power of 
judgment, he introduced the distinction between determinate judgments and reflective 
judgments. Determinate judgements subsume individuals with certain properties 
under pre -given universal concepts. In contrast, the task of reflective judgment is to 
find a not-yet-given concept for a given concrete individual. It could be said that the 
task of a determinate judgment is also to find a fitting universal concept. But in this 
case the search has the character of a selection, since the fitting concept for the 
individual case is found as a member of a set of pre-given concepts. 

Given the second abstractive reduction, the task of generic hermeneutics is only the 
subsumption of individual texts, which are concrete wholes, under a system of pre- 
given generic concepts representing certain abstract structures. This is a problem to 
be solved by determinate judgments. According to what has been said, this is by no 
means an artificial construction. There have been long periods in which a pre-given 
system of genres seemed to be natural, i.e., in some sense a priori, and philosophers 
such as Hegel provided sophisticated justifications for this assumption. But there are 
other periods with the experience of the emergence of texts that do not follow pre- 
given generic rules because they create their own rules. They cannot be interpreted 
and criticized in generic hermeneutics and critique with the aid of a simple 
subsumption under pre-given genres. The abstract structure of a new and unknown 
generic form has to be developed with the aid of the analysis of one or few texts as 
concrete extensive wholes. And to find a not-yet-given universal concept for given 
individual cases is the task of reflective judgments. Reflective judgments, however, 
must have a guiding principle. Just as Kant’s principle is purposiveness, the principle 
of reflective judgments in generic hermeneutics is the second canon. It is, of course, 
impossible to defend this thesis for the circular and ambiguous old formulas for the 
second canon. There are no circles in Kant’s account of the faculty of judgment. 

But it is indeed possible to derive the thesis from the explication of the second 
canon offered in this chapter: “Given an individual text as a concrete, extensive 
whole, find the abstract genre structure of this concrete whole.” The formulation 
speaks about the finding of reflective judgments, i.e., it is a formula for a heuristic 
principle, a guideline to find something. In other words, it is a strategy, if strategy is 
understood as a set of rules for the search for a desired result, e.g., a deductive proof 
for a theorem. But there is no warrant for the success of the search. A heuristic 
principle is not a method leading to yes/no decisions. In contrast, an experiment 
guided by the rules of the method of experiments can indeed lead to yes/no decisions 
for a pre-given hypothesis. The answer can be challenged only by assuming 
shortcomings in the experiment or in the theoretical background of the experiment. A 
subsumption under a concept belonging to a sufficiently corroborated system of 
concepts can also lead to yes/no decisions. Here one must say “can” lead because 
there is the possibility of undecidable cases. 
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The answer can be yes, the answer can be no, but there is a third: no answer at all, 
because the problem is undecidable, non liquet. What heuristic principles are and 
how they function varies in different contexts. In the case of the properly explicated 
second canon, the heuristic formulation says in general terms what ought to be 
found, but does not tell us how to find it. In short, it is not a principle for the deve- 
lopment of a method and methodical rules. This is the outcome of the epistemologi- 
cal analysis in Kantian terms, of the function of divination in the application of the 
second canon. 

The abstract skeleton behind the explication given of the second canon was formal 
ontology in Husserl’s sense. Not only does it not belong to the realm of the material a 
priori, it is eidetic rather than empirical, in the Husserlian sense of the distinction. The 
abstract formalized theory was applied first to the realm of objects of percep-tion, i.e., 
to the realm of the material a priori in Husserl’s sense. Seen from the viewpoint of 
phenomenology, a general theory of fixed life expressions-and among them, written 
language-is a material-ontological theory. The application of the term “eidetic” in 
such a theory is somewhat confusing for the empiricist. It is neither necessary nor 
possible to explicate the specific sense of the Husserlian material a priori in the 
present context. It suffices to say, that although it ought to be distinguished from 
“empiricaf ’ in the narrower sense of empirical universals, it is nevertheless, compared 
with the Kantian a priori, empirical in a certain sense. The concepts involved in a 
theory of genres, and the meaning of whole and part involved in such a theory, are 
certainly simple empirical concepts for the phenomenologist, the Kantian, and 
empiricists of all kinds. The principle of Kant’s reflective judgments is a 
transcendental principle in his sense. Thus there is the need to find an explication for 
the distinction between determinative and reflective judgments in the empirical 
context and the context of the phenomenological material a priori, i.e., a context that 
is also grounded in experience seen from a Kantian point of view. 

It is possible to apply the distinction between deduction, induction, and abduction 
in this context without investigating the profound background of the distinction in 
Peirce’s semiotics and his theory of the categories of firstness, secondness, and 
thirdness and their degenerate modifications. Deductive contexts know strategies, but 
also decision procedures with yes/no answers. Inductive methods also provide 
answers that can be understood as determinative judgments. Determinative judgments 
are either true or false if a decision between true and false is possible. A very 
preliminary answer to the question “what is method?” is the simple answer: a method 
is a procedure leading to determinative judgments, i.e., judgments that are true or 
false if they are decidable. Abduction is not a method in this sense. It is recognized 
that the invention of a viable hypothesis is the work of abduction. A hypothesis found 
by abduction is as such neither true nor false. But it can be said that it is either well 
grounded or not well grounded in previous experience, and promising or not 
promising for future experiences. To call the outcome of abduction in general a 
reflective judgment is a justifiable metaphorical use of the Kantian term. 

It can also be said in light of the epistemological analysis given that the second 
canon is not a methodological principle. It is a heuristic or abductive principle. Kant’s 
heuristic principle was a transcendental principle. But a heuristic principle can also 
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be understood as a principle of abduction in the most general sense, grounded in 
experience and promising to be more or less useful for future experience. The 
empirical materials, for generic hermeneutics are texts. Its task is (a) to determine the 
abstract structures of their genres and (b) to decide the question of the type of the 
genre of a given text. The problems of task (b) are the simple and methodologically 
decidable set of problems left after the introduction of the second reduction. But the 
problems of task (a) that reemerge after lifting the second reduction are certainly also 
problems of the philological-hermeneutical experience of texts. There is no method 
for the solution of such problems, but there is a heuristic principle of abduction, i.e., 
of the discovery and corroboration of the new generic structures-and this principle is 
the second canon. Thus there is an epistemological explication of the second canon 
showing: 

1 . The canon is not a methodological principle. 

2. It is possible to eliminate the term “divination,” along with its theological and 
subjective connotation, with the aid of an epistemological analysis in terms of Kant’s 
theory of the faculty of judgment. 

3. It is possible to eliminate the Kantian transcendental fringes in the latter 
explication with the aid of (a) an explication of the second canon in terms of 
Husserl’s theory of the whole and the parts and (b) an experience-bound 
epistemology with some shades of Peirce’s pragmaticism. 

The second canon is not a methodological principle; it is a heuristic principle. As 
such, it is by no means restricted to the interpretation of poetry. It is broad enough to 
cover all types of literary genres, and it ought to be broad enough to cover all of them 
for the purposes of general hermeneutics. Understood as a certain type of abduction, 
the search for the structure of genres ought to be grounded in experience. The ways in 
which it can be grounded in experience are different for different genres. In some 
types of genres-scientific literature, technological literature, legal literature, and in 
large part religious literature-the intersubjectively recognized and relevant purpose is 
(a) known and (b) explitely mentioned in the texts or in some texts closely connected 
with them. The same holds for the methods used to achieve the purpose. The 
empirical ground for the search for the genre structures can be found at least partially 
in the texts themselves of a living written tradition. According to Dilthey, not very 
much empathy is needed for the interpretation of such texts, expert knowledge about 
the intersubjectively recognized subject matter of such texts will do the job. Except 
for the special case of philosophical texts in which purposes and methods are 
redefined in texts with different genres in this field, a change of the genre structure is, 
for the same reasons, a slow and easily identifiable change. To recognize how a 
change of their genre structure ought to be understood is not a difficult task. The law 
and related texts may not mention their purposes explicitly but in a society with a 
legal system, what the general purpose of a law is and how it ought to be applied, is 
well known to all of ist educated members. 

But there are other types of texts, and according to Dilthey, such texts are expres- 
sions of life experience. Their interpretation needs the gift of empathy. The same 
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holds for certain religious texts, especially mythologies and core texts of revelation. 
The spirit, i.e., divination in the proper sense, is required to understand them. The 
same is true for religious poetry and also for some types of quasi-philosophical texts 
expressing mystical experiences, e.g., those of Meister Eckhart in the thirteenth and 
the beginning of the fourteenth century, but also Nietzsche’s gospel of Zarathustra. 
The unspecified term “foreign life expressions” and the term “divination” have been 
replaced by epistemological concepts-namely, “text” and “empathy” above. The 
eliminated terms of significance for a general theory of understanding, but it must be 
recognized that they have had devastating consequences for the discussion of the 
claims of methodologically guided hermeneutics in the twentieth century. 

Psychologism is undoubtedly a bad misnomer for Dilthey’s theory. No psycholo- 
gical theory in any sense whatsoever is implied in Dilthey’s description of elementary 
and higher understanding in our lifeworld. But the lifeworld and the living oral (and 
mostly also written) tradition is only a one-sidedly generative presupposition of 
methodologically guided hermeneutics. Especially in poetry and related types of 
literary genres, there is no chance of discoving even safe criteria for the empirical 
grounding of the second canon as a heuristic principle. Much room is left for literary 
criticism backing its negative and rejecting verdicts on old poetry and art, or its 
verdicts on new generic forms as the final decline of good poetry and art, in a cloud 
of rhetorical arguments and speech figures having absolutely nothing in common with 
the aims and problems of the work of the philological interpretations of texts. 

The upshot is that the application of the second canon by itself to all types of genres 
is not able to provide methodological viewpoints for validating the hypothetical 
assumptions found under the guidance of the second canon in general hermeneutics. 
In the case of poetry and related genres, the available empirical grounding for 
hypotheses about the structure of hitherto unknown generic forms of texts is 
extremely weak, especially if the author and literary critics are eager to provide 
enough rhetorical fog to back the assertion that there is no generic structure at all. 
This means that those practicing the techniques of philological interpretations of texts 
simply have to wait patiently until the power of human historicity has done its work 
and all the self-interpretations and the accompanying orchestra of literary criticism 
belong to the past. If that takes place, the first canon has to prove its mettle in an 
analysis of the possibilities of methodological hermeneutics. This will be the guiding 
problem of the next chapter. 



§30 Summary and transition 

The first task of this last section of the present chapter is to give a summary of 
results this chapter and an epistemological evaluation of these results. First of all it 
has to be kept in mind that the traditional formulations of the second canon cannot be 
reduced to the circle of understanding in fundamental ontology. There is actually no 
circularity at all, and especially no vicious circularity, in Heidegger’s circle of the 
understanding. The formulations for the second canon, on the contrary, are 
ambiguous, and the circle is indeed a certain type of vicious circularity. The reasons 
for both shortcomings are essentially the same: the ambiguity is an ambiguity in the 
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application of the terms “whole,” “part,” and “determination.” The circularity is the 
vicious circularity of treating the whole as a part of itself A further shortcoming of 
the formulations is the high level of generality. The ambiguous formulations can be 
applied to other wholes and their parts-first of all, organic wholes-besides texts and 
problems of interpretation and critique. Furthermore the canon has been applied to 
wholes in hermeneutics organized according to quite different structures. One can 
distinguish wholes whose structure is temporal from wholes whose structure is 
spatially extensive. (1) there are historical contexts of texts-including entities like 
“the Greek culture” and “the spirit of the Middle Ages”-that have been understood as 
wholes. An explication of such wholes is not possible with the aid of the second 
canon alone. The first canon has to be applied as well. The dominating structure here 
is the structure of historical temporality. (2) There are texts as extensive wholes with 
their parts given as wholes with a certain spatial extension. Here a temporal dimen- 
sion occurs only for the analysis of the process of the pre-methodical reading of texts. 
The second canon taken by itself can be a guiding principle only for wholes of this 
type. 

The ambiguities in the formulations for the second canon and in the application of 
the canon could be eliminated with the aid of the phenomenological theory of the 
whole and the parts in §25. It must be kept in mind that the explication given has two 
levels of universality. First there is the theory of the whole and the parts as a 
formalized formal-ontological theory. Second, there is the application of this theory 
in the phenomenological theory of perception determining what can count as a whole 
in the different versions just mentioned in perception. Texts and fixed life expressions 
in general are concrete extensive wholes. This warrants in general the applicability of 
the theory of the whole and the parts to problems of hermeneutics, but it is far from 
being sufficient for the determination of the constitutive structures of texts as 
concrete wholes with concrete pieces. Further guidelines for the application of the 
new formulation of the second canon to different levels of hermeneutics and critique 
will be given below. 

An investigation of the merits and shortcomings of the second canon taken by itself 
requires two abstractive reductions. The first reduction brackets all aspects of 
methodological hermeneutics depending on the first canon, and an explicitely 
historical consciousness. The two realms left after the reduction in traditional 
hermeneutics are the grammatical and the generic level of interpretation and critique. 
The task is the analysis of the interplay of the abstract grammatical and generic 
structures of texts as concrete wholes with concrete parts. The realm of the residuum 
of the reduction was called the realm of methodical hermeneutics and distinguished 
from the realm of a methodologically guided hermeneutics applying both the second 
and the first canon. A second abstractive reduction was subsequently introduced 
bracketing the epistemological problems of the discovery of the abstract structures. 
What was left was the question of how such structures can be applied to texts in 
methodical hermeneutics. 

As mentioned, the second reduction seems to be artificial and useful only for the 
separation of two abstract aspects of the problem. The first aspect belonging to the 
realm of the residuum of the initial abstractive reduction is the problem of the appli- 
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cation of pre -given abstract structures in grammatical and generic hermeneutics. The 
epistemological problems of the discovery of the abstract structures belong to the 
second aspect. A final solution of such problems is possible only with the support of 
the first canon and an analysis of historical dimensions. The problems already emerge 
in the realm of methodical hermeneutics. Part one has shown that the development of 
hermeneutical consciousness before the nineteenth century is governed by the 
principles of methodical hermeneutics alone. It could also be shown that the second 
abstractive reduction is also more than a methodological device. There are long 
periods in living written traditions without significant changes in grammatical 
systems and generic structures. Grammar as well as the genre systems have therefore 
been used as strict normative systems. 

The application of methodical hermeneutics under the two reductions presupposed 
the acquaintance with texts in pre-methodical reading. The next step was therefore a 
phenomenological analysis of the process of pre-methodical reading. The basic truism 
of the application of the explicated second canon to the problem of texts is the fact 
that texts are concrete wholes given in sense perception. They share this property 
with all fixed life expressions. Thus the application of the formalized theory of the 
whole and the parts to objects of perception warrants the applicability to texts. 

A first pre-methodical reading is guided by expectations that can be fulfdled or not 
fulfdled, but the concrete whole of the text is given only at the end of the process of 
first reading. Thus it can have a function for the understanding of the parts only for 
pre-methodical re-reading. Furthermore, it is essential that parts of the text, first of all 
sentences, can be understood by themselves without a prior understanding of the 
whole. The understanding of the whole is therefore one-sidedly founded in the 
independent understanding of the parts. Once gained the knowledge of the concrete 
whole of the text does provide an insight into the significance of the parts for the 
whole. It is able to modify their meaning, but this modification is a modification of an 
already presupposed meaning. 

Not-understanding can be discovered on first reading, but misunderstandings can 
be discovered only in re-reading. Sometimes it is possible to correct them in pre- 
methodical reading and re-reading. But the criterion of the discovery is feeling of an 
anomaly and the criterion of the correction is the feeling that the anomaly vanished. 
No further justification can be given. 

The outcome can be summarized as follows. (1) The process of first reading is in- 
deed accompanied by projections, but the projections refer to the “what comes next,” 
not to the concrete whole of the text. (2) The concrete whole is only given after the 
reading is finished, and it is a determining factor only after it has been given. (3) The 
distinction between the first reading and re-reading is crucial. The whole is present in 
the discovery of their significance of the parts for the whole and the modifications in 
the understanding of their meaning triggered by the understanding of their signifi- 
cance for the whole. But the whole is also present as a critical factor in the discovery 
of partial misunderstanding and not-understanding of their significance of the parts 
for the whole, and such a discovery is at the same time the discovery of a misunder- 
standing or not-understanding of some parts as well. Such discoveries and criticisms 
cannot emerge in the process of first reading. They will emerge only in the process 
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of re-reading. Therefore re-reading is one-sidedly founding the very possibility of 
methodical and later methodologically guided hermeneutics. This point is essential 
for a proper understanding of the scope and limits of both methodical hermeneutics 
and methodologically guided hermeneutics. (4) The smallest parts of texts with a self- 
contained categorematic structure are sentences. The structure has the specific formal 
properties of a categorematic whole. The categorematic character of the structure 
warrants that a certain sentence type can be understood by itself outside the context of 
the text or in the contexts of other texts. The abstract structure of the categorematic 
structure is not known in pre-methodical reading. 

The first level of methodical hermeneutics is the level of grammatical interpreta- 
tion and critique of sentences. Grammatical hermeneutics presupposes under the 
second abstractive reduction (a) a normative grammatical system for a language, and 
(b) a normative dictionary for the language. Grammatical hermeneutics is capable of 
discovering and repairing certain cases of not-understanding and misunderstanding. 
The pre-given grammatical system is able to justify the reasons for the discovery and 
for possible repairs. Given a grammar it is also obvious that the categorematic 
structure is self-contained and cannot be reduced to structures belonging to the text as 
a whole. These structures might add further shades of meaning to a sentence, but they 
are not constitutive for the core meaning of the sentence. Therefore it is necessary to 
distinguish between the intrinsic and the extrinsic aspects of the meaning of a 
sentence in the context of a text. 

The grammatical structure is constitutive for the meaning of sentences as catego- 
rematic wholes. A structure taken by itself is abstract. The specific concrete parts of 
sentences are words. Some words have syncategorematic functions in sentences, i.e., 
their main purpose is to determine the grammatical connections of words in 
sentences. Such words or parts of words are: (a) sentence connectives, but also 
suffixes and infixes; (b) propositional attitudes; (c) indexicals. Indexicals have 
already aspects that can be called categorematic, but pure categorematic words have 
an independent and strictly determined categorematic meaning by themselves. Formal 
logic requires that the meaning of categorematic words neither vague nor ambiguous. 
But seen from the viewpoint of grammatical hermeneutics, the meaning of 
categorematic words is relative, vague and ambiguous. (1) Their meaning is changed 
with the aid of prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, as well as by their place in the order of 
concrete wholes of sentences. These modifications have a syncategorematic function. 
(2) Their meaning is a comparatively determinate categorematic meaning only in the 
context of sentences. Furthermore, so-called categorematic words have different 
connotations, and are able to express several and sometimes completely divergent 
meanings. 

The divergent meanings are listed in dictionaries. The choice of this or that possi- 
ble meaning of a word and accompanying shades of additional meaning is determined 
by the grammatical structure of the sentence as a self-contained categorematic 
whole. Categorematic words can be called “categorematic” because they are able to 
perform a categorematic function in sentences. Syncategorematic words are listed in 
dictionaries as well. Therefore the methodical tools of methodical hermeneutics, the 
pre-given grammar and the pre-given dictionary belong together in strict correlation. 
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Methodical grammatical hermeneutics does not create the understanding of a sen- 
tence. The understanding of a sentence (or its being not understood or misunder- 
stood) is pre-given by pre-methodical understanding. The task of methodical gram- 
matical hermeneutics is to apply grammar and the dictionary as tools for a critical 
check of the pre-methodical understanding of a sentence. Such critical checks require 
re-reading. With the aid of the tools it is possible to justify pre-methodical under- 
standing or to discover misunderstanding and remove it. Moreover it is possible to 
justify not-understanding if it can be proved that the sentence in question is indeed a 
grammatical misconstruction, and therefore nonsense, but it can also be shown that 
the not-understanding of pre-methodical reading was actually a misunderstanding 
because grammatical analysis can prove that the sentence does have a correct gram- 
matical structure after all. Such possibilities have limits: (1) it is not possible to ana- 
lyze the additional meaning the sentence received in the pre-methodical reading and 
understanding of the context of the sentence in the text; and (2) it is possible that the 
pre-given grammatical and lexicographic knowledge is insufficient for properly 
justified decisions between the alternatives just mentioned. We then have the case of 
the non liquet. 

The traditional tools of comparative methods and generalizing abstractions are not 
sufficient for a description of the methods used in the investigation of superstructures 
determining the construction of grammatically well-formed sentences. The first 
tentative steps of an analysis of such superstructures have been discovered in the 
wake of the analysis of pure logical grammar in the twentieth century. But such 
questions are not essential for grammatical hermeneutics under the second reduction 
and have not been discussed in the framework of methodical hermeneutics. The 
system provided by grammar and the dictionary is used and understood as a strictly 
normative system. Deviations are considered as mistakes and at best as idiosyncratic 
anomalies. There is no immediate need to cancel the second reduction for 
grammatical hermeneutics and critique in the realm of methodical hermeneutics. 
Boeckh’s sharp distinction of grammatical hermeneutics and grammatical research 
implies the second reduction, and with it, the limits of methodical hermeneutics. 
Birt’s arguments against the thesis of Boeckh require viewpoints that emerge only 
with the application of the first canon and the canceling of the second and first 
abstractive reductions in the realm of the philological-historical method of 
methodologically guided hermeneutics. 

The structure of a genre is complex because it is a hierarchy of relations connec- 
ting parts of the text that are themselves structured. The lowest level of structural 
configurations determined by relations is the level of already grammatically structu- 
red sentences. The genre requires, that sentences belonging to it, have certain pro- 
perties of style. In this sense, the genre adds extrinsic properties to the meaning of 
sentences. The foundation relations between the relations of parts of texts determine 
the structure of the whole of the text. Thus we have a hierarchy of structuring 
relations, with each group of relations of higher order adding extrinsic properties to 
the relations of the lower order and finally to the sentences as smallest units of 
independent objective meaning. 
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But each level also requires certain intrinsic properties of the configurations of the 
lower order and finally of the sentences. This is the formal account of the text as a 
concrete whole with a genre structure. Seen from the most general but material point 
of view-including, e.g., business contracts-the genre of a text is determined by the 
purpose of the text. The purpose of the text as a concrete whole is the highest 
purpose, and the highest purpose determines the functions and sub-purposes of the 
pieces of the text as concrete wholes. There is a more or less complex hierarchy of 
such pieces down to the level of sentences and this hierarchy represents also the 
hirarchy of purposes. The intrinsic properties of sentences required by the genre 
structure is the style of the sentences. Birt is right saying that in at least in one of its 
aspects, the hermeneutics of style and style critique is not a part of individual 
hermeneutics concerned with the individuality of the author. The individual style of 
an author enters the scene only with the aid of the first canon mediated by the web of 
historically ordered texts. 

There are crucial differences in the application of the properly explicated second 
canon on the level of grammatical hermeneutics and of generic hermeneutics: (a) seen 
from the formal point of view, categorematic words and categorematic aspects of 
indexicals are first-order concrete wholes with a structure determined by foundational 
relations. Thus they belong to type (1) of concrete wholes for the purposes of 
methodical hermeneutics; (b) sentences are second-order wholes, i.e., configurations 
determined by relations, and the relations are one-sidedly founded in first order 
concrete wholes. They belong to type (2) for the purposes of methodical 
hermeneutics: and (c) genres are second order wholes presupposing a hierarchy of 
parts with sentences as the lowest level of the hierarchy. They belong to type (3) for 
the purposes of methodological hermeneutics. 

A grammar is an abstract system of abstract rules for generating all the types of 
sentences of a language, and this system is itself a structurally ordered whole of 
abstract grammatical rules. The classification of grammars is simple on the level of 
methodical hermeneutics. It can be reduced to the classification of different written 
languages. The classification will be complex if the first abstractive reduction is 
lifted. 

Each genre in a pre-given system of genres is by itself an abstract system of abstract 
rules and generates by itself the texts belonging to that genre. A system of genres is 
only a taxonomic system serving the heuristic purposes of a complete list of possible 
alternatives, and it is not a system of rules determining a certain ordering of elements. 
The genre of the text is the indicator of the purpose or intention of the text. 
To recognize the genre means to recognize the purpose, and the recognition of a 
purpose is always a conscious affair. Recognizing the purpose of a sentence-e.g., the 
purpose of the sentence “Close the door” as a command-is a conscious act, but the 
ability of recognizing it does not imply the ability to analyze the grammatical structu- 
re of the sentence. Grammatical critique is able to pass clear judgments about correct 
and incorrect, or ambiguous and not ambiguous, grammatical construction of senten- 
ces in the framework of methodical hermeneutics under the first and second reduc- 
tion. But generic critique can wind up in endless disputes of literary criticism and 
criticism of taste-even criticism concerning the appropriateness of different systems 
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of genres, or critieisms coneeming change in the system of genres, especially in the 
genre system of poetry and related fields in methodical hermeneutics. 

The first steps for a transition from methodical to a methodological hermeneutics 
and to the recognition of the significance of the first canon for methodological her- 
meneutics can be found in Boeckh’s system and Birt’s criticism of Boeckh’s system. 
Boeckh emphasized the second methodological reduction on the level of grammati- 
cal hermeneutics. Birt’s thesis that grammatical research and grammatical herme- 
neutics cannot be separated, because open problems in the fringes of grammatical 
interpretation and especially critique require the transition to grammatical research. 
This step implies in addition the elimination of the first abstractive reduction. The 
first canon is implicitely recognized as a methodological principle of grammatical 
hermeneutics. Under the first and the second reduction changes in the structure of a 
language in the present will be understood as deplorable vulgarisms indicating the 
decay of linguistic culture. The normative power of pre-given grammars cannot be 
broken in a hermeneutical consciousness under the first reduction without an explicit 
historical consciousness. If the first and the second reduction are eliminated such 
judgments have only the character of subjective and relative evaluations. 

Solutions for Boeckh’s problems with the work of the genius not fitting into the 
sum total of rules of a pre-given system of genres presuppose as well the elimination 
of the first and second reduction and a transition to the first canon. Solutions require 
hints for the discovery of new generic structures. The whole business of methodical 
interpretation would be at an end if no such hints are available in the case of changes 
implying the partial or total rejection of the norms of pre-given systems of genres in 
poetry. There are also certain genre systems of groups of texts not belonging to 
poetry in which change can only be discovered with the aid of a developed historical 
consciousness, e.g., the discovery of paradigm changes in the sciences in the second 
half of the twentieth century. Change can also be discovered in other types of texts 
with certain classes of genre structures, e.g., philosophical literature. But the changes 
are not discussed as genre changes; they are understood and discussed as changes of 
the methods and goals in philosophical texts. Usually changes of methods and goals 
are explicitly mentioned in such texts. The changes in the generic forms can be 
understood as the immediate consequences of the change in methods and goals. The 
root problem of the second canon is nevertheless the same as the problem surfacing 
with the experience of genre change in the present of a living literary tradition in 
poetry. 

The purpose of the first and the second reduction for methodological investigations 
on the level of generic hermeneutics was to separate two methodically different types 
of application of the second canon. In the first case, we have a pre-given system of 
genres, i.e., a system of abstract structures determining the wholeness of possible 
concrete wholes. The task is to subsume given concrete wholes and their pieces or 
parts under a selection of abstract moments of such abstract structures. If the task is 
solved, we have judgments determining affirmations, negations, or not decidable non 
liquet cases. Since the system is understood as a normative system, affirmative 
judgments are always accompanied by the evalutions of generic critique. The non 
liquet cases are works of poetry that can only be subsumed under the pre-given rules 
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only with more or less serious qualifications, i.e., Boeckh’s works of the genius. 
What is required in such situations is to recognize the purpose of the text and the 
means used to realize the purpose, i.e., its specific generic form. In addition, there 
can be the need for the discovery of a whole new system of poetic genres if the 
change is a radical change in the poetic system and the understanding of the purposes 
of poetry. 

The task of finding the generic structure of a pre-given text is the problem of 
judgments about universals that belong to pre-given individual cases but are not 
themselves pre-given. In Kantian terms, such judgments are not determinative 
judgments; they are reflective judgments. Following Kant, the discussion above 
showed that the principles for reflective judgments are heuristic principles, and this 
means that they are not constitutive for a possible methodology. The second canon in 
the explication given can be understood as such a principle, telling us what ought to 
be found in very general terms, but not how to find it. Kant’s principle of reflective 
judgments was a transcendental principle a priori in his sense. No such principles 
occur in the epistemology of phenomenology. But the second canon has a certain 
background in the strictly formal, mereological theory of the whole and the parts. For 
all “objects of experience given in perception,” the concrete material a priori of the 
independent parts and dependent abstract moments is added to the formalized abstract 
theory. Even if this scope is narrowed down to the field of fixed life expressions as 
concrete wholes given for perception the material a priori belonging to this realm is 
still too general. Texts have in general further properties that can be characterized as 
the material a priori of texts. Such features have been discussed in part II. Empiricists 
should keep in mind what has already been said about the material a priori and 
material ontology. The material a priori characterizes structures of a certain type, and 
it does not matter if somebody insists that typological concepts are empirically 
grounded concepts. The givenness of a material exact or morphological a priori is in a 
certain sense empirically founded for phenomenology as well. 

Thus taken by itself, the second canon is not a principle that can be constitutive for 
the development of a methodology. It is a heuristic principle. Seen from the pheno- 
menological point of view, it must be said that this is the case because regardless of 
how far this canon is narrowed down by further and further specifications belonging 
to the realm of the material a priori for wholes and parts, it is still much too broad and 
general to determine the system of genres of a certain period in the development of a 
written tradition in general, or in the special case of the development of the literary 
tradition of poetry. Seen from the historical point of view, there are changes-even 
changes in the system as a whole-in the generic systems of literary traditions. But this 
also means that the concepts of generic hermeneutics and critique are empirical 
concepts and not a priori concepts. Seen from the historical point of view, the 
philosophically grounded thesis that there is a “natural system a priori of literary 
genres and the realm of art in general,” is an illusion. Before considering the 
consequences of the opposed historical thesis, however, some final epistemological 
remarks about the second canon are in order. 

The second canon is a heuristic principle telling us in very general terms the direc- 
tion in which certain empirically universal structures can be found. Even if there are 
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some implementations of the formulations of the second canon belonging to a for- 
mal-ontological and then to the material-ontological a priori in the phenomenological 
sense, the epistemological explication that was given for the formulation has nothing 
in common with Kant’s conception of the a priori, and still less with his conception of 
a transcendental theory. Since both the properly explicated formulation and the 
universal empirical concepts in question ought to be found to have their origin in 
experience in the Kantian sense, we are in need of a term characterizing Kant’s 
reflective judgments in a strictly empirical environment. Peirce’s term “abduction” 
was used for this purpose. Without explicating the depths of this concept in Peirce’s 
philosophy, the application can be explained with the aid of an analogy. It can be said 
that empirically grounded hypotheses in the sciences are found by abductions with 
the aid of some empirically grounded premises, leading to the conclusion that if the 
hypothesis is true it provides a good explanation of the facts. But such abductions 
say nothing about the methods through which it can be decided whether the 
hypothesis can be justified or must be rejected. The answers can only be given by 
methodologically guided experiments and observations. Interpretation and critique on 
the level of generic hermeneutics can lead to empirically grounded hypotheses about 
unknown genre structures. They are empirically grounded only in the experience of 
one’s own written tradition, or in this experience together with knowledge about the 
development of foreign written traditions mediated by an explicit historical 
consciousness. The second canon taken by itself is not able to give methodical rules 
for the corroboration or rejection of the hypotheses. 

The second reduction was introduced to isolate the case in which the second canon 
can indeed function as a methodical principle by itself, i.e., without the support of 
the first canon. The method was the method of subsumption of individual cases un- 
der pre-given general rules. Such procedures are also applied in certain disciplines, 
e.g., jurisprudence. It is a practical terminological move to follow the tradition and to 
call such disciplines disciplines of prudence and not scientific disciplines in the 
narrower sense. To recognize the concrete singular case as belonging under this or 
that pre-given rule requires prudence. The problem is that certain changes in the 
special cases of the works of the genius or so-called eminent texts lead to 
epistemologically crucial non liquet cases in generic hermeneutics and critique. 
Furthermore, there are developments dominated by a universal radical change of the 
genre system in poetry and in other types of written texts. They must be taken into 
account for a complete analysis of the possible functions of the second canon. The 
second canon can only serve as a heuristic principle and has lost the power of 
generating methodological viewpoints. The second reduction therefore had to be 
lifted for the epistemological investigation of such situations, since the second canon 
taken by itself is not able to serve as a methodological tool for the analysis of two 
different possible phases in the development of a living written tradition. A literary 
tradition without an explicit historical consciousness experiences changes and judges 
changes as good or bad, but it is not able to recognize the difference of the two types 
as such. An objective comparative description of developments with different 
structures in a written tradition requires historical consciousness and the methodical 
tools of objectifying descriptions in historical research. 
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The distinction between the two types of developments in written tradition 
presupposed lifting the second reduction. But to recognize the distinction as an 
objective distinction as such, and not as an immediate experience accompanied by 
evaluation, also requires the canceling of the first reduction that set matters connected 
with the first canon out of play. Seen vice versa, a complete methodological account 
of the two possible aspects of the application of the second canon requires 
generalizations concerning the outcome of investigations using the first canon as their 
guiding principle. The second canon taken by itself is not a methodological principle 
in the proper sense. It can function, on the one hand, as a discipline or prudence, and 
on the other hand as an art requiring ingenuity in inventing plausible hypotheses in 
generic hermeneutics. What is missing are methodological tools for the corroboration 
or rejection of the hypotheses. Only a consistent explication of the first canon might 
be able to fulfill this minimal requirement for a discipline that can be called a 
scientific discipline in the weakest sense. 



Chapter 8 

The First Canon and the Philological-Historical 

Method 

§31. Preliminary considerations 

A text ought to be understood according to the historical context of the contemporary 
addressees and their understanding of the text. It has been mentioned in chapter 6 that 
this formulation for the first canon (1.2) is prima facie not circular, and it does not 
refer to the subjective intentions, i.e., the psyche, of the author. But there are two 
serious shortcomings. (1) The formulation presupposes that we have some access to 
the context of the contemporary addressees of a text. In other words, the canon seems 
to presuppose the possibility of some mysterious traveling through past time and 
space. Such an assumption is probably not included in the real intention of the canon, 
but the formulation gives us no hint toward how we can understand the understanding 
of the contemporary addressees. (2) The canon says nothing about the borders of the 
realm of “contemporary.” Are, for instance, all people living together within thirty or 
forty or fifty years contemporaries? Do they all share the same perspective within 
their cultural context? How far does “contemporary” reach into the past and the 
future seen from the viewpoint of a text? Seen from a methodological point of view, 
however, this means that the formulation is not very useful. Moreover, a closer 
consideration indicates, that shortcoming (1) leads to a circle if we add, with Droysen 
and Dilthey, that we know about a cultural context in the past only via texts and other 
fixed life expressions. According to the first canon, all of them must be understood 
with the aid of our knowledge of the contemporary context. Thus we have a circle. 
Nothing is gained if “contemporary” and “addressee” is dropped. The formulation, 
“A text ought to be understood according to its context and not the context of the 
interpreter“ does not tell us what type of context is meant. 
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There is only one possible way to save the intention behind the formulation. The 
texts themselves must be linked in a pattern and this pattern must represent temporal 
structures. The vague idea of “contemporary addressees” vanishes. Even the 
contemporary addressee is known only through texts, i.e., texts that refer and respond 
to certain other texts in different ways. This web is the web of texts that are 
contemporaries of a text. Contemporary texts of a text are texts that have had a certain 
influence on the text in question. They are contemporary for a text in this sense even 
if they were written centuries before.^ One introductory remark must be added. The 
original intention of the first canon from Flacius to Schleiermacher was grammatical 
interpretation. Grammatical interpretation presupposes a grammar. Chapter 7 has 
shown that the construction of a grammar originally occurs with the aid of studying 
many different passages in many different contemporary texts. In this case 
“contemporary” means “having similar grammatical and lexicographic structures.” 
The grammar as the tool of grammatical interpretation is itself a text, the text of the 
grammar. It must be emphasized that “contemporary” in grammatical research 
providing tools for grammatical interpretation means that texts belong to the same 
stage in the history of a language regardless of whether they refer to each other or 
not. But again, even in this case it is obvious that “contemporary” is a property of 
texts, and not of addressees living at the same time. 

There are three tasks for the beginning of the following investigation. The first task 
is the analysis of the temporal structures that can be mirrored by the referential con- 
texts of texts. Such an analysis cannot start with texts. We have to consider the tem- 
poral structure of our original experience of our own past via memory and remembe- 
ring (§32). Second, some critical considerations of the thesis that our understanding 
of texts has the character of a dialogue are necessary. A dialogue in the strict sense is 
an event that presupposes the actual encounter of contemporaries. This task is there- 
fore (a) to analyze the understanding, misunderstanding, and not-understanding in 
dialogues in the proper sense (§33), and then (b) to consider understanding, misun- 
derstanding, and not-understanding in correspondence or written dialogues (§34). 
The difference between an actual dialogue (and its possibilities) and texts can be cla- 
rified step by step in the analysis of a correspondence dialogue. After that, the model 
of the stemma will be sufficient to explicate the temporal structure of the context of 
texts (§35). The main task is then the explication of the aim of the first canon in new 
formulations (§36). This explication should avoid references not only to the inten- 
tions of an author, but also to contemporary addressees. The formulations should also 
be able to distinguish clearly between pre-methodical understanding of texts and the 
methodically guided interpretation of texts, and to explore the possibilities and 
problems behind the so-called Wirkungsgeschichte, efficient history. The final step is 
the determination of the scope and limits of objectivity in the realm of philological- 
historical interpretations of texts (§37). Since the idea of the consciousness of effi- 
cient history can be used in philosophical hermeneutics to raise doubts concerning 
the possibility of reaching some kind of objectivity in interpretations of texts, this 



^ Schulz, (106), (106a); cf. §20 about the difference of the givenness of Others as contemporaries and the 
contemporary givenness of-in Dilthey's terms-fixed life expressions of the past. The discussion of 
contemporary texts for a text is only a specific aspect of Schutz’s general principle. 
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task requires in addition a distinction between the methodological application of the 
first canon in research concerning the efficient history of texts, and the function of 
the so-called wirkungsgeschichtliche Bewufitsein, the consciousness of efficient 
history. ^ 



§32. The original givenness of the past in remembering and memory 

What our own past was we know with the aid of remembering and memory. 
“Memory” will be used as a term for the sum total of the temporally ordered contents 
of many acts of remembering. The first concern is remembering. To remember is an 
intentional act happening in the living present of the subject. Its object is primarily 
the past process of experiencing objects, events, and other persons. The process has 
two aspects: (1) the process of past experiences of the objects, i.e., in technical terms 
the noetic aspect; and (2) the noematic aspect of the given object by itself in the past. 
Thus we distinguish (1) the house of a friend as given in the process of my earlier 
experience of the house, and (2) the house as given as the same house in different acts 
of experiencing it. The first aspect is essential for the following considerations 
because the second is one-sidedly founded in the sum total of acts of experiencing the 
house. 

The distinctive feature of remembering is that remembering locates its noematic 
content in the past horizon of the present living present. (The counterpart of remem- 
bering is expectation, whose content is located in the future horizon). Remembering 
happens in the actual living present. The past focused by remembering is a past li- 
ving present. This past living present has the same passively pre-given structure as 
the actual living present: it too has a past now with its own past protention and its 
flowing off past continuum of retentions, i.e., on the level of active intentionality it 
has its own past as well as a future horizon. What happens in remembering is the 
objectification of a past time-phase. But there is one significant modification. The 
content emerging in the now-protention dimension of the current living present might 
be expected, but this expectation can be disappointed. It is known that this content is 
not yet determined. Remembering, however, knows that the content in the future ho- 
rizon of the now-protention aspect of the past living present is indeed determined be- 
cause it belongs to the retentional sphere not only for the actual living present, but 
also for other temporal phases of the living present in the past-namely phases belon- 
ging to the future horizon of the remembered past living present. 

The natural course of different acts of remembering constituting the memory of a 
chain of events moves in the direction of the future horizon of the past living present. 
The specific properties of that process will be considered later. It is, of course, also 
possible to go backward and remember temporal phases in the retentional continuum 
of the past living present. This process of actualizing the contents of the past horizon 
of a past living present can go on in indefinitum. Furthermore, two other aspects of 
the formal structure of remembering must also be kept in mind, (a) remembering can 
jump not only from a past living present into some disconnected later temporal phase 



Gadamer (40), (40a), part 2, II. 1 . 
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in the future horizon of the past living present, but also to distant temporal phases in 
the past horizon of the past living present; and (b) the act of remembering can be ite- 
rated, i.e., it is possible to remember not only that I remembered, but what was 
remembered, and hence it is possible to compare the contents of different phases of 
remembering one and the same chain of events in the past. 

The formal structure of remembering does not, as such, determine the material 
content of remembering. Some general properties are of interest here. (1) 
Remembering as an act is originally awakened by associations. A conscious interest 
in a past series of events occurs later. (2) Remembering is not able to cover the whole 
of the past. It is only able to represent certain phases in the past. Everything else 
belongs to the unconscious in the phenomenological sense. (3) There remain dark 
fields even in a remembered past-time phase. There are not only hidden associative 
links, but also contents that are not thematized for this or that reason. Property (3) is 
especially essential for the case of iterated remembering. 

It is well known that different persons participating in the same course of events 
remember quite different aspects. In addition, the significance of the events is not the 
same, sometimes not even similar, for such persons. But it is also a fact that the sig- 
nificance and the content of remembering changes for the same person in different 
situations. Since remembering can be iterated, the person can remember that she or 
he remembered something different in different concrete situations for remembering. 
Memory is an interpreter. Its interpretations are different in different concrete situa- 
tion. And not only do the interpretations of memory differ with respect to the signifi- 
cance of past events, but under the influence of this changing significance, the selec- 
tion of facts and aspects of past events changes as well. Given this, a new problem 
arises. It is the problem of the temporal relation between the interpreting memory in 
the actual now and its past. This needs some closer consideration because what 
occurs here will occur again in a modified way on the level of Wirkungsgeschichte, 
efficient history. 

The problem is not only a problem of the interpretation of the past. Imagine a con- 
sciousness-without being disturbed by other impressions-listens to three tones that 
are clearly separated by contrast. After the third tone sinks into the retentional sphere 
of the living present, this consciousness reproduces first the series and then the series 
of reproductions, then the series of the reproduction of the reproduction of the first 
level, and so on. Assume furthermore that this consciousness counted the three tones 
and then the series of the reproductions, reproductions of the reproductions, and so 
forth. Thus all retentions with their contents are cumulatively counted. The question 
is: what is the number of the actual now at the end of the series? It has to be kept in 
mind that the distance of the last reproduction counted will always be the same, for 
there will always be reproductions that have themselves not yet been reproduced by 
counting. Nevertheless, it can be said that the whole series is directed toward the ac- 
tual now and that the actual now represents the sum total of the forever expanding 
series. From that it follows that the number of the actual now of the living present in 
our example is the first transfmite in Cantor’s sense. ^ The example given was re- 



Cf. Cantor (13) esp. pp. 195, 168-69, and 390ff. 
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stricted to the level of formal abstraction. But more concrete examples can be found. 
Suppose somebody wants to write his or her autobiography and the intention is to 
end the autobiography in his or her actual now. If the point is reached in which the 
person started to write the autobiography, a considerable sequence of time still sepa- 
rates this past now from the actual now. Writing has to go on, and the same situation 
will occur again and again. The actual now will never be reached. We can come clo- 
ser to the actual now but then remembering will have to jump-and this means that a 
certain past phase is forgotten in such an act of remembering. Even if remembering 
jumps into the retentional phase of the living present, the actual remembering in the 
now remains still separated from remembered phases, and can be remembered only if 
it is itself already in the retentional phase. 

Both the structure of time-consciousness and that of the consciousness of the spati- 
al relations between my body and its environment belong to the structures already 
underlying the appresentation of other persons. Cultural objects, i.e., fixed life ex- 
pressions, indicate a foreign inner life and preserve in general the difference between 
the future and the past horizon of others. Since fixed life expressions and especially 
texts are in the center of the following investigations, past horizons and future hori- 
zons of fixed life expressions will be basic categories. What lurks in the background 
is the problem of the author. This problem will surface once again in the end. But it is 
essential to keep in mind that no concrete higher understanding of Others as Others is 
implied in the appresentation of temporal structures in the inner life of Others. 

§33. Agreement and disagreement, understanding, misunderstanding, and not- 
understanding in dialogues 

Speeches and texts are both means of human communication. Thus there will be 
parallels and analogies in the attitudes, the interests, and the reactions of 
understanding in dialogues and in the understanding of texts. Analogies taken by 
themselves can be ambiguous. They may be of interest for some points of view, but 
not for others. The analogies referred to here have not been of interest for methodical 
and methodological hermeneutics before the twentieth century.* Yet they are of 
central significance for philosophical hermeneutics in considerations about 
understanding in general, and especially in hermeneutics. The ambiguities of these 
analogies are responsible for serious misunderstandings in the discussion of the 
parallels between the attitudes of understanding in dialogues and the attitudes in the 
interpretation of texts. ^ 

The leading interest in understanding, whether understanding in dialogues or 
understanding of texts, can be the subject matter communicated about; the opinion of 



* Grondin (44) p. 97 claims that Schleiermacher’s hermeneutics has a dialogical background. I have never 
found any hint in Schleiermacher to suggest that he applied his investigations about (Platonic) dialectic 
in his reflections on hermeneutics. 

^ Dialectic and dialogue are central in Gadamer (40), (40a); cf. part 2, II. 3. c. Ricoeur (lOI) p. 22 criticizes 
Schleiermacher and Dilthey for emphasizing the significance of dialogue in hermeneutics. This is 
somewhat paradoxical compared with his praise of Gadamer who really emphasized the significance of 
the dialogue; see Ricoeur (101) p. 93. 
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the partner about the subject matter; or the motives of other persons defending this or 
that opinion, with or without the additional interest in manipulating other persons. 
And other possibilities should not be neglected. Understanding in general is first of 
all a practical affair in elementary understanding, in contracts, negotiations, and the 
law. When talking about dialogues, dialogics, and dialectic, hermeneuticists usually 
have Plato’s dialogues in mind. The irony is that Plato’s dialogues are actually texts 
belonging to a certain philosophical genre-and this means a theoretical genre. They 
are in addition carefully composed texts and require careful text interpretation. It is 
pretty hopeless to try to understand the dialogue Parmenides if it is presented on 
stage without having the possibility of reading and re-reading the text. Platonic 
dialogues are theoretically oriented. Thus it is simply a requirement of their generic 
form to have their subject matter as the determining scopus in all phases of the 
dialogue. Real dialogues, happening in the realm of pure speech, have a different 
character. The subject matters often change very quickly, often following only the 
hint of associations. Partners in a dialogue are very often more interested in the 
attitude of others toward the subject matter and less interested in the subject matter 
itself A study of communication by speech and speech alone ought not to follow a 
highly artificial and idealized type of theoretical dispute. It is better to turn to more 
realistic situations for this purpose. 

Nevertheless, it is possible to use the Platonic dialogue-or better, the theoretically 
oriented dialogue-as the prototype for the analysis of the parallels and the differences 
between understanding in dialogues and the understanding of texts. Recognizing not 
only the parallels but also the essential differences is necessary for a proper account 
of the possibilities and impossibilities of understanding texts. It is not enough to say 
that texts do not speak to us in the same way as a partner in dialogue speaks because 
the interpreter himself or herself has the task of actualizing the speech embodied in 
the text. It is also not sufficient to claim that the specific difference is the merger of 
interpretation and text in a new projection of the truth of an understanding in which 
interpretation and application are not separated. A merger of the meaning systems, the 
systems of interpretants of the participants, is essential for dialogues as well. What is 
of interest here is the difference in structure between these two sorts of merging. 
Given the present situation, a precise account of the differences in understanding in 
dialogues, dialogues between correspondents, and the understanding of texts is 
necessary. More specifically, it is necessary to distinguish the different types of 
agreement and disagreement, and the different possibilities for coping with not- 
understanding and misunderstanding, that are at work in understanding in dialogues 
and in the understanding of texts. The differences will also be of significance for the 
transition from methodical hermeneutics to the methodologically guided 
hermeneutics of philological-historical research. What has been said about the how of 
the givenness of speeches and texts and of non-literary and literary cultural tradition 
(§§16 and 17) can now be applied to the problem of understanding in dialogues and 
understanding of texts. 

(1) A Platonic dialogue is an exchange of speeches about a subject matter. Speech 
presupposes a common time/space field of the participants. Speech is accompanied by 
visible gestures and actions. They can be a substitute for speech in extreme cases. 
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(2) Past speech cannot be given as the same again. Furthermore, there is no 
possibility of deciding with intersubjectively valid evidence, whether repeated past 
speech is really a duplicate of that speech. Not only is what has been said in the past 
is stored in the subjective memories of the partners, but their memories refer to 
different aspects of the speech. One partner remembers what she or he has said and 
the other what he or she has heard. 

(3) A dialogue is directed toward future agreement or disagreement. There are 
several types of agreement and disagreement in the broad sense. A proposition is 
uttered waiting for agreement or disagreement in the narrower sense. Agreement in 
case of a question is an answer, and agreement in case of a command is ultimately the 
performance of the corresponding action. But disagreement is by no means the end of 
communication. Dialogical communication can be continued after a disagreement. 
What is required in such cases is a shift in the subject matter of the dialogue. 
Communication ends only if one partner does not respond at all. Such a partner will 
be open for further messages, including physical action to win attention back, as long 
as she or he remains in the common time/space field. Communication comes to a 
definite end only if the unwilling partner leaves the common time/space field. 

The reason for the indecidability of certain expressions reflecting past speech is the 
structure of temporality in intersubjective experience in the lifeworld. The most 
simple case is the problem of what has been said. If an opponent says in a dialogue, 
“But you said ... a short while ago,” the proponent can answer “I have not said that at 
all. What I said was ... .” What the proponent, i.e., P, answers must be accepted by the 
opponent. The dialogue is at a dead end, i.e., the subject matter will be left, if the 
opponent, i.e., O, does not accept the correction. What follows is a discussion not of 
the subject matter, but of what P really said. The question is in principle undecidable 
because P and O have to rely on their subjective memories of speeches and not on 
fixed life expressions. There may be one or more witnesses, but P and O must agree 
to accept the witness testimony. This decision is already an aspect of what will be 
called the productive elimination of not-understanding and misunderstanding. It is an 
ideal possibility for speech in general, and is predominant in non-literate cultural 
traditions. The dialogue can be continued, i.e., the subject matter will not be changed, 
if (a) O decides to accept the answer of P, or if (b) P decides to say, “If I really said 
that, then I did not mean it this way. What I really meant to say was ... .” This is the 
first case of discovered misunderstanding in the dialogue. O has to accept this 
utterance if O wants to continue the discussion of the subject matter. 

If O rejects the utterance, the dialogue is again at a dead end. The utterance of P 
about what he or she meant is now undecidable in a higher degree than the utterance 
about what P really said. P remembers what P said and meant. O remembers what O 
heard and understood. If O does not accept P’s new clarifying utterance, then this 
implies that P is lying or wants to distort communication. This assumption distorts 
communication about the subject matter itself P or O or both can stop meaningful 
communication about the subject matter at this point. 

The utterance “I did not mean that ...” by P is the indication of P’s discovery of 
misunderstanding. The other possibility is the discovery of O’s not-understanding. 
This fact can be communicated by O with the utterance: “What do you mean by ...?” 
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The discovery of a misunderstanding by P in utterances of O implies, however, that 
there was already a not-understanding of O not yet discovered by O. In some past 
phase of the dialogue, O, determined by his or her own system of interpretants, 
substituted his or her understanding of an utterance of P for what was meant by P but 
not understood by O. Working away misunderstanding ultimately means working 
away not-understanding. This will always be the task of the proponent in a dialogue. 
What P must do is (1) offer additional explanations and (2) seek elements in the 
signification system of O that can serve for an explanation of what was meant. 

One point must be mentioned that leads to a shared field underneath the exchange 
of speeches in communication, one suited for the task of coping with misunderstan- 
dings and not-understanding. P’s last resorts for working away misunderstandings 
are the referents of speech available in the common time/space field in elementary 
and even animal understanding, i.e., the last resorts are ostensive definitions. This 
includes the possibility that P can motivate O to share some immediate experience, 
either by showing something to O or by involving O in an interaction. It is the 
underlying thesis of this investigation that pre -predicative animal understanding and 
the systems of interpretants of elementary understanding are one-sidedly founding for 
all predicative communications in the common time/space field of communications 
(§§12 and 13). Some highly schematized models of phases in dialogues can be gi- 
ven. 

Model 1. P: Christianity is a superstition. O: That is nonsense. 

O ends the dialogue with the decision that P is not a competent partner in religious 
matters. 

Model 2. P: Christianity is a superstition (i.e., O hears “superstition”). O: 
Christianity is anything but superstition. P: I didn’t say it is a superstition. I said it is a 
superstructure. 

The dialogue ends if O does not accept the declaration of P and P insists that she or 
he said “superstructure.” But P, interested in continuing the discussion, also has 
another option. 

Model 3. O: You said “superstition,” I heard it. P: Maybe, but this is not what I had 
in mind. What I had in mind was “superstructure.” 

Apart from simple disagreement on the side of O ending the dialogue, two creative 
continuations are possible. (1) O disagrees, but offers another explanation in addition 
in her or his answer. The discussion of Christianity can be continued, but O is now 
the proponent. (2) O discovers and admits that he or she does not know what 
“superstructure” means with the utterance “I do not understand ...” or “What do you 
mean by ...?” Formally, this was already a possibility for a creative continuation of 
model 1 because O, instead of simply expressing complete disagreement, could ask 
“What do you mean by superstition?” P now has to explain what he or she 
understands by superstition, and O is then able to agree or disagree with P if she or he 
is willing to accept P’s explanations. A further alternative for model 1. is: 

Model 4. P: Christianity is superstition. O: No. A Christian does not believe in 
magic or astrology, and also rejects other types of superstition. 

P can now discover that O misunderstood what P said: 
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P: By “superstition”! understand all kinds of belief not grounded in scientific 
evidence. 

The dialogue ends if O does not accept this explanation. But it is also possible that 
O agrees that Christianity is superstition in this sense though he or she is not quite 
happy with this interpretation of the term “superstition.” O just does not want to fight 
about words because he or she is interested in a further discussion of the subject 
matter. It is also possible that O rejects the thesis, saying: “There is scientific 
evidence for the truth of Christianity,” and the task is now to clarify the meaning of 
“scientific evidence.” 

These models are abstract schemes and do not exhaust all possible movements in 
dialogues. The function of proponent and opponent can be switched between the 
partners of the dialogue, especially after the opponent disagrees with the proposal of 
the proponent and now offers her or his own explanation. The opponent can be very 
active in the search for not-understanding. Like Socrates, he or she can force the 
proponent to explore his or her meaning system and to discover inconsistencies and 
difficulties in his or her beliefs. Further possibilities could be explored, but what has 
been said is sufficient for the discovery of the specific properties of understanding in 
dialogues. 

(1) The past phase of a dialogue is irrelevant. What has been said in past phases of 
the dialogue can be canceled in several ways: (a) the fact that a phase of speech was 
part of the dialogue can be canceled as irrelevant for the investigation; (b) the past 
meaning of a speech can be canceled and replaced by some other explanation; or (c) 
the truth value of a past speech can be canceled. What seemed to be true now appears 
as doubtful or false. For both partners the dialogue is determined by the future, i.e., 
the goal of agreement or disagreement. 

(2) Final agreement or disagreement presupposes that the participants in the 
dialogue no longer any problem in understanding what the other party means or has 
in mind. They have a shared system of meanings and interpretants, and this system is 
intersubjectively valid for them both-and in this sense, it is objective, not subjective. 
It is, of course, possible that even though the participants assume that they understand 
each other in every respect, this assumption is false. In such cases there will be 
disagreement, but the disagreement is not final. Either one of the participants or some 
third person can discover that the disagreement or agreement only occurred because 
of some misunderstandings. To understand is not to agree. 

(3) Agreement and disagreement is about the subject matter. Understanding, not- 
understanding, and misunderstanding is about meaning, the system of interpretants, 
the ways words are used and sentences are phrased. It is a mistake to assume that 
everything that is not about the subject matter, and in this sense objective, is subjec- 
tive. Both understanding in dialogues and the understanding of texts presupposes the 
givenness of the Other, but neither the understanding of texts nor the understanding 
in dialogues is necessarily an understanding of the subjective lived experience of the 
Other, with or without the aid of a psychology of this or that kind. The understanding 
of the Other can already be flawless in the interactions of elementary understanding 
without any admixture of an understanding of the lived experience of the Other as 
such. In general, one can understand or not understand what the other person says 
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without understanding why the other person made these utteranees, how he or she 
feels about it, and what kind of conseious or even uneonscious experienees caused the 
person to accept this opinion, etc. The term “understanding” is taken by itself, a 
monster of ambiguities. Since it is a term for a relation, the ambiguities will vanish 
only if it is clear what is understood and how. 

(4) Participants in a dialogue use the same language, and therefore have a solid 
background in a shared system of meaning. But because of the social background or 
the individual history of his or her education, every participant also has subjective- 
relative and idiosyncratic regarding aspects the system of interpretants and the use of 
language. Natural languages are ambiguous, and they have to be ambiguous because 
they must be changeable, able to cope with the needs of changing situations. 
Misunderstanding and not-understanding between partners of a dialogue, and in 
linguistic encounters in general, are the natural counterpart of the shared background 
in the systems of meaning. Dialogues are about subject matters, agreement, 
disagreement, deductive and inductive arguments, so-called informal arguments, and 
so on. The subject matter in a dialogue is an analogue of the scopus of a text in higher 
interpretation, and agreement and disagreement the counterpart of the application or 
rejection of a text. It can also be said that the different types of arguments used in a 
theoretical dialogue belong to its specific style. 

Final and well-grounded agreement or disagreement about the subject matter pre- 
supposes a shared system of meanings without the interference of misunderstanding 
and not-understanding. One of the tasks of dialogues is therefore to eliminate the 
discrepancies and idiosyncrasies of the systems of interpretants of the participants. 
A simple model is the creation of a well-defined terminology by the participants. 
But this is only possible in case of dialogues discussing subject matters of a science 
with a well-developed methodology. The models above illustrate what happens in 
theoretical dialogues in fields without a scientific method. It is more or less repair 
work done to reduce damage. A complete elimination of misunderstanding and not- 
understanding, and an approximately definitive finality of agreement and 
disagreement, will not be reached. 

The elimination of misunderstanding and not-understanding in dialogues of both 
types is a creative and future -oriented process. What is created is a shared intersub- 
jective system of interpretants in the use of language. The negative aspect is the 
elimination of the subjective-relative aspects of the meaning systems of the 
participants. The subjective memories of what was said or meant in the past of the 
dialogue is canceled as irrelevant for the debate about the subject matter itself Thus 
the process of understanding is indeed a complete merger of the meaning systems of 
the participants. The understanding reached in dialogues is productive understanding. 
Productive understanding in dialogues is the counterpart of the re -productive 
understanding of texts in the lower interpretation of scholarly hermeneutics. 

§34. Dialogues between correspondents 

A dialogue between correspondents is a theoretically interesting mediating case for 
the analysis of the differences between understanding in dialogues and understanding 
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of texts. A correspondence dialogue shares some essential features of both and has 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of both. The analysis requires a brief re- 
capitulation of the analysis of essential characteristics of the givenness of texts. 

Written speech is a visual fixed life expression that can be shared as the same in- 
tersubjectively and can be given again as the same. Furthermore, it can be duplica- 
ted, and a decision whether or not two duplicates are equal is possible without inter- 
preting the text. Communication with the aid of texts is not restricted to encounters 
in an intersubjectively shared time/space field in the living present. But correspon- 
dence dialogues have a specific network of time/space relations between proponent 
and opponent. If O receives a letter from P, then O knows that P has written that let- 
ter in a past time-phase of shared objective time of P’s and O’s lifeworld. O also 
knows that she or he was not present at the place in which the letter was written by P. 
Finally, O is aware that she or he knows nothing about the circumstances and the 
place in which P is living now, i.e., at the time in which O is reading the letter. This 
is of special significance if the fate of the other person is in question. If the letter 
says “All is well,” then the receiver knows only that all was well but not whether all 
is well presently. Finally, O knows that P will be conscious of the same spatiotempo- 
ral structure when P receives the letter with O’s reply. This knowledge is by no me- 
ans of interest for O when she or he reads the letter of P in a theoretical, Platonic 
dialogue. But it is nevertheless a derivative type of the givenness of the Other and 
this givenness can be of central significance if the main topic of the correspondence 
is the lived experience of P and O. In other words, there is no correspondence dialo- 
gue without P and O as authors. The subject matter of the letters, the texts, may be 
the main concern of both, but a letter without a person behind it is an eidetic impos- 
sibility, and the lived experience of the person behind the letter can be the main topic 
in the letter or in the parts of the letter that are of special interest for the receiver. 

All possibilities of productive understanding except one are available in corre- 
spondence dialogues, and the goal of coming to well-grounded decisions about 
agreement and disagreement with the aid of a shared system of interpretants after the 
elimination of not-understanding and misunderstanding is also the same. The mer- 
ging of the horizons of P and O has basically the same structure it had in speech 
dialogues. What is missing is the possibility of coping with not-understanding and 
misunderstanding with the aid of ostensive definitions, because such definitions pre- 
suppose a shared common time/space field in the living present. But there is a highly 
effective compensation for this loss. A letter is given in visual sign matter and can be 
accompanied by all kinds of graphs, drawings, pictures, and other supports for the 
pictorial imagination of the receiver. 

The main disadvantage is that communication-and with it, the elimination of mis- 
understanding and not-understanding and the merger of the meaning systems-is slo- 
wed down considerably in correspondence dialogues. But there is a completely new 
possibility for O in cases where he or she discovers a not-understanding on his or her 
part. O is able to collect P’s former letters and may even have copies of his or her 
own letters to P. Letters are fixed life expressions. Therefore O is able to read and re- 
read carefully the P’s last letter and then earlier letters searching for passages with 
helpful explanations for his or her not-understanding. Doing this, O is even able to 
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discover that his or her not-understanding of a passage in the last letter has its reason 
in a misunderstanding of a previous letter, and O can discover in addition, with the 
aid of copies of his or her own letters, that this misunderstanding has its roots in 
replacing the meaning system of P with certain aspects of O’s meaning system. 

Neither O nor P is interested in such research for its own sake. They will imme- 
diately use what they found in the continuation of the correspondence dialogue, i.e., 
they will apply it in questions and proposals in the next exchange of letters. The di- 
mension of productive application dominates in correspondence dialogues to the sa- 
me degree to which it dominates speech dialogues. But the findings of O or P in their 
research can have another significance. Since the letters of P are letters from the past, 
O’s discoveries are actually discoveries about the past subjective meaning system of 
P. If the letters of P can be ordered in the sequence in which O received them, she or 
he even has the possibility of reconstructing the development of the meanings, system 
of interpretants, and beliefs of P. But O is involved in a correspondence dialogue. For 
O, P’s next reply is of much greater weight and significance than the irrelevant 
subjective past embodied in the stored letters as fixed life expressions. They have 
only the function of a handmaiden in correspondence dialogues. 

Considering more closely what O or P are doing in phases in which they study the 
old letters of the correspondence dialogue, it can be said that what they are doing in 
a very fragmentary and unprofessional fashion is nothing else than what scholars do 
in studying the texts of the literary tradition with the aid of methodical hermeneutics. 
Since the scholars have no chance of writing a letter to the authors of the texts asking 
them for clarifications in cases of not-understanding or misunderstanding, the only 
possibility left is to systematize their research, beginning with the realm of lower in- 
terpretation. However, the main problems occur in higher interpretation. These are 
not problems for the partners in a correspondence dialogue, for the contexts of both 
are roughly the same and they can explain differences simply by the exchange of 
letters. They are the perfect concrete contemporary addressees for one another, and 
in case there are doubts, the intention of the partner is no problem. It is only necessa- 
ry to write to the partner asking for an explanation of the intention, and with it, the 
scopus of the letters. This shows, however, where the root problem of the formula- 
tions of the first canon lies. The old formulations are hopelessly ambiguous because 
all concepts used are concepts that have referential cash value only in the shared time 
of the lifeworld of the participants of a dialogue. No doubt there was such a shared 
time for the author and her or his contemporary addressees, but it is not the living 
present of the interpreter. Instead, it is represented in the living present of the inter- 
preter by texts and other fixed life expression. Only texts and fixed life expressions 
representing a certain past are given in the living present of an interpreter. 

§35. The model of the stemma 

Medieval paleography and philology are often especially interested in the history of 
manuscripts of texts. ' Such manuscripts have been copied again and again, usually in 

^ The same problems could and do sometimes occur in classical philology, but the material is often not 

sufficient for the discovery of relevant results. Too much has been lost. 
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monasteries. The main question is what is the oldest version, and how was this versi- 
on modified in the tradition of copying it and producing copies of copies. The 
problem is that copyists emend, i.e., introduce changes in the copied manuscript if 
they discover seeming or real incompatibilities in the copied manuscript or 
manuscripts. The task is, among others, to find out “what was there originally” and to 
determine the historical development of the changes. The relation between texts of 
the manuscripts to be copied and the text of the new manuscript produced by the 
copyist is a temporal relation. It is not the relation between a text and an interpretation 
of the text, but it is nevertheless temporal. The philological investigator has, of 
course, no access to the process of copying in the copyist, but he does have an access 
to the changes in the manuscripts. Thus it is possible that an entire historical context 
of certain copied manuscripts is lying right there on the investigators desk. 

The tools for this investigation are by no means limited to the linguistic differences 
between the copies. There will be different methods of dating them in calendrical ti- 
me, including paleographic results concerning ink and paper and perhaps more re- 
fined conclusions with the aid of scientific results. But the outcome of the research 
reveals a pattern determined by the relation of copying. This outcome is the stemma, 
i.e., the generative tree of a manuscript. 

A stemma is generated by the temporal ordering of manuscripts in which a certain 
text-e.g., Aristotle’s De anima in the Middle Ages-was published with the aid of 
copyists. A stemma can be understood as a specific type of context reflecting rela- 
tions of copying-for short, the c-context of a text. What is of interest in such con- 
texts is the relation between a manuscript n and another manuscript n-1 where n is the 
copy whose sources are of interest and n-1 is the earlier manuscript it was copied 
from. The relation is of interest for a philological critique that searches for possible 
sources of corruptions in texts. But this task not the main concern for the following 
considerations. Instead, the interesting problems are the structures generated between 
texts by c-relations. The c-relation is represented in the following graphs by the ar- 
row (which signifies is “based on,” i.e., the earlier text is at the bottom of the 
diagram): 

I. Mn 



t 

Mn-l 



Mn-1 is for the process of copying Mn a pre-given fixed life expression known to 
be itself copied or written earlier. As time-relations, earlier and later create, in the 
most simple linear case (i.e., Mn ^ Mn-l ^ ... ^ Mn-k), a series of simple ordering, 
and has for the philologist-though not for the copyists-the formal properties of 
simple ordering relations. 

A further possibility of the c-relation is branching. Two manuscripts-or seen for- 
mally, even three or more-can be compared in the process of copying. The basic 
model of this case is: 
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II. 



Mn 




Mn-la Mn-lb 



Mn-la and Mn-lb are on par with respect to the ordering relation “earlier.” It is not 
of interest for the purposes of the process of copying and later philological critique 
whether one was copied in, e.g., 1223 and the other in 1256, since both are “earlier 
than” Mn. But it is possible that the two manuscripts used in the process of copying 
themselves exhibit a c-relation between them, and knowing that, the copyist might 
use the older one to eliminate corrupted phrases in the more recent one. In this case 
the work of the copyist already has the character of a more or less methodically 
guided text critique. The graph for the most simple pattern of this type is: 

III. Mn 




The next “building block” for possible stemmas is already somewhat artificial for 
actual c-relations, but necessary for the general application of the structure to other 
types of intertextual relations. 

What has been of interest up until now has been the temporal ordering of 
manuscripts in the past horizon of a copy. The past horizon is the interesting horizon 
seen from the viewpoint of philological critique. But stemmas of a higher degree of 
complexity reveal other possible viewpoints. These will be of crucial interest for the 
structures generated not only by c-relations, but by their converse, the efficiency 
relation-for short e-relation. 

IV. Mn' Mn” 



Mn-r Mn-1” 




Mn-2' Mn-2" Mn-2”' 




Mn-3" 



Mn-3" 
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Mn-2 " is the interesting case. It has a future horizon and a past horizon. In its future 
horizon it influenced both Mn-l' and Mn-l then it influenced Mn' via Mn-l' and it 
influenced via Mn-l " it influenced both Mn' and Mn '. The e-relation is the relation in 
which a text is “efficient,” i.e., the e-relation lies in the future horizon of Mn-2 ", the 
converse of the c-relation of the arrows leading down from Mn' and Mn " to Mn-2 ". 
But Mn-2 " also has its own past horizon. There are c-relations leading down from Mn- 
2 " to both Mn-3' and Mn-3 ". Thus it is possible to distinguish in Mn-2 "-and in general 
for every Mn-m-two separate contexts of texts: the context of c-relations in the past 
horizon of the text, and the context of texts connected by e-relations in the future 
horizon of a manuscript or a text in general. 

The graphs have a quasi-temporal interpretation. This interpretation says that c- 
relations, on the one hand, connect the copied text as earlier than the copy and, on the 
other hand, the copy as later than the copied text. It is natural to understand these 
temporal relations as temporal from the viewpoint of the copyist. It is natural because 
the copy and the copied text are fixed life expressions, and a fixed life expression 
analytically implies some person or persons who created the fixed life expressions. 
But we have no immediate access to the consciousness, and in this case the temporal 
consciousness, of copyists. It is an indirect conclusion based on the direct evidence of 
texts, or more specifically, on comparing texts with the aid of paleographic re-search 
and some rudimentary application of grammatical interpretation. The outcome is a 
reconstruction, and all assumptions about the copyists presuppose the validity of the 
reconstruction. 



§36. New formulations for the first canon 

The model of the stemma can serve as the guiding thread for the development of the 
first new formulation. This formulation has its main field of application in higher 
hermeneutics. A second formulation will be necessary for the purposes of lower 
hermeneutics, first of all grammatical interpretation and critique, and then the so- 
called historical interpretation. 

The c-relation between texts is external. The leading interest is not in the interpre- 
tation of a text. Only certain elements of grammatical interpretation are involved, 
and the main goal is a grammatical critique that includes the question of the 
underlying original text. Higher levels of critical interpretation are neglected. But 
there are other types of relations between texts, and these are indeed of interest for the 
interpretation of a text. Texts refer to other texts in their past horizon. Such relations 
are reference relations-for short, r-relations. Like the c-relations, the r-relations all 
represent a quasi-temporal relation between texts, but otherwise they are different, 
and their differences depend on the meta-genres and genres of texts, e.g., scholarly 
texts such as scientific, philosophical, and theological texts. Furthermore, there are 
the implicit references in poetic texts and the different genres of poetry. On the one 
hand, we have explicit and implicit quotations in the first group of texts. To determi- 
ne implicit quotations, i.e., quotations without mentioning the quoted sources, requi- 
res the knowledge and the interpretation of the texts in the past horizon of the text 
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that is the focus of such investigations. On the other hand, in poetry we have cases in 
which a text uses the story or stories pre-given in other poetic or historical texts, but 
also cases concerning style and genre. Texts offering an interpretation or critical 
evaluation of another text constitute a further type of intertextual relations. According 
to what was said in part I, such criticisms can have the character of a more or less 
radical rejection. This list is by no means complete, and it has to be kept in mind that 
historical changes not only in the genre system, but also in style and in methods in 
theoretical literature in the broadest sense can change the character of r-relations. All 
such differences are of interest in special hermeneutics, interested in certain different 
material problems. However, they are not of immediate relevance for the first abstract 
formulation of the first canon. 

What is of interest for a new formulation of the first canon is the fact that r- 
relations and c-relations have the same quasi-temporal pattern. Seen from this point 
of view, it can be said that c-relations are a specific case in the realm of r-relations. 
Their advantage is that it is comparatively easy to determine the particular structure of 
a certain stemma. Given the many different types of r-relations, it is very difficult-if 
not impossible-to give a complete account of all the r-relations occurring in a text 
and to characterize the particular structure of the context of the r-relations of this text. 
What can be known, however, is that every text has a past horizon represented by the 
web of r-relations to texts in the future horizon of the text in question and refering to 
it. The past horizon will be of crucial significance for the new formula of the first 
canon, and the future horizon will be of significance for the possibilities of a partial 
unraveling of the efficient history, the Wirkungsgeschichte of a text. (The latter aspect 
will be considered in the next section). 

Formulation I 

A text ought to be understood critically out of its own context and the context 
of its past horizon, and not out of the context of the past horizon of the 
interpreter. 

Some comments are necessary: 

(1) As said before, methodologically guided understanding is critical, and what is 
criticized and either rejected or justified by critical re-reading is a pre-given under- 
standing of the text. The pre-given understanding can be a pre -methodical under- 
standing, a methodical interpretation, or even an already methodologically guided 
interpretation of the text in the past horizon of the interpreter. 

(2) The text in question must be included in its own past horizon because it is the 
limiting phase of this horizon and the origin and node for the web of r-relations 
grounded in the text. 

(3) The formulation given can be also applied to so-called individual interpreta- 
tion-i.e., earlier versions of the text written by the same author, and other earlier texts 
of the author providing materials that are relevant for the interpretation, all belong to 
the past horizon of a text. 

(4) The past horizon of the interpreter can be prima facie understood as the hori- 
zon of all interpretations pre-given to this interpreter including his or her own 
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guesses or projections about the correct understanding of the text. But this prima facie 
understanding leads to serious problems in a general theory of efficient history. It 
cannot be denied that the actual interpretation of a text itself belongs to the realm of 
the efficient history of the text. 

Formulation I is applicable in higher hermeneutics. Closer considerations indicate 
(a) that it is not applicable in grammatical interpretation and critique and (b) that it 
has only an auxiliary function in so-called historical interpretation, i.e., the 
explanation of technical terms and facts, so that it is necessary to develop a second 
formulation that can be applied in lower hermeneutics. Each of these considerations 
will be addressed in turn. 

(a) A brief recapitulation of what has been said about grammatical interpretation 
and critique proves the inapplicability of formulation I. Grammatical interpretation 
and critique applies a pre-given grammar and pre-given dictionaries. Pre-given 
grammars and dictionaries are texts, and they are by no means necessarily to be found 
in the past horizon of a text. On the contrary, they belong in many cases to the future 
horizon of the text and to the past horizon of the interpreter. Both the grammar and 
the dictionary are the outcome of grammatical research. Grammatical research is 
interested in the linguistic and lexicographic structures of a language in a certain 
period of its historical development. The material of research consists of passages and 
sentences in many different texts. Intertextual relations and r-relations between such 
texts are not of interest. 

It has been mentioned that grammatical interpretation was the main viewpoint for 
the old formulation speaking about the use of the language of possible contemporary 
addressees. Possible addressees are not given in the interpretation of texts. But there 
is a meaningful possibility of speaking about contemporary texts for the purposes of 
grammatical interpretation. Texts are contemporary if the same grammar and the 
same dictionaries can be applied on the level of grammatical interpretation and 
critique-or in short, if they share the same language. Some small deviations and 
variants are tolerable, but they must be listed in the grammar and the dictionaries. 
Large deviations indicate changes in the history of the language. Thus it turns out that 
the pre-given grammar and the pre-given dictionaries-or more precisely, grammatical 
research-determine the meaning of “contemporary.” 

To interpret the meaning of a word or of a grammatical structure from the 
viewpoint of other texts not belonging to the linguistic horizon of contemporary texts 
will lead to serious mistakes and misunderstandings in grammatical interpretation and 
critique. Such other linguistic horizons belong to the linguistic horizons of the 
interpreter, and include the linguistic horizon of the language of the interpreter. In 
other words, the linguistic horizon of the interpreter might include knowledge of 
many different linguistic horizons of texts not belonging to the linguistic horizon of 
texts that are contemporary with the text in question Thus it is possible to offer a new 
formulation for the first canon in grammatical interpretation and critique. 
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Formulation II 

A text ought to be understood out of the linguistic horizon of contemporary 
texts, and not out of the linguistic horizon of the interpreter or out of other 
linguistic horizons available to the interpreter. 

Again some comments are necessary. 

(1) As already mentioned, grammatical structures are comparatively stable. 
Contemporality in this realm includes a broader realm than lexicographic 
contemporality. 

(2) The set of contemporary texts is a fuzzy set. It is therefore necessary in some 
cases to introduce subsets, i.e., to narrow down the sphere of what can count as 
“contemporary,” but the fuzziness can never be completely eliminated. 

(3) The discovery of incompatibilities between texts belonging to the grey zone in 
the margins of sets of contemporary texts indicates the need for further research in the 
history of grammar and lexicographies in order to find new material to sharpen the 
tools of grammatical hermeneutics. 

(4) But this means that grammatical research and grammatical interpretation cannot 
be completely separated. Grammatical interpretation presupposes grammatical 
research and vice versa. 

(b) It has been shown that the problem of historical interpretation, i.e., the 
explanation of facts and technical terms, is by no means identical with the 
interpretation of past periods of history. Following Droysen and others, it can be said 
that that the historian’s report about past reality is a specific kind of interpretation that 
has the character of a reconstruction of past reality with the aid of interpretations and 
critical evaluations of many texts and other fixed life expressions. In past historical 
reality we find contemporary addressees as well as authors and perhaps their 
intentions. But past historical reality is given only through texts and other fixed life 
expressions, and these need critical interpretation. If the texts are properly 
understood, then in a second step is possible in which we have access to the 
reconstruction of real persons and their deeds in the past. Hence lower interpretation 
and critique-and with them, historical interpretation and critique in the old sense-are 
presuppositions of successful historical interpretation qua reconstruction. The task of 
historical interpretation in hermeneutics is more basic, and historical interpretations 
qua reconstructions presuppose that this work has already been done. Methodology 
requires clear separations between methodical steps. It is precisely the tacit 
presupposition that the results of the reconstruction of past reality are already pre- 
given that leads to the mistakes in the traditional formulations of the first canon. 
Reconstructions of past reality are in some cases also able to reconstruct 
contemporary addressees and even the intention of an author. But such 
reconstructions presuppose that the work of lower and higher hermeneutics with 
respect to historical sources has already been accomplished. The methodological 
principles of the hermeneutics of texts must stand on their own feet. The “historical” 
in philological-historical interpretation and critique must be defined in terms of 
intertextual relations of texts and determinations of the meaning of “contemporary” 
with the aid of grammatical and lexicographic research. 
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Historical interpretation in the old sense is the explanation of (a) terms and (b) 
facts. What is meant by “terms” in the realm of historical interpretation is technical 
terminology. (1) An interpretation of such terms can be guided by contemporary texts 
telling something about the same subject matter. Here what “contemporary” means 
can be defined in terms of the second formulation for the first canon, because 
historical interpretation presupposes grammatical interpretation and its principles. 
The interpretation of technical terms is indeed a problem of specialized lexicographic 
research and special dictionaries. (2) It is, however, possible in some cases to apply 
the first formulation. The use of technical terminology is often determined by the past 
horizon of the text. Explicit as well as implicit references to other texts determine the 
use of technical terms. But in such cases we also have the possibility of saying 
something about the meaning and significance of the term for the text in question, 
i.e., of dealing with problems belonging to higher interpretation.' 

There are many kinds of facts mentioned in a text that require explanations. Texts 
can mention facts about other fixed life expressions, e.g. tools, paintings, sculptures, 
and buildings, i.e., cultural objects. What can be mentioned are furthermore the deeds 
of humans and gods, and finally, there are facts belonging to the natural environment. 
An explanation presupposes (a) texts and first of all contemporary texts with more 
information about the fact in question. But there is also the possibility of finding such 
information in texts lying in the past horizon of the text in question. The implications 
in such cases are similar to the application of the first formulation in the interpretation 
of technical terminology. In addition, two further possibilities can be helpful, (b) 
Archaeological research and hermeneutics can be helpful in cases concerning cultural 
objects, and (c) scientific and pre- scientific knowledge about natural facts can have 
an auxiliary function in the case of facts belonging to the natural environment. In the 
case of possibility (c) it must be kept in mind that the meaning and significance of 
terms mentioning such facts in the context of a text (and its contemporary texts) can 
never be grasped with the knowledge about nature belonging to the horizon of the 
interpreter. Possibilities (a) and (b) are the final arbiters. 

Seen from a strictly methodological point of view, historical interpretation is 
ambiguous. It is, on the one hand, nothing other than an extension of grammatical and 
lexicographic research and the application of the results of this research to the 
interpretation of certain individual texts. The research results that are thus applied in 
grammatical interpretation and critique can be found in pre-given encyclopedic 
dictionaries and/or special dictionaries. The second formulation for the first canon is 
still the guiding principle for this type of interpretation. On the other hand, the so- 
called historical interpretation already belongs to higher interpretation, and with it, 
the first formulation for the first canon. Even interpretations beyond the scope of 
strictly philological-historical interpretations can be included. They belong to 
archaeological hermeneutics and histories, i.e., historical interpretations as 
reconstructions. 



1 



Descartes uses the term realitas objectiva in the Third Meditation. To understand “objective” in the 
presently usual way leads to misunderstandings, or even to not-understandings. According to Scholastic 
terminology, “objective” means “represented.” 
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Thus the two new formulations for the first canon can also be used for a new ex- 
planation of the difference between lower and higher hermeneutics. The realm of lo- 
wer hermeneutics is governed by the second formulation. Grammatical and lexico- 
graphic research are not interested in the meaning of individual texts. They use phra- 
ses (and words used in phrases) in available texts as materials for the construction of 
the grammar and the dictionary or dictionaries for the language used in contemporary 
texts. Grammatical interpretation and critique is, on the contrary, the movement back 
from a pre-given grammar and pre-given dictionaries to the phrases and words of 
individual texts. The largest wholes that are of interest are sentences. The criterion of 
the correctness of lower interpretation and critique is compatibility with the pre -given 
grammar and the pre-given dictionaries, i.e., the outcome of grammatical and 
lexicographic research. The meaning and significance of the text as a whole or of 
larger parts of the text is not relevant for the work of lower hermeneutics. But the 
outcome of grammatical interpretation and critique can have serious consequences for 
the understanding of the text. All assumptions and hypotheses about meaning and 
significance on the level of higher hermeneutics that are incompatible with the results 
of lower hermeneutics must be rejected. 

Higher hermeneutics is interested in the meaning and significance of a text as a 
whole and of parts of this whole beyond the level of sentences. The first methodolo- 
gical criterion for higher interpretations is their compatibility with the results of lower 
hermeneutics. The second methodological criterion is the first formulation of the first 
canon. Hypotheses and assumptions in interpretations of a text must be rejected if 
they are incompatible with information that can be found in texts in the past horizon 
of the text. 

The last remarks lead to the key question: namely, what is the nature of the desired 
objectivity in interpretations-but in addition, what are the limits of the 
methodological principles that are supposed to be the warrants of this objectivity? 
Answers to these questions, however, can only be given in light of different aspects 
of the problems connected with efficient history. 

§37. Efficient history and the consciousness of efficient history 

Gadamer distinguishes the efficient history of texts as a field of research from the 
problem of methodical consciousness that leads to the problem of the consciousness 
of efficient history.* An analysis of the consciousness of effective history is of 
significance for the problem of an evaluation of the significance of methodologically 
guided interpretations in a written tradition. This problem can only be solved after an 
analysis of the scope and the limits of philological-historical research.^ This will be 
done later. The first task is an analysis of the methods applied in efficient history as a 
special field of philological-historical research. 



* Gadamer, (40), (40a), part 2, Il.l.d. 

'y 

^ Gadamer is not interested in method in general. But this means that the viewpoints of the analysis of the 
consciousness of efficient history in the present investigation are not of significance for Gadamer’ s 
enterprise. What will be said about the consciousness of efficient history is therefore by no means either 
an interpretation or a simple expansion of what has been said in Truth and Method. 
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The model of the stemma shows not only that all texts have a past horizon, but also 
that all texts have a future horizon. What was of interest for the first formulation of 
the first canon was the past horizon of a text. But the future horizon can also be 
thematized. A text (1) can have a certain influence or effect on a certain text (2) in the 
future horizon of text (1). Text (1) is in this sense an efficient text. The efficiency 
relation-for short, the e-relation-between texts is the converse of the r-relation, and 
this means that all e-relations imply r-relations and vice versa. Whether or not a text 

(1) was of influence for some other text (2) can only be decided with the aid of an 
interpretation of text (2). But the relevant horizon of this interpretation is in this case 
the past horizon of text (2), and text (1) appears here as a part of this past horizon. 

The first formulation of the first canon has to be applied in interpretations of text 

(2) revealing the efficient character of text (1) for text (2). The second formulation for 
the canon, which emphasizes the specifically linguistic horizon, is not of significance 
for problems of efficiency. Grammatical interpretation can use the same grammar and 
the same dictionaries if text (1) and text (2) both belong to the same set of 
contemporary texts. But very often text (2) is not a member of the set of 
contemporary texts of text (1). Text (2) has its own set of contemporary texts, and 
text (1) is not a member of this set; grammatical and lexicographic research will have 
to find or create the grammar and the dictionary relevant for text (2). This is most 
obvious if text (1), e.g., a Greek text of Aristotle, has influenced, e.g., a Latin text of 
Thomas of Aquinas. What lurks in the background in such cases are the material 
questions of the problem of translation. All translations are interpretations, and a 
translated text (1) is always in the past horizon of its translation in text (2). The 
history of translations will be an integral part of efficient history. What has been said 
about the applicability of grammatical interpretation and critique is also applicable to 
the so-called historical interpretation to the extent to which such interpretations are 
guided by the second formulation. The first formulation will be of significance in 
cases in which the technical terminology and/or reports about facts of text (1) 
influenced the technical terminology and the presentations of facts in text (2). 

What has been said about the e-relations and their converse, the r-relations, in a 
text (1) and a text (2) can be iterated. A text (3) can be influenced by text (2) or by 
both text (1) and text (2), and so forth in indefinitum. Such linear chains represent a 
simplified pattern. Already a text (2) can be influenced by a text (1) and a text (L). 
The sometimes highly complex structures of stemmas of r-relations in the past hori- 
zon of a text are mirrored in the structures of the converse patterns of e-relations. 
Nevertheless, the interpretation of the final text in such a temporal web as the node of 
the influences of the texts in its past horizon must be considered as the last arbiter in 
problems of efficient history and the point at which the first formulation of the first 
canon can be applied. What has been said about the second formulation can be 
applied to all texts in the web. Hence efficient history as a field of research can use, 
and has to use, the two formulations of the first canon without adding any other 
methodological principles. The first formulation is used for the interpretation of effi- 
ciency connections between texts, and the second-and with it lower hermeneutics- 
has to be applied to all of the texts connected by these efficiency relations. 
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It was said in the last section that there are many material specifications of the 
formal and abstract r-relation in different types of genres and meta-genres, and these 
can be studied only in special hermeneutics. Since e-relations are the converse of r- 
relations, they have the same material specifications. Special hermeneutics deals with 
the interpretation of special genres and meta-genres. General hermeneutics is only 
interested in methodological principles and structures that are relevant in all types of 
special hermeneutics. The first canon is such a principle and the structure of efficient 
history is such a structure. 

A concluding remark about the meaning of “history” in efficient history in the field 
of philological research is necessary. E-relations are the converse of r-relations, and 
the r-relations in the past horizon of texts connected with older texts by e-relations are 
the final arbiter in investigations concerning the efficacy of older texts. What 
“the historicaf’ means are the quasi-temporal intertextual relations between texts. Hi- 
story in this sense is, as mentioned in the last section, an implication of the first ca- 
non and of the distinction between the past and future horizons of texts-horizons that 
consist of webs of other texts. It has nothing to do with the historical reality recon- 
structed in the field of historical research in the narrower sense. Furthermore, the old 
level of historical interpretation and critique vanishes with the new formulations of 
the first canon. It has been absorbed in part by grammatical interpretation and 
critique. What is left has ist place within the historicity of intertextual relations 
constituted by the first formulation. Finally, it will be necessary to distinguish 
between this meaning of “history” and the function of historicity in the tradition of a 
culture with a written tradition. This historicity is not an outcome of a methodological 
principle, but also includes the realm of pre-methodical reading and understanding. 
The dis-tinction will be essential in reflections on a consciousness of efficient history. 
But the problems of the nature, the scope, and the limits of the objectivity of 
philological-historical research must be solved before raising the problem of how a 
consciousness of efficient history may or may not imply a critique of this objectivity 
and its methods. 

In general, objectivity in the sciences and other disciplines has to fulfill two 
requirements. First, objectivity implies intersubjectivity, and this requires a certain 
distance between the researcher and the objects of research. The requirement is 
mandatory because the individual aspects constitutive for the merely subjective 
givenness under which the objects are originally given must be bracketed for the sake 
of intersubjective givenness. Such bracketing can be guided by habitual standards of 
relative intersubjectivity. They determine the subjective aspects of groups living in 
the same tradition. Objectivity in the strict sense also requires explicitly given 
standards defined by methods as the warrants of intersubjectivity in principle. 
Whoever belongs to a group of researchers in the strict sense has to accept the rules 
of the method. Such rules are still relative, but their relativity is the more or less 
defined relativity of a method. What can be recognized as an object of 
intersubjectively valid research is determined by standards determined by methods in, 
e.g., geometry and physics. 

The second requirement is for methodical standards governing the decision whe- 
ther certain assumptions or hypotheses about the objects can be justified or not. It is 
not necessary to have a method for absolute verification, a method of discovering 
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truth. This Cartesian ideal was already rejected by Kant, and has been banished in 
otherwise very different positions in the theory of science as well. ' What is necessary 
are standards for the rejection of assumptions and hypotheses. If they are not rejected, 
they are still acceptable as assumptions or hypotheses. As such, they represent our 
always fallible knowledge of the objects. Whether the knowledge is true knowledge 
or not is not decidable. 

The first canon is a rigid rule that requires a distance between the past horizon of 
the interpreter and the past horizon of the text. It defines a quasi-temporal and quasi- 
historical ordering because the past horizon of the text is represented by other texts as 
a web of intertextual relations. But it has to be kept in mind that the first canon is not 
constitutive for this ordering. What “temporal distance,” “past horizon,” and “future 
horizon” mean is well known not only for individual time-consciousness, but also for 
the time-consciousness of communities in the lifeworld. The standard of the first 
formulation of the first canon says something about the way in which the past horizon 
and the future horizon of a text can be given for philological-historical re-search. The 
canon presupposes pre -methodical subjective and intersubjective time-consciousness, 
and adds the methodological rule of a certain type of positive givenness of past 
horizons and future horizons of texts and fixed life expressions in general. It is not 
constitutive for temporal ordering as such. 

The methodologically oriented hermeneuticists of the nineteenth century knew that 
their methods are methods to avoid error (§8, pp. 58ff). They are not warrants of the 
truth of interpretations. In fact there never was and never will be an absolutely true 
philological interpretation.^ Even corroborated interpretations are still subject to 
critical checks. They are true only in the sense, “not yet falsified.” The tool of Boeckh 
and others was not so much the first explicit formulation for the first canon. His main 
concern was the analysis of the function of lower levels of hermeneutics for 
interpretations on the higher levels. The general principle behind that falsification 
was that interpretations and parts of interpretation on higher levels of interpretation 
must be rejected if they conflict with the results of lower hermeneutics and the final 
arbiter is grammatical interpretation The problem of vicious circles in interpretation 
can be understood as an implication of this general rule. But the first canon is 
implicitly present, especially in his analysis of generic interpretation and critique. 

Grammatical and lexicographic research have their own methods. They compare 
the forms of sentences and the use of words in sentences, i.e., they are comparative, 
and they are taxonomic. The methods applied in this field are similar to certain 
methods in the life sciences and other natural sciences. Grammatical interpretation 
and critique uses the results of grammatical and lexicographic research. These results 
serve a pre-given norm for grammatical interpretation and critique and determine its 

^ Kant is a naive falsificationist cf. (70) B 818-19. Peirce, Popper, Bachelard, and others modified the 
principle in different ways. 

2 

That church councils and theologians of all religions canonize certain interpretations of their own holy 
scriptures, and claim their truth, is a question pertaining to the legislation of churches and other religious 
communities. Such judgments belong to pre-methodical applications and rejections of “true” and “false” 
traditions. There is no possibility of justifying or refuting them with the aid of the methods of 
philological-historical research. Such pre-methodical quasi-theological judgments can also be found in 
other fields, even in philosophical interpretations and literary criticism. 
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correctness or incorrectness. Whatever is incompatible with the norms must be 
rejected. The second formulation of the first canon is capable of determining more or 
less precisely the texts that can present relevant material for grammatical and 
lexicographic research and, by implication, grammatical interpretation and critique. 
Grammatical interpretation and critique have their own standards of falsification. To 
the extent to which pre-given dictionaries and grammars are used, it can be said that 
they are even standards of truth. But even this truth is fallible. This fallibility becomes 
obvious in the course of further grammatical and lexicographic research causing 
changes in grammars and dictionaries.^ The reason for the validity of the general 
falsification criterion of Boeckh and others for higher levels of hermeneutics 
mentioned in the last paragraph is that grammatical interpretation and critique has 
obvious standards for deciding correctness and incorrectness. According to what has 
been said, it is obvious that the application of the second formulation of the first 
canon will be immediately implied not only in grammatical and lexicographic 
research, but also in grammatical interpretation and critique. The first formulation of 
the first canon cannot provoke such rigid frameworks. 

The falsification criterion of the first formulation for the first canon is, seen from a 
formal point of view, clear and simple. Given an interpretation of a text, the inter- 
pretation or parts of it are falsified if they are incompatible with this text and the 
texts in its past horizon.^ But the purely formal criterion as such is insufficient. There 
are many different material types of r-relations, and they are different in different 
genres. Thus the applicability of the first formulation requires precise identifications 
of the r-relations in question. This should not come as a surprise. Without claiming 
any similarity of the formal versions of the falsification criteria in the natural scien- 
ces and in philology,^ it should be kept in mind that a formal account of the structure 
of experiments is also insufficient. What the material requirements are for experi- 
ments in the natural sciences in materially different disciplines, e.g., biology and 
physics, requires a fore-knowledge of the different subject matters. In special herme- 
neutics, it is in addition possible to apply a fore-knowledge of the structure of the 
different meta-genres, e.g., poetic texts, theological texts, legal texts, and philosophi- 
cal texts, and the dominant concrete r-relations in these fields. Such a fore- 
knowledge is already implied in interpretations of a text that have to be judged criti- 
cally with the aid of the first canon-and this is even the case if they themselves have 



^ The controversy between Boeckh and Birt should be kept in mind. Boeckh, without giving a real 
account, excludes grammatical and lexicographic research from hermeneutics. But this thesis neglects the 
fact that their results are presupposed in grammatical interpretation and critique. Birt insists that 
grammatical and lexicographic research and grammatical interpretations and critique cannot be 
separated. 

^ This is and always has been in the background of the critique of so-called anachronisms in 
interpretations. 

Experiments decide whether hypotheses telling us something about laws of nature must be rejected or 
not. Laws are not the concern of philological-historical research. What is at stake is the correct 
understanding of an individual text. Pre-given interpretations of this or that text have to be checked 
critically. But pre-given interpretations do not have the character of natural scientific hypotheses. They 
can nevertheless be called “hypothetical interpretations,” because they are subject to methodical criticism 
and partial or complete rejection. 
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not used the first formulation in checking interpretations that have been pre-given for 
them. In this case, such interpretations are still pre-methodical even if they used 
grammatical interpretation and critique and a pre-methodical understanding of genres. 

This also indicates how the second canon is implied in the application of the first 
formulation of the first canon. It has been said that the second canon taken by itself is 
not a methodological principle in the strict sense, and it can now be said that the 
reason for this shortcoming is not only that the second canon is not constitutive for 
the creation of a distance between interpretations and interpreted texts but also that 
the second canon implies no falsification criterion. However, it is indeed possible to 
use the first formulation of the first canon for discovering serious incompatibilities 
between a given interpretation with certain assumptions about the genre of a text 
(and/or the consequences of this assumptions for the understanding of parts of the 
text) and the genre system in the past horizon of this text. As already mentioned, the 
structure of genres and whole systems of genres is subject to fast and radical changes. 
It is always possible that an interpretation following only the viewpoints of the 
second canon must be rejected because it is incompatible with the genre system in the 
past horizon of a text. 

To speak about the scope of a discipline and its limits also means to speak about 
certain misunderstandings of the nature of the methods of the discipline. Three 
already mentioned general viewpoints should be kept in mind. (1) The method is not 
a method for finding true interpretations. The method is a method to falsify pre-given 
interpretations or parts of pre-given interpretations. To talk about the limits of the 
method therefore means to talk about the limits of possible falsifications. (2) 
Philological-historical research and its methods do not yet imply historical 
interpretations qua reconstructions of past reality. Of course, once a text has been 
interpreted, it too can bcome an item of interest for historical interpretation, and 
certain already reconstructed historical facts-and the historical explanation of such 
facts-can be used for the historical explanation of some characteristics of an already 
interpreted text as a reconstructed fact. The actual interpretation of the text, however, 
must stand on its own feet. (3) A consequence of point (2) is that relevant parts of the 
old so-called individual interpretations will be excluded from the realm of 
methodological problems of philological-historical interpretation. All talk about the 
author, his or her biography, and other historical facts in interpretations of texts can 
only be borrowed from historical reconstruction and interpretation. What is left for 
philological-historical interpretation is the unique individual style in the language of 
texts. Other texts of the author can be implied in the past horizon of a text to the 
extent to which there are explicit or implicit references in the text. They may be 
explicit if the texts tell us themselves that they have been written by the same author. 
They are implicit if there are implicit r-relations referring to earlier texts of the author 
and/or indicators in the choice of words and the same preferences in the use of 
language in general. To discover them is in part a task of lower hermeneutics and in 
part belongs to the analysis of style. Such indicators can also be used to prove 
pseudepigraphas if a text explicitly mentions that it has been written by a certain 
author, but the style and the choice of words are not compatible with other texts of 
this author. 
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This is the plaee to give a summary of the main points needed for a final evalua- 
tion of the eontroversy about a possible banishment of the author in the last century. 

(1) Neither the intentions of an author nor the biography of an author and historical 
knowledge about his or her contemporary addressees are of significance for the 
principles of the methodologically guided philological-historical interpretations of 
texts. The field of such research only includes texts and the contexts of texts as 
defined in the formulations for the first and second canon. 

(2) Nevertheless, the author or the authors cannot be banished completely, because 
texts-along with other texts in the context of a text, as well as all fixed life expres- 
sions in general-imp ly the empty reference to an author or a group of authors. A text 
or other life expressions without an author or authors is a round square in the human 
sciences.^ 

(3) The empty references to the author(s) will always trigger the interest of readers 
and interpreters. But a methodologically guided interest in such questions can only be 
satisfied in historical investigations in the narrower sense. 

(4) It is a fact that references to the biography of the author and to other historical 
facts connected with the biography can be found in many interpretations, but the 
methodological gap between the possibilities of pure philological-historical 
interpretations and the methods of historical reconstructions should be kept in mind in 
methodological investigations. 

The limits of the method can be brought under the general heading “the material is 
insufficient”-the old slogan is non liquet-fov the solution of this or that problem. The 
material will already be insufficient for the creation of the grammars and the 
dictionaries for languages if it is impossible to solve a problem because no textual 
material is available to narrow down the grey zones of the fuzzy sets of contemporary 
texts. There is also the case of insufficient materials in the case of old dead languages, 
if only very few and fragmentary texts represent the written tradition of such 
languages. Grammars and first of all dictionaries will have huge gaps in such cases. 
Thus grammatical interpretation and critique is already limited. But as a further 
consequence, higher interpretation will be very limited in such cases as well because 
higher interpretation presupposes thorough interpretations on the level of lower 
hermeneutics. 

Knowledge of the past horizon of a text represented by other texts can be also very 
limited and is, seen from a certain point of view, always limited. It can be limited 
since r-relations can be vague because (a) the reference in the text in question is va- 
gue and (b) the texts referred to are not known. Further research might help, but all 
claims about the completeness or precision of the givenness are fallible. The fact that 
there are many materially different r-relations in texts determined by the genre-and 
that there are changes in the development of genre and genre systems-must be kept in 
mind. Such problems are problems of special hermeneutics, but are also of signifi- 



^ It can be said that the implication is an analytic implication in the old sense. Some logicians claim that 
the old concept of analyticity is, seen from a logical point of view, vague and ambiguous, and that its 
explication via synonymy leads to circularities. Phenomenology has no qualms with such a judgment. 
Analyticity in the old sense can only be justified in concrete cases by showing that the analyticity has its 
presuppositions in essences or eidetic laws. 
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cance for the general question of this type of limit in general methodology. Falsifica- 
tions always depend on the knowledge of the past horizon. Since such knowledge is 
fallible, falsifications are fallible and remain open for revisions because the material 
in the past horizon of a text is insufficient in many different ways and degrees. 

This has some consequences for the judgment that this or that text is an eminent 
text or text of a genius. There are two criteria for such judgments. The first criterion 
is that the eminent text has to offer new viewpoints that cannot be found in the past 
horizon of the eminent text. The second criterion is a high degree of efficacy or 
influence in the future horizon of a text, often including the present of the interpreter. 
Judgments based on the first criterion are fallible because the knowledge of the 
material in the past horizon of the eminent text is fallible. It is always possible that the 
new inventions of a supposedly eminent text do not have the degree of novelty 
required for the justification of the judgment that the text is indeed an eminent text. 
But the second criterion cannot serve as a criterion of eminence if the first criterion 
cannot be applied. It is possible that comparatively mediocre texts have been of 
significance for many other texts in their future horizon. 

Since neither methodical falsifications nor judgments about the eminence of a text 
can ever be final, it is also the case that no decision between two rival and partially 
conflicting interpretations and judgments about the significance of texts can ever be 
final. Philological-hisforical research is always open for possible revisions, but this is 
itself a criterion of all types of research that deserve the name of research. 

The interpreter was bracketed in the foregoing considerations about objectivity and 
the scope and the limits of objectivity in historical -philological research. Instead, the 
focus here has been on the pre -given interpretations that are essential for the activity 
of the interpreter. Reviewing such pre-given interpretations and falsifying them 
following the principle of the first formulation for the first canon, is the negative 
activity of the interpreter relevant for considerations of possible objectivity. But his or 
her activity cannot be reduced to this critical (and in this sense negative) task. Her or 
his activity also has the positive goal of presenting a new and corroborated 
interpretation of the text, i.e., an interpretation that is purified from the mistakes in the 
pre-given interpretations. A methodical consciousness of the interpreter concerning 
the negative aspect is a methodologically guided consciousness. The positive task, the 
creation of a new interpretation, can be guided by another type of methodical 
consciousness. First of all, this consciousness requires the awareness that every new 
interpretation is a further link in a chain of interpretations pre-given to it. The new 
interpretation is the last link in the chain of the efficient history of the interpretations 
of the text that lies at the beginning of the temporal process of its efficient history. 
This methodical consciousness has several implications. 

The first implication is still determined by methodology. It is the consciousness 
that a newly finished interpretation will be a past interpretation for new critical inter- 
pretations uncovering not only its shortcomings, but also its dependence on the si- 
tuation of its interpreter. Thus the interpreter ought to be aware that her or his inter- 
pretation is dependent on his or her situatedness in a present that will be a past si- 
tuatedness, and this means that it cannot claim to be the last word, i.e., the interpre- 
tation that has already reached the highest degree of corroboration. What is required 
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is recognition of the openness of interpretations and research. The possibility of 
future research and the creation of new interpretations in the future horizon of an 
interpretation ought to be kept in mind. This aspect of a methodical consciousness is 
the presupposition of the possibility of future research. 

A second implication is the recognition that all new interpretations are determined 
by factors relative to the specific situatedness of the interpretation beyond the scope 
of methodological viewpoints. They surround the interpreter and determine his or her 
interests and inventions, i.e., they belong to the stuff of what was called “divination” 
by Schleiermacher. It is possible to bracket divine entities and to say that the novelty 
of the new interpretation is determined by the ability of the interpreter to integrate all 
these influences into one new projection. The interpreter may be conscious of all of 
that, but she or he will never be able to give an explicit account of all such factors 
functioning in the present of the creation of the new interpretation. 

Given that the interpreter must recognize that his or her interpretation is only a 
possible variant of other methodologically guided interpretations depending on 
different types of situatedness, not only in the present, but above all in the future, 
there are many correct possible methodologically guided interpretations left fulfdling 
all methodological requirements of the negative aspect. Though some of them might 
be dubious in certain cases, the non liquet principle indicates the impossibility of 
deciding which one is the best among the others. 

A methodical consciousness of this type implies more. What is implied is first of all 
the knowledge that the negative as well as the positive aspect of the creation of the 
new interpretation is a link in the chain of the efficient history of the text in question. 
A general consciousness of efficient history is the consciousness of belonging to a 
cultural tradition. It is by no means bound only to the activity of interpretation. It can 
also be present in creating texts and other fixed life expressions, and can be a 
guideline for social and political activities. It should be kept in mind that such a 
consciousness is not only present in interpretations and applications; it can also be 
present in more or less radical rejections, and it is still present even if the interpreter 
brackets the possibilities of positive and negative applications. His or her interest can 
be restricted to interpretations and the explication of interpretations. The possibility 
of application and rejection is not implied in the business of metholodically guided 
interpretation. The method is applied, and nothing else. 



Concluding Remarks 

The problem of objectivity in the research of the historical human sciences emerges 
together with the attempt to develop a methodology of hermeneutics, first for 
philology and then for archaeology and history. This problem is the problem of the 
nature, the scope, and the limits of objectivity, first in the hermeneutics of texts, then 
in the hermeneutics of fixed life expressions in general, and finally in the 
reconstruction and interpretation of past reality in history. Part III has offered the 
groundwork for an answer to the question of the objectivity of interpretations in the 
field of text hermeneutics, but not for archaeology and history. 
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The reasons for such restrictions have been mentioned briefly in the main text. It is 
now possible at the end of the investigation to give a more precise and comprehensive 
account of the restrictions, as well as to counter certain misunderstandings. A 
corroborated skeleton for a methodological system of hermeneutics exists only for 
text hermeneutics, and the givenness of such a system is a presupposition for the 
phenomenological analysis and the phenomenological critique of this methodology. 
Part I showed in ist final section (§11) that the old conception of archaeological 
hermeneutics is in every respect insufficient for the development of the discipline in 
the last century. The analysis of Droysen’s histories indicates remarkable 
methodological insights for a possible methodology of historical research have been 
available ever since the time of his work. But the section on Droysen in part I also 
showed that the hermeneutics of texts covers a certain and significant aspect relevant 
for the methodically guided preparation of the material for the historical 
reconstruction of past reality. Research covering other material presupposes 
archaeological hermeneutics and critique. However methods for the preparation of the 
material for the central activity of the historian cannot count as methods of the 
activity itself Some problems of a methodology of histories in the narrower sense can 
accordingly be mentioned. Droysen’s solutions to the problems are by no means 
sufficient for the later development of historical research. The first problem is the 
problem of causal explanations in history. Closely connected with this problem, but 
also significant in ist own right is the need to develop a universal cross-cultural 
chronology and to determine the place of the reconstructed events within this general 
framework. There is, furthermore, the whole cluster of problems connected with the 
application of the methods and results of the systematic human sciences, e.g., 
psychology, sociology, economics, law, and the administration of justice. Well- 
grounded solutions for such problems presuppose, of course, a fully developed 
methodology of the systematic human sciences. History, including all of its branches, 
is the most comprehensive discipline of the historical human sciences. It will 
therefore impossible to cover all of its methodological problems in one book. 

Nevertheless, not only these remarks, but also what has been said about history and 
archaeology in the main text have a certain significance for a proper understanding of 
the specific problems of the methodology of text hermeneutics or philological- 
historical research. What has been said in part II about the origins of the fixed life 
expressions that belong to archaeological research in the narrower sense is sufficient 
to exclude such methodological questions from the realm of a methodology for 
philological-historical research. The section on Droysen in part I already shows that 
historical research has methodological questions beyond the scope of the 
methodology for text hermeneutics. Thus they must be excluded for the question of 
the possibility of objectivity for text hermeneutics. 

Reflections on the structure and the possibilities given with a Gadamerian con- 
sciousness of efficient history do not belong to methodological reflections about the 
character and the possibility of methodical objectivity. They belong to phenomeno- 
logical investigations in a general theory of understanding. A consciousness of effi- 
cient history can be given in the consciousness of an interpreter, but it can also be 
present in other activities. Reflections on the consciousness of efficient history are 
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still of significanee for the plaee of methodologieally guided interpretations of texts 
within the general framework of cultures with written traditions. However, efficient 
history as a specific branch of text interpretation has its methodological problems. 
And §37 has shown that such problems can be solved with the aid of a small 
modification of the principles that guide objectivity for philological-historical 
research in general. 

The need to interpret texts created in the past horizon of the present of a cultural 
lifeworld is implied in the structure of written traditions. Some methodical rules have 
been added in later stages of the development in written traditions. The idea that the- 
re ought to be a methodologically guided interpretation of texts in general-and with 
it, a field of research that can claim objectivity and corroborated results-surfaces only 
in very late stages of the development of Western hermeneutics. Thus metho- 
dologically guided interpretation is grafted upon the general need for interpretation 
in the lifeworld of cultures with written traditions. The objects of research belong to 
the lifeworld, and all interpretations, if finished, are also objects in a cultural tradi- 
tion, i.e., they are cultural objects themselves. Finally, the process of interpretation 
happens in the present of the lifeworld and also in the living present of the interpre- 
ter. 

One caveat has to be added. Droysen emphasized the distinction between historical 
research and historiography. Several motives can guide the literary genre of 
historiography. The source of such motives lies in the actual context-situatedness and 
interests-i.e., in terms of Gadamer, the specific consciousness of efficient history-of 
historiogaphers. Something similar is true for the explication, the explicatio, of the 
results of philological-historical interpretations. There is first the limiting case of pure 
explications. They restrict themselves to a report of the results of methodologically 
guided interpretations. Second, most explications are determined in addition by 
different kinds of applications, and the motives for this or that application depend in 
turn not only on the concrete situatedness of the philologists, but also on that of 
theologians and others. Application is not of significance for the methodology of 
interpretation, but it has a legitimate place in explications-or more precisely, elements 
of application belong to the genre of explication. Even the rare cases of pure 
explications are determined by a specific practical motive and its application in 
general. The motive is to write an explication that restricts itself to the interests of 
objective philological interpretations. This motive, however, once again has its roots 
in the situatedness of the author of the explication. His or her motive is to follow only 
the norms and argumentation patterns of philological research, and such a motive did 
not exist before the nineteenth century. Additional motives can be of significance 
even there. Moreover, there is a wide spread interest in the individual history of the 
authors of the sources, an interest presupposing historical reconstructions of the past. 
Such reconstructions often include a further interest in the systematic human scien- 
ces, (e.g., psychology, sociology, economics), thereby introducing assumptions that 
cannot be immediately grounded in the strictly philological-historical interpretation 
of the texts. Finally, there can be an interest in explanations grafted onto such inte- 
rests, e.g., psychoanalytic explanations. Interpretations and explications of this kind 
cannot be justified with the methods of strict text interpretation. On the contrary. 
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they presuppose (a) that the philological-historical interpretation of the text is correct 
and (b) that the historical reconstructions are correct. 

There are several misunderstandings concerning the type of objectivity governing 
both philological-historical research and archaeological research. The first is implied 
in the claim that pure and disinterested contemplation governs the attitude of the 
researcher. Such a claim was made in the nineteenth century. ^ In a certain sense this 
is true, but seen from another viewpoint it is an illusion, because it can be said that 
the present in general transcends the past. It considers objects in the past as objects at 
a temporal distance. But it is already obvious for subjective time-consciousness that 
every present will flow off into the past. Pure contemplation of the past is possible, 
but it is possible only in the present. Moreover, further reflection can show that the 
contemplation was not pure after all, because it was determined by the temporal 
situatedness of the contemplator, and further reflection is always possible if the 
contemplation and its life expressions has flowed off in the past. 

The second misunderstanding starts with the assumption that objectivity always has 
the character of scientific objectivity and must be understood in the same way as the 
objectivity of other empirical research, i.e., the objectivity of the natural sciences. 
There are indeed basic similarities in certain aspects. The task of eliminating errors 
with the aid of falsifications, along with a methodical consciousness of the limits of 
falsification in philological-historical research, is similar to the application of the 
falsification principle in the natural sciences. But a first difference has already been 
mentioned. The leading intention of the natural sciences is the validation of universal 
laws explaining different natural phenomena. The leading intention of philological- 
historical research is to understand individual texts as individual texts. Dilthey’s 
critique of Mill already emphasized the difference between explanation in the 
sciences and understanding in the Geisteswissenschaften, the human sciences. 
Reflections on the structure of the consciousness of efficient history reveal the roots 
of the difference. 

The objects of philological research are cultural objects given in the lifeworld of 
the interpreter; the reconstructions of past reality carried out by historical research 
locates these objects as givens in the past reality of a past lifeworld connected with 
our lifeworld in living traditions. The objectivity of such research determined by the 
first formulation of the first canon does not transcend the structures of a cultural 
lifeworld. But the basic abstractive reduction of the natural sciences-the fundamental 
abstraction underlying all other methodological reflections in the natural reduction of 
the natural sciences-is different. 

In lifeworlds, nature is given in the margins as the source of the means of survival 
and as a threatening and destructive force. In both cases, nature in itself is not of si- 
gnificance. At best it will be understood in more or less mythical interpretations of 
the powers of nature. The attitude of natural science is different. It is interested in 
nature for its own sake, i.e., not in its significance for cultural lifeworlds, but as an 
independent entity. Cultural objects and humans as participants of cultural life are 
not of interest. They have to be bracketed in an abstractive reduction. Though scien- 



E.g., Ranke, cf. Gadamer (40), (40a), part 2, 1.l.b.ii. 
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tific activities are activities within a lifeworld, the object of natural science transcends 
the lifeworld completely. There is a well-defined distance between the scientists and 
their object, and this distance is radical. In contrast, the temporal distance of the 
objects of philological-historical and then historical research constituted by the first 
canon is relative. The object is part of a lifeworld at a lesser or greater distance, but it 
will also become a part of the lifeworld of the interpreter in the process of 
interpreting. If natural phenomena are explained with a theory and in this sense 
understood, then the theory is part of a cultural lifeworld. But in the case of the 
theories of the natural sciences, the nature that is understood in such theories remains 
outside of the lifeworld. It is understood as independent from all possible lifeworlds. 

A third misunderstanding that is closely connected with the second says that the 
historical human sciences-archaeology, history, and even philology and paleogra- 
phy-can apply methods taken from the natural sciences. But this misunderstanding 
can easily be dissolved. What must be distinguished are applications of certain 
mathematical methods, especially statistics, on the one hand, and applications of the 
results of the natural sciences, on the other hand. That mathematical techniques, 
especially statistical methods, are sometimes applied cannot be denied, but such an 
application of the results of mathematical research has nothing in common with the 
methods of mathematical research itself 

Something similar holds for the application of techniques based on certain results 
of the natural sciences in the historical human sciences. Causal laws established with 
the aid of the methods of the natural sciences in history-for example, results of 
chemical research applied in the attempt to determine the material used in fixed life 
expressions, or methods to determine the age of fixed life expressions with the aid of 
well-known techniques backed by other results of the natural sciences-can indeed be 
used, especially in history and archaeology. They are useful as auxiliary methods 
borrowed from other disciplines. But such auxiliary methods can only be of 
significance as negative criteria for the determination of the framework of 
interpretations. They are not able to replace the methodology, and with it, the work of 
the interpretation of texts and other fixed life expressions and of the reconstruction of 
past reality in history. Thus no such applications can be used to support the third 
misunderstanding (and with it, the second misunderstanding) of the objectivity of the 
historical human studies, its scope, and its limits. 

Finally it must be mentioned that recently a significant book has gone in the oppo- 
site direction.^ In his critical discussion of Kuhn’s conception of the history of sci- 
ence, Kockelmans indicates with good reasons that the interpretations of eminent 
texts in the natural sciences cannot neglect methodical hermeneutics-according to the 
terminology of present investigation, methodological hermeneutics-in such in- 
terpretations. His considerations touch the core of interpretation in general. The cru- 
cial points are in my opinion two distinctions. 

(1) If the history of science is the final arbiter of the theory of science, then metho- 
dical and methodological text hermeneutics is the arbiter of such investigations. 



1 



Kockelmans (73). Kockelmans (72) uses only the Heideggerian conception of hermeneutics. 
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(2) An eminent scientific text is a scientific text that offers an original interpretati- 
on of scientific phenomena. Such interpretations are called interpretations by analo- 
gy- 

According to the terminological distinctions introduced in part II, such eminent 
interpretations are first-order interpretations, and the interpretations of scientific 
texts are second-order interpretations. But there are different kinds of first-order in- 
terpretations, e.g., myths, philosophical theories, and, among others, also interpreta- 
tions in eminent scientific texts as well. Here it might be possible to draw an analogy 
with the distinctions between pre-methodical interpretations, methodical interpreta- 
tions, and methodologically guided interpretations of first-order interpretations. 
Eminent scientific texts are methodical if they follow some rough paradigm in 
Kuhn’s sense. Eminent scientific methodological interpretations use in addition a 
corroborated scientific methodology. 

These remarks are tentative. They need further investigations that can only be 
carried out by specialists with experience in the general theory of interpretation and 
the philosophy and history of the natural sciences. 
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consciousness, e.g., averroism, humanism, romanticism. Technical terms of methodical and methodologi- 
cal hermeneutics are usually not mentioned in dictionaries and encyclopedias. Very often such terms 
include combinations of two or more general terms connected with specifications. The index of technical 
terms must serve as a first guideline for a preliminary orientation. 



Index of Names 



Abaelard, Petrus, 30 

Aristotle, Ilf , 15, 17, 24, 32, 40, 42, 44, 95, 
109, 170, 174f., 190, 229, 238 
Amauld, Antoine, 43 
Ast, Friedrich, 50, 52ff. 

Athanasius, 26 

Augustin, Aurelius, 13, 25ff, 28, 30, 33, 35, 40 
Basilius Magnus, 24 
Bellarmin, Robert, 38 
Betti, Emilio, 165, 196 

Birt, Theodor, 46, 55, 62f, 66, 161, 188, 195 
213f. 

Blass, Friedrich, 61f , 65f. 

Boeckh, August, 9,12ff., 46, 50f, 53 - 66, 68, 
87, 112, 161, 172, 184, 189, 198, 205, 213ff., 
240 

Boethius, Anicius, 30 

Bursian, Konrad, 87 

Calvin, Johannes, 37 

Cantor, Georg, 221 

Cassian, Johannes, 28 

Cassiodor, Flavius Aurelius, 30 

Catholic Church, 25, 38 

Celsus, Juventius, 164 

Chladenius, Johann Martin, 45 

Chomsky, Noam, 203 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius, 30 

Classical Antiquity 13, 15, 17f., 20f., 24, 30, 

33, 36f.,40f.,49, 52, 85f., 202 

Curtius, Ernst Robert, 165 

Dannhauer, Johannes Conradus, 43f. 

Derrida, Jaques, 110, 136 
Descartes, Rene, 42 

Dilthey, Wilhelm, 1, 3, 39, 46, 53, 55f , 61, 63 
- 70, 75, 81ff, 85, 89f., 105f , 110, 117, 145, 
153, 156, 162, 165f., 168, 208f, 218,247 
Diodoros, Siculus, 17 
Dionysios Areopagita, 23 



Droysen, Johann Gustav, 15, 55, 6 If., 65, 69 - 
84, 88f., 168,218,235,246f 
Eckehart, Master, 208 
Enlightenment, 6, 39, 42ff., 48f., 51, 53 
Ephoros, 16f. 

Erasmus, Desiderius of Rotterdam, 36 
Fichte, Johann Gottlieb, 80, 101, 136f 
Flacius Illyricus, 38ff., 44f., 164, 167, 219 
Frege, Gottlob, 109 

Gadamer, Hans-Georg, 14, 18, 26, 44, 46, 53f., 
65,67, 165f., 196, 237 
Galen, 22, 42 
Gnosis, 29 

Goethe, Johann Wolfgang von, 47 
Grimm, Jacob, 50 
Grondin, Jean, 53 

Hegel, Georg Wilhelm Friedrich, 18, 46ff., 54, 
65, 80, 162, 206 

Heidegger, Martin, 1, 26, 33, 110, 136, 165f., 
170, 209 

Herder, Johann Gottfried, 48, 136 
Hellenism, 13, 19, 21, 23, 26, 36, 48, 85, 136, 
149, 155 

Holderlin, Friedrich, 48f 
Hobbes, Thomas, 37 

Husserl, Edmund, 2f, 96, 101, 174ff., 190, 
206f. 

Isidore of Seville, 30 
Jean Damascene, 24 

Kant, Immanuel, 42, 48, 73, 168, 198, 205ff., 
216ff 

Kuhn, Thomas, 249 
Leibniz, Gottfried Wilhelm, 44f. 

Levezow, Konrad, 85f., 90 
Livius, Titus, 15f. 

Locke, John, 42 
Luther, Martin, 27, 34f.. 37 
Marius Victorinus, Gajus, 30 
Martianus Capella 30 
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Meier, Georg Friedich, 44 

Meinecke, Friedrich, 47 

Melanchthon Philipp, 37, 39 

Middle Ages 20f., 28, 30f., 34, 36, 45, 90, 142 

Mill, John Stuart, 156, 247 

Mommsen, Theodor, 50 

Nietzsche, Friedrich, 209 

Ockham, Wilhelm, 34 

Orthodox (Eastern) Church, 24f. 

Peirce, Charles Sanders, 4, 94, 104, 107, 109f., 
205,207,217 

Philoponos, Johannes Tritheites, 23f. 

Plato, lOff, 17, 24, 42, 54, 95, 109, 168, 223 

Plutarch, 36 

Pompanatius, 37 

Popper, Karl Raimund, 83 

Porphyries, 24 

Preller, Ludwig, 86f., 90 

Quine, Willard van Orman, 4 

Quintilian, Marcus Fabius, 14, 36 

Rambach, Johann Jakob, 44 

Ramus, Petrus, 39, 44 

Ranke, Leopold von, 50 

Reformation, 32, 35, 37, 66 

Renaissance, 22, 32, 35, 42ff., 85 

Rousseau, Jean Jaques, 47 



Sallust, Gajus Crispus, 15f. 

Savigny, Friedrich Karl, 50 
Schelling, Friedrich Wilhelm, 47, 198 
Schlegel, Friedrich, 52 

Schleiermacher, Friedrich Ernst Daniel, 9, 39f., 

47, 50 - 59, 84, 86, 161, 164, 195, 219, 245 

Schutz, Alfred, 3 

Semler, Johann Salomo, 45 

Sextus Empiricus, 19 

Socrates, 95, 225 

Sophist 18 

Spinoza, Benedictus, 42, 45 
Stoa 17f, 24 
Tacitus, Cornelius, 15 
Tarski, Alfred, 191 
Thomas Aquinas, 28, 3 If., 238 
Thucydides, 15f., 72 
Trent, counsel of, (Tridentinum), 38 
Ulpian, Cornelius, 32 
Virgil, Publius Maro, 17, 33 
Voltaire, Francois Marie, 47 
Wach, Joachim, 55 
Winckelmann Johann Joachim, 85 
Wolf, Friedrich August, 50ff., 55 
Zabarella, Jacob, 44 
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abduction, 205f., 217 
act, intentional - , 93, 101 
action, 109, 127 
eminent - , 66; 
norms for - , 108; 
postponed - , 107; 
sequence of - , 127; 
activity, 

intentional - , 99; 
intersubjective - , 97; 
actor, 113, 163 
actual now 99 
addressees, 125; 

contemporary (initial) - , 167f, 218f, 235; 
agreement, 180, 223f. 
allegoria, 28 
anagnosis, 56 
annals, 16f. 
apologetics, 19, 22 
applicatio, 14, 58 

application, 7, 15, 27, 34, 36, 41, 44, 61, 82, 
148f, 157f., 180,245 
apprehension, 101 
appresentation. 111, 119 
apriori, 8f; 
contingent - , 8; 
material - ,207,216; 
archeological research, 55, 58, 84, 153 
archeology, 1, 61, 66, 85ff, 121, 142, 246; 
grammar of - , 87; 
prehistoric - , 88f.; 
arch language, pictorial - , 136 
arch writing, 110, 137, 139 
argument, transcendental, 95 
art, fine - 86; 
liberal - ,155; 
art history, 91; 

articulation, categorical - , 178 

artifact, 88, 91, 105ff, IlOf, 115, 117, 119f., 

125, 131, 133, 137 

association, 99, 124, 221 

assiociative synthesis, 102 

at-hand, 110 

attitude, archaic - , 141f , 144, 157 
author, 59, 62, 163, 196, 222, 229f , 235, 242f ; 
banishment of the - , 62, 196, 242; 
individuality of the - , 196; 
intention of the - , 163f. 167, 195f; 
intuition of the - , 54, 195; 
subjectivity of the - 84; 
authority, 148; 

- of the masters, 130; 

- of tradition, 151; 



autobiography, 119, 222 
avveroism, 3, 32, 34, 37, 41f 

behavior, disruptive (destructive), 121 
biography, 62, 67, 119, 161, 241 
body language: see: language 
body 

human - , 119; 
living - , 101; 
physical - , 99; 

canon, 53; 

first - , 40, 66, 154, 161, 166ff , 183f , 

193, 203, 209f, 218f, 232ff, 2376; 
second - ,40, 67, 154, 160f, 164, 166, 171, 
184, 198, 202, 205ff, 218, 242; 
categorematic, 192, 211 
categories, grammatical -,111 
change 

cultural - , 141; 
revolutionary - , 204, 217; 
church fathers, 13, 19, 21/22, 30f, 34 
chronology, 75 

circle, circularity, 53, 65f, 164, 218; 

- in definitions, 170; 
fundamental-ontological - , 165; 
hermeneutical - , 19, 40,53, 66f, 165, 173; 

- between hermeneutics and critique, 60, 205; 
logical - , 169f; 

- in proofs, 169f; 
unbroken - , 60; 

- , of understanding, 165, 209; 
vicious - , 58ff , 160, 164, 166f, 170f , 172, 
210, 240; 
community, 79 

communication, bodily - ,104 
comparative research, 240 
concordance, 30f 
condition, historical - , 70, 75ff; 
moral - , 78; 
necessary - , 75; 
objective - ,59; 
subjective - ,59; 
sufficient - , 75ff ; 
conditional 
implicative -, 8; 
replicative - , 8, 96; 
connectedness 
historical - ,67; 

- of lived experience, 67; 

- of the text, 68; 
connotation, 192, 212 
consciousness 

of efficient history, 237, 245; 
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hermeneutical - , 5, 8, 17, 19, 3 If., 34f., 37f, 
43f.,50, 96,98, 198,203f.; 
historical - ,215; 

methodologically grounded - , 244; 
time (inner) - , 97, 99, 222; 
connections, causal - , 96 
contact 

bodily - , 102; 
cultural - , 34, 140ff.; 
intercultural - , 125, 140, see: enounters; 
context 

cultural - , 119; 
social - , 119; 
convention, 137 
cooperation, 107 
craft, 107, 120 

crisis, 6, 34, 43, 145, 147f., 150f; 

- of tradition, 34; 
universal - , 150; 

criticism, literary - , 149, 201 
critique, 57, 150; 
conjectural - , 87; 
generic - , 240; 

grammatical - , 184, 194, 212, 241, 

243; 

higher, - ,61, 158; 
historical - , 70, 73, 80; 
levels of - ,58; 
lower - , 158f ; 
phenomenological - ,lf.; 

- of style, 62, 214; 
cultural revolution, 6 
culture 

archaic - ,118, 122, 141, 143; 
folk - , 48; 
literary - , 139; 

- without written tradition, (non-literary) - , 
98, 124, 139; 

pluralistic - , 141; 
custom 

laws of - , 122; 

deciphering, 58, 88 
deconstruction, 140f. 201 
deduction, 207 
definition, 17 If., 192; 
circular - , 171; 
ostensive - , 225, 228; 
development 
generative - , 136; 
genetic - ,136; 
diacritical, 73f. 
diachronic, 187, 202 
dialectic, 49, 54 
diallele, 172f. 

dialogue, 155, 169,219, 222ff.; 
actual - , 219; 

correspondence - , 219, 223, 227ff.; 



philosophical - , 148; 
platonic - , 223; 
written - , 219; 
diaphony, 19, 34; 
dictionary, 187, 192f. 212,234 
differance, 136 
diplomatics, 74 
disagreement, 180, 223ff. 
disambiguity, 190 
disappointment, 101, 180f. 
discipline, 156; 

- of an art, 157; 
propaedeutic - ,43; 

- of prudence, 218; 
scientific - ,218; 

discourse, 107f 115; 
mythical - ,118; 
oral -, 106, 110, 116f.; 
written -, 106„ 110, 116f., 125, 129, 134; 
distance, temporal - , 240 
disruption 120 
divination, 52, 163 
documents, written - ,89 
doubt 

artificial - , 94; 
cartesian - , 94; 
foundationalist - , 94; 

economy, 77, 87 
education, 45, 52 
efficiency, 79 
eidetic 
structure, 96; 

- necessity, 97; 

- possibility, 97; 
ekklesia, 20 
elocutio, 12, 14, 58 
empathy, 52, 64, 208 

encounters, cross cultural (intercultural), 105, 

119, 125, 130, 143, 151 

encyclopedia, 52, 194 

environment, natural - , 119, 130 

equivocation, 164, 173 

error, 51, 54, 57 

erudition, 149, see: education 

essence, laws of - , 96 

evidence, originary - , 128 

exegesis, 13; 

protestant - , 38, 43; 
expectation, 99, 113, 115, 126, 179f. 
experiment, 199 
explanation, 69, 121; 
archeological - ,87; 

- of art objects, 87; 
causal - , 97; 

- of facts, 89, 159; 

- of technical terms, 159; 

- of words, 89; 
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explicatio, 12, 14, 52, 58, 247 
explication, 52, 70, 82, 158, 247 
exposition, 192 
expression 
bodily, 105; 
categorematic - , 191; 
linguistic -,119; 
syncategorematic - , 191; 
extension, 177 

fact, 70; 

- in texts, 236; 
fallacy 

informal - , 170; 
logical - , 170; 
fallibility, fallible, 77, 240 
falshood, 19, 25,27,43 
falsification, 154, 158, 239f , 248 
for-hand, 110 
fore-knowledge, 241 
fore-structrure, 166, 170, 179; 
foundation 
genetic - , 96f ; 
generative - , 96f, 106; 
reciprocal - , 120; 
relations of - , 96, 175f ; 
foundationalism, 2 
freedom 79f., 123; 

-for, 123; 

- from, 123; 
human..-., 115; 

fulfillment, 179f 
function 
social - , 119; 
syncategorematic - ,186; 

genesis, 2, 16; 
active - , 97; 
passive - , 97; 
genetic structure, 2 
generation, 2f., 6, 8, 157; 

- of cultural traditions, 98; 

- of hermeneutics, 149; 
generative structure, 98 
genius, 123, 200; 

work (text) of the - , 60, 160, 205, 214; 
genre, 117, 161f,164, 173, 180, 183, 196f, 
213; 

change of -,215 
classification of - , 202f; 
form of - , 209, 215; 
norms for -,211, 214; 

- research, 184; 

- structure, 184, 187,215,242; 

- system, 161f, 215, 242; 
taxonomy of - , 198; 

gestalt, 176; 

- quality, 100, 176; 



gestures, 1 lOf. 
gnosis, 56 
gnosticism 22 

grammar, 52, 190, 194, 202, 234; 
artof -, 14,25,51,57, 163, 186, 189; 
descriptive - , 190; 
diachronic - , 188; 
logical -, 190f, 212; 

- as normative system, 211,215; 
rules of - , 186; 

synchronic - , 188; 
theory of - , 189; 
grammarian, 15, 19, 193 
grammatical 

interpretation, 182f , 189, 234; 

- relations, 134, 173; 

- research, 160, 183, 234; 

- structure, 113, 129, 187; 
grammatike exegesis, 13 
grammatike techne, 9 
grammatology, 134 

habit, 8, 1 10 
Here, 102 
heresy, 21, 27, 37 
hermeneia, lOff. 
hermeneutike techne, 13 
hermeneus, lOf, 19 
hermeneutical 

- adequacy, 162; 

- , correspondence, 162; 

- completion, 168; 

- method, 83; 

- monism, 87; 

- rules, 151; 

hermeneutics, 57ff , 149; 
archeological - , 55, 57, 85f, 88; 
biblical - , 9, 26, 34, 38, 40, 43f , 50; 
general (universal) - , 39, 43, 50, 154, 158, 
239; 

genre (generic) - , 197, 217; 
grammatical - , 59, 63, 194, 212; 
higher - , 62f, 158f,236; 
historical - , 59, 62; 
history of - , 5; 
individual - ,59,61; 
juridical - , 43, 50, 163; 

- of the latent, 97; 
levels of - , 12f., 59, 154; 
lower - , 63f, 67, 158; 

methodical - , 4, 6, 45, 98, 156, 178, 183; 
methodological - , 1,4, 6f , 47, 156, 158, 
183,208,221; 

philosophical - , 1, 4, 26, 52, 56, 91, 140, 
158, 161, 167, 169, 195,219,222; 
protestant - , 26f; 
rule governed - , 25; 
scholarly - , 158; 
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special 159,239,241; 

- of texts, 245; 

heuristics, (heuristic principle), 206, 216f. 
historia, 15f. 
historia gentium, 33 
historical 

- connectedness 67f.; 

- explanation, 45, 70, 75; 

- fact, 69, 70, 74; 

- heuristics, 70f.; 

- material, 70f, 73; 
falsification of - -, 73; 
genuine - - -, 73; 

- methodology, 54; 

- monograph, 82; 

- presentation, 81; 

- question, 72; 

-reality, 62,71,73,75; 

- research, 49, 66, 76, 246; 

- school, 15, 46ff, 63, 84; 

- sources, 7 1 ; 
derived - -, 72; 
primary - -, 72; 

- system 79ff; 
historicity, 65, 165, 239 
histories, 55, 61, 65, 69f, 245 
historicism, 83 

historism, 19, 81ff. 
histories, 16f 

historiographical explication, 71f 
historiography, 58, 62, 72, 76, 246 
history, 1, 16, 56f, 64f, 153, 246; 
cultural - , 73; 

efficient - ,65f , 68, 165, 221, 233, 236f, 
244, 246; 

- of manuscripts, 230; 
personal - , 119; 
political - , 73; 
system of - , 79f; 
universal - , 16, 33, 46; 

- as a whole, 49, 80; 
horizon 

future - ,219,232; 
linguistic - , 234; 
past - ,220, 23 Iff; 
humaniora, 156 
humanism, 3, 40f, 84, 155 
humanities, 155 
humanity 

ideal of - , 15f, 18, 36; 
true - , 52; 
hyletical field, 99 
hypothesis, 77; 
analytical - , 105; 

idealizations, unclear - , 167 
ideology critique, 4 
imagination, 104, 123, 128 



indexical, 104 
induction, 199, 207; 
pre-scientific - , 76; 
scientific - , 76; 
information, 114f. 
institution 
religious - , 118; 
social - , 107; 
intention, original - , 54 
interaction, 104, 107f, 113, 127, 130; 
animal - , 121; 
context of -,109; 
human - , 104; 
institutionalized -, 107; 
system of - , 121; 
interpretant, 104, 108, 116; 
interpretatio, 12, 14; 

interpretation, 6f, 27, 34, 36, 41, 52f, 121, 
148, 150f, 158; 
aesthetic - , 87; 

allegorical - , 19, 23, 28, 35, 38; 
archeological - , 96; 

- of conditions, 75f, 78; 
conflicting - , 244; 
falsity of - , 38; 

first order - , 123f, 128, 250; 
genre (generic). - , 59, 182, 196ff. 240; 
grammatical - , 13f, 54, 59, 62, 182f, 

188f , 194, 202, 210f , 218, 233f, 240, 244; 
higher -, 127, 148,229,243; 
historical - , 15, 54, 59, 61f, 65f, 70, 75, 
80,83, 89, 97, 194,236, 242; 

- of ideas, 76, 78; 
individual, - , 52, 61f, 242; 
lower - ,228, 235; 
methodical, 182; 
methodological, - , 7; 
philosophical - , 52; 
pragmatic, 76; 
pre-methodical - , 54, 242; 
psychological - , 54, 164; 
second order - , 123f, 128f; 

- of style , 62; 
technical - , 54, 164; 

- of texts, 10; 
true - , 54, 240; 
typological - , 23, 29; 
validity of - , 7, 15 If ; 

intersubjectivity, 239 
intuition, 52; 

eidetic - , 96; 
invention, 45, 120 

judgment 

determinative - ,206,216; 
reflective - ,206,216; 
jurisprudence, 87 
jurist, 30, 156 
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kinaesthesis, lOlf. 
kinds, natural -,111 
language, 106, 109, 111, 115; 
body - , 104; 

formal, formalized - , 190f.; 
maschine - , 188; 
law, 19, 156, 164, 199; 
causal - , 76; 
church - , 20; 

- of customs, 108, 122, 128, 140; 
divine - , 140; 

human - , 108, 139; 
roman - , 3 1 ; 
universal - , 248; 
written - , 140; 
lawgiver, 140; 
letter: see spirit and letter 
levels, theory of - , 59 
lexicographical research, 160, 236, 240 
lexicography, 52, 58, 192ff., 202, 235 
life expressions, 112, 117; 
animal - , 126; 
bodily - , 104, 111, 115, 119; 
fixed - ,67,70, 110, 112, 117, 126, 128, 
131,216, 222, 235; 
not fixed -,117; 
present - , 83; 

lifeworld, 2f, 8,81,93,98, 103, 111, 115, 
119f, 153,209, 248; 
space of the - ,102; 
time of the - , 103; 
lingualism, 95, 113; 

hermeneutical - ,91; 
linguisticality, 95, 126, 136 
linguistic research, 184 
linguistics, 58, 61, 64, 89, 113; 

historical - , 73; 
literature, homiletic - , 20; 
patristic - , 30; 
philosophical - , 148; 
scientific, 204; 

lived experience, 67, 94, 98, 118, 208; 
connectedness of - , 67; 

- of others, 118; 
past - , 97; 
subjective - , 226; 

living body, 95, 98, 103 
living present, 101, 115, 126, 163,220 
logic, 24, 43; 
applied - , 170; 
philosophy of - , 170; 
rhetorical - , 36; 
logocentrism, 136,201 
logos, 135 
meaning 

additional - , 186; 
anagogical - , 28f; 



allegorical - , 28f; 

fourfold - , 28, 30; 

higher (spiritual) - ,18, 28f, 33; 

historical - ,29f; 

lower - , 28; 

moral - , 29; 

objective - , 192; 

verbal (historical, literal) - , 18, 26 - 29, 33; 
memory (memorizing), 99, 115, 127, 220; 
objective - , 127, 192; 
subjective - , 117, 127, 224; 
meta-genre, 144f, 149, 161, 199, 239 
method, 4f, 153, 155f; 
auxiliary - , 248; 

comparative - , 58, 73, 86, 184, 198; 
dialectical - ,31,48,54; 
relativity of - , 239; 
scholastic - ,31,36,41; 
methodological 
abstraction, 149, 157; 

- rules, 54; 

methodology, 1 -4,47,51, 152., 154ff, 245; 
cartesian - , 5 1 ; 

misunderstanding, 53, 93ff, 105, 181f. 194, 

211,219, 223ff 

moment, abstract - , 96, 175 

myth, 16, 19f, 121, 130 

mythology, 17, 83, 122 

narration (narrative), 8 If; 
biographical - , 82; 
catastrophic - , 82; 
historical - ,78, 81f; 
mythological - ,146; 
pragmatic - , 82; 
nature, 121; 
noema, 134f; 
nomos, 137; 

non liquet, 196, 213, 242, 245 

norm, 125, 158f, 213 

normative system, 77, 202, 21 If 

not-understanding, 53, 93, 181f 194, 211, 219, 

223f , 226f 

noun, 111 

object 

cultural - , 177; 
intersubjective - , 103; 
noematic - , 2; 
objectivity, 153f; 
intersubjective - , 153, 239; 
scientific - , 247; 
observation, 199; 
ontology, 1; 

formal -,174,206,210; 
material - , 174, 206, 216; 
ordering, temporal, 23 1 
orator, 15 
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Other, 95, 103, 105, 111 
pairing, 100; 

associative - , 100, 102; 
paleography, 58, 61, 66, 74, 88, 229 
papyrology, 61, 66, 88 
paradigm 

- in literary theory, 203; 
in the sciences, 198, 203; 

paradox 

linguistic - , 94; 
logical - , 190; 

- in set theory, (Russel’s paradox) 172; 
part, 154, 163f., 173ff., 216 
phenomenological 

- aesthetics, 101; 

- description, 96; 

- method, 84, 154; 
phenomenology 

- of culture, 145; 
generative - , 96; 
genetic - , 96, 144; 
transcendental - , 98; 

- of understanding, , 98; 
philologia, 14, 30; 
philological 

methodology, 56; 
philological-historical 

- method, 169; 

- research, 154; 

philology, 1, 13f., 56f., 64, 84, 245 
philologists, 13f, 18f., 25, 42, 49, 149, 185 
philosophy, 14f., 17, 20, 25, 30, 42, 49, 56, 64, 
69, 123, 148; 
analytical - , 4; 
first - , If, 98; 
hermeneutical - , 95; 
history of - ,56; 

- of history, 56; 
practical - , 57; 

piece, 175f. 210 
phoneme, 185; 
phonetic structure, 134, 185 
poetics, 167 

poetry, 20, 30, 148,198f, 200 
polysemy, 1, 18 
possibility 
eidetic - , 97; 
ideal - , 156; 
power 

legitimazation of -,118; 
pragmaticism, 4, 208 
pragmatism, 4 
prediction, 76 
pre-history, 88f; 
pre-predicative, 98, 113 
present, living - , 100, 103, 116, 118f 
presentation (see: narration), 81f ; 
discussive - , 82; 



educational - , 82; 
investigating - ,81; 

presentification of the presently absent, 103 
primordial sphere, 101 
proof, 170 
projection, 179; 

- of the whole, 180; 

prophet, 11,20, 122, 127, 129, 139.,146f, 163 
protention, 99 
prudence, 216 
psychoanalysis, 1, 4 
psychologism, 54, 84, 161f, 208 
psychology, 54, 59, 77, 163; 
descriptive and analyzing - , 84; 
understanding - , 84; 

question begging, 169, 173 
question for Being, 4, 136 
quotation 
explicit - , 232; 
implicit - , 232; 

rationalism, 4 Iff 

reader, contemporary (original) - , 40, 45 
reading 
first - , 181; 

pre-methodical - , 178f, 180f, 193f, 211; 
realism 

aristotelian - 109, 193; 
platonic - , 194; 
reality, human - , 69 
reason 

court of - , 53; 
enlightened - , 5 1 ; 

- in history, 49; 
natural - ,31f, 35; 
speculative - , 49; 
truth of - , 46; 

reconstruction, 62, 67, 70; 
historical - , 62, 70, 75, 83, 236; 

- of past reality, 235, 242; 
rebuilding, 67 
reduction 

abstractive - , 116, 153, 183f 188f, 201, 
205,210,216f; 
phenomenological - , 98; 
primordial - , 101; 
transcendental - , 98; 
reference 

potentional of - , 192; 
vagaries of - , 190; 
reflection 

contemplative - , 123; 
critical - , 120, 153; 
regimentation, 189 
regression, archaic, 141; 
rejection, 4f , 21, 43, 48, 125, 148, 180, 245 
relation 
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cross-cultural 106; 
higher order - , 176; 
copying - (c-relation), 230; 
efficiency - (e-relation), 231; 

- in intension, 193; 
intertextual -,231; 
intrinsic - , 176; 
property of - , 174; 
quasi-temporal - , 232; 
reference - (r-relation), 232 If., 241; 
structuring - ,213; 

temporal, - ,221; 

- of texts 229f., 232; 
time/space - , 228; 

relativism 

historical - , 49, 68, 81, 83, 85, 189; 
linguistic -,189; 
religion, prophetic - , 147, 199 
re-living, 127 

remains, remnants (see traces), 65, 7 If. 
remembering, 127, 129, 219f. 
representation, pictorial, 134, 137f. 
repression, 124 
reproduction, 129 
re-reading, 180, 194,211 
res gestae, 16 
retention, 99; 

continuum of - , 220; 
retrodiction, 77 
revelation, 162; 

divine - , 31, 147; 
rhapsode, 17, 123, 129, 162 
rhetorics, 15, 25, 29, 42, 45, 67, 157, 163, 167 
rhyme, 129 
rhythm, 129 
ritual, 118, 121, 124; 
romanticism, 45ff., 65, 83; 

Jena - , 47, 52; 

scholar, 6, 149, 155; 
scholarship 
applied - , 149, 156f.; 
general - , 149, 156; 
pure - , 149, 157; 
science, 41, 120, 123, 153, 155; 

- of classical antiquity, 50f., 90; 
historical human - , 1,4, 82; 
human - , 4, 98, 153, 155; 
moral - , 155; 

natural -,69,76,88, 153,248; 
systematically human - 82; 
scopus, 27, 40, 45, 59ff., 144, 161ff., 227 
semiotic system. 111 
sentence, 186, 211 
sense 

higher - , 29; 
literal - , 29; 
set, 173f.; 



fuzzy - , 235, 243; 
ordered - , 173f.; 
shaman, 122 
sign, 57, 106, 112, 119; 

- matter, 109, 112; 
written - , 134; 

significance 
extrinsic - , 187; 
intrinsic - , 187; 
signification, 108 

skepticism 19, 22, 25, 37, 49, 163, 189 
society 

archaic - , 125; 
non-literary - , 128; 
solipsism, 94; 

methodological - , 98; 
sophists, 18, 20 
sourcerer, 122 
space 

tactile - , 132; 
visual - , 132,; 

speech, 125f., 128, 134, 137f.; 
figures of - , 129; 
past - , 224; 
written - , 65; 
sphragistics, 74; 
spirit, 26, 52; 

- of an age, 53f.; 

- of an author, 53; 

- of classical antiquity, 52f.; 

- of a nation, 52; 

- and letter, 52; 
statistics, 74 
stemma, 229ff. 
stoa, 17f,22, 24,28 
structure, 178, 212; 

abstract - , 178, 205; 
pre-methodical - ,165; 
temporal - ,219; 
syncategorematic - , 192; 
structuralism, 1, 202 
style, 54, 62, 161, 164, 191, 195, 214 
subculture 
heretical - , 34; 
humanistic - , 30; 

subtilitas, - applicandi, - explicandi, 44 
symbol, 104, 108, 111, 115 
synonym, 192 
synthesis 
active - , 102; 
passive - , 99, 113; 

tactile field, 102 
taxonomy, 240; 

- of genres, 197, 214; 

- of linguistic expressions, 191; 
technology, 77, 79, 120 

text, 57, 125f, 128f, 132f, 139, 144, 219; 
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- without an author, 196, 242; 

- contemporary - , 233f.; 
context of the - , 163; 
effects of the - , 68; 
efficient - , 238; 

eminent - , 6, 20, 27, 35, 37, 41, 53, 61, 

65f., 68, 147, 151, 161f.,244; 
intention of the - , 162, 195; 
philosophical - , 204; 
theology, 69, 83; 
patristic - ,31; 
protestant -37f., 40f.; 
scholastic - , 32; 

There, 102 
time 

calendaric - , 229; 

inner consciousness of - see: consciousness 
of - ; 

intersubjective - , 97 
time/space field, 224, 228 
tolerance, 21, 43 
tool, 105, 107, 11 If., 120 
tradition, 115; 
archaic - , 98, 141 f.; 
authority of -, 129f., 157; 
catholic - ,32,35,41; 
cultural - , 123T, 126T, 131; 
false - , 7, 27, 32f., 35,38,41,43, 131, 
150ff.; 

fragmentation of - , 21, 150; 
heretical - , 27, 141; 

- of interpretation, 7, 35; 
judaeo-christian - , 20; 

literary -, 106, 121, 131, 133,215,217, 
229; 

non-literary (oral, not written) - , 5, 130f., 
142f.; 

pre-methodical -, 166; 
protestant - , 32; 
rabbinic - , 23; 

truth of - ,6f., 32,43, 149, 151; 
written - , 5f., 98, 125, 130, 133, 140f., 160, 
166, 200, 202,217; 
translatio, 12, 58 
translation, 38, 238 
traces, 70f., 88 
truth, 19, 157; 
catholic - ,22,25; 
discovery of - , 5 1 ; 



double - , 41; 

- in history, 64; 
types, series of - , 177 

unconsciousness, 100 
understanding, 51, 93f.; 
animal - , 97, 103f., 106, 114, 119, 122; 
archeological - ,10; 

- in dialogues, 219f., 222, 226f.; 
elementary - , 83, 97, 105, 107T, 114T, 124, 
127, 139f.,223; 

fore-structure of -, 165f., 179; 
general theory of - , 4, 64, 83, 91, 95, 155, 
178, 246; 

higher - , 64, 97f., 106f., 117, 124, 130, 

139; 

higher technical -,120; 
methodical - , 64, 106, 157, 184; 
methodological - , 64, 157; 
original - , 151; 

- of Others, 118; 
pre-linguistic - , 97; 

pre-methodical - , 64, 83, 106, 157, 178f., 
184f.,239, 242; 
productive - , 227; 
quasi-psychological - ,196; 

- of texts, 221, 233; 
typology of - , 96, 98f.; 

verification, 239 

whole, 96, 154, 164ff., 172,210f., 216; 
concrete - , 174T, 179, 186; 

- of a context of texts, 210; 
extensive - , 175, 179; 
organic - ,47,210; 

wisdom, 18; 
universal - , 14; 
word. 111; 

categorematic -, 192,212; 
objective meaning of a - , 193; 
syncategorematic - ,192,212; 
work, eminent, 200 
worldview, 117; 

philosophy of - , 85; 
writing 

alphabetic - , 134f , 140, 185; 
hieroglyphic - , 134, 139f.,159, 185; 
phonetic - , 135, 139f.; 
syllable - , 185; 
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